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Art. L—CUBA. 


CUBA—DISCOVERY—SETTLEMENT—EARLY HISTORY—LORD ALBEMARLE’s EXPEDITION—LAS CAsAS— 
FIDELITY TO SPAIN—GEOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION OF THE ISLAND—PRODUCTS—ANIMALS—HAVANA 
—POPULATION OF cuBA, 1580 To 1850—EzMIGRATION—CAPACITY FOR FUTURE GROWTH—AMOUNT 
OF CHIEF PRODUCTS, 1849—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS—CUBAN TARIFF—RETALIATORY ACT OF THR 
UNITED STATES—EFFECT THERKOF—TAXES IN CUBA—CIRCULATING MEDIUM—POLITICAL IMPORT 
ANCE OF CUBA—VIEWS OF FRANCK, ENGLAND, AND THE UNITED STATES—-EXTENSION POLICY OF 
THE LATTER—POLICY TOWARD CUBA FROM 1825—MR. ADAMS—MR, WEBSTER—MR. POLK’s AT- 
TEMPT TO PURCHASE CUBA—MR. EVERETT’S LETTER—CONCLUSION, 


Cusa was discovered by Columbus on the 28th of October, 1492, on his 
first voyage. He first named the island Juana; it was afterward called 
Ferdinanda, and next Santiago, but its Indian name has survived all these. 
The aboriginals were an exceedingly mild and indolent race, being absolute- 
ly pusillanimous. The island was divided into nine independent principali- 
ties, under as many different Caciques, among which the most perfect tran- 
quillity prevailed. These people were, beyond all other Indian nations, the 
most easily converted to Christianity. Colun.bus visited the island twice 
afterward, in April, 1494, and in 1502. In 1508, Cuba was circumnaviga- 
ted by Sebastian Ocampo. In 1511, Diego Columbus, the son of the ad- 
venturer, and Governor of St. Domingo, fitted out an expedition for colo- 
nizing Cuba, consisting of above 300 men, under Diego Velasques, who 
had accompanied his father on the second voyage. Baracoa was first 
founded, and in 1514, Santiago and Trinidad were settled. In July, 1515, 
a town was planted called San Cristoval de la Havana, which name was 
transferred in 1519 to the present capital, the old town being now called 
Batabano. In 1538, the second Havana was reduced to ashes by a French 
privateer, to prevent a recurrence of which disaster, the Castillo de la 
Fuerza, a fortress still existing, was built by Hernando de Soto, the Govern- 
or of Cuba, as well as Adelantado of the Floridas, and famous for his later 
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explorations in the Southern and Western regions of the United States, and 
for being the discoverer of the Mississippi River. In 1554, the French 
again attacked and destroyed Havana. About 1580, the cultivation of to- 
bacco and the sugar-cane was commenced, the principal employment before 
that having been cattle-breeding. As the aboriginals were found incompe- 
tent to the labor of cultivation, the system of Negro slavery was introduced. 
Before 1600, two other fortresses, both still existing, the Moro and the 
Punta, were built for the defense of Havana. About 1616, the annual 
product of copper in Cuba was about 2,000 quintals. About 1665, the 
walls of Havaua were commenced, and were fimshed by the aid of means 
which Mexico was obliged to contribute. For about a century and a half 
succeeding 1600, the island was in almost perpetual fear of invasion from 
either the French, English, Dutch, or the pirates infesting the West India 
waters, and several ineffectual efforts were made to reduce it. In 1762, 
Havana was taken by an English fleet and army under Lord Albemarle, the 
former consisting of over 200 vessels, the latter numbering 14,041 men, 
The Spanish army numbered 27,610. The defense was exceedingly obsti- 
nate. The English commenced operations on the 6th of June, and notwith- 
standing all their means, is was not until the 30th of July that the Moro 
Castle surrendered, and it was on the 14th of August that the city capitu- 
lated. The spoil divided among the victorious army and navy amounted to 

736,185 3s. The next year, 1763, Cuba was restored, under the treaty 
of Versailles—and this restoration of the island to the Spaniards, says Turn- 
bull, is regarded by the native writers ‘as the true era from whence its ag- 
grandisement and prosperity is to be dated. The city and island took a 
new impulse and went forward with rapidity. The administration of Las 
Casas, who arrived as Captain-General in 1790, is represented as a brilliant 
epoch in Cuban history. He pushed forward with indefatigable persever- 
avee a system of public works of the first utility. He introduced also the 
culture of indigo, and extended the commercial prosperity of the island “ by 
removing, as far as his authority extended, all the trammels imposed upon 
it by the old system of privilege and restriction.” By Las Casas’ efforts, 
also, the island was kept in the enjoyment of uninterrupted tranquillity at 
the time of the revolution in St. Domingo, although it was universally be- 
lieved a conspiracy, was formed, instigated by the French, among the free 
people of color in Cuba. It would be tedious to narrate all the benefits 
conferred upon the island by this wise governor, during his administration 
of six years. In 1802, a fire in Havana destroyed the populous suburb of 
Jesu Maria, leaving no less than 11,400 people without the protection of a 
roof. 

On the deposition of the royal family of Spain by Napoleon, the news of 
which arrived in July, 1808, every member of the Cabildo took a solemn 
oath to preserve the island for the abducted sovereign, and declared war 
against Napoleon. In the course of the war the foreign trade of the island 
was so reduced, that the local authorities threw open their Commerce for the 
time on the footing of a free competition between Spaniards and foreigners. 
Another English descent had been feared in 1807, and later an invasion by 
the French was expected ; but, excepting an attack by French refugees from 
8t. Domingo, with the design of permanently occupying part of the island, 
which, however, they were prevailed on to abandon, Cuba remained quiet, 
and preserved a remarkable tranquillity, while the revolutionary proceedings 
of the Spanish provinces on the continent were in full progress. In 1812 
a Negro conspiracy occurred, which occasioned much alarm ; but it was sup- 
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ressed, and the leader, Aponte, with his associates, met with the customary 
E panish award to such offenders. Since that time the island has been pre- 
sided over by a succession of Governor-Generals sent out from Spain, some 
conducting themselves very commendably, and others seemingly careless of 
whatever degree of odium their acts might attach totheirnames. The par- 
ticulars of their administrations it is needless to recite. Suffice it to say, 
that as a whole, the government has been decidedly bad, and the effect has 
been to restrain the island from that elevated degree of prosperity which, 
under better auspices, it might easily have attained. 

We pass now to a short description of Cuba, with a few statistical details 
relating to its population, products, and trade.* 

Cuba is situated between the 74th and 85th degrees of longitude, west 
from Greenwich, and 19th and 23d degrees of north latitude, being the 
most westerly of the West India Islands. Its shape approaches a crescent, 
with the concavity at the south. It divides the entrance to the Gulf of 
Mexico into two passages, that to the north-west being thirty-two-and-a-half 
leagues wide in the narrowest part, between the points of Hicacos, in Cuba, 
and Tancha, on the Florida coast. The south-west passage is thirty-eight 
leagues wide-between the Cabo de San Antonio of Cuba and the Cabo de 
Catoche, the most salient extremity of the peninsula of Yucatan. The 
length of the island, following the shortest curve, is 648 miles, and its ex- 
treme breadth 107 miles. The superficial extent is 31,468 square miles, or 
with the other small islands attached to it, 32,807 square miles, an area a 
little exceeding that of the State of Maine, and about equal to that of In- 
diana. The shores are low and flat, and difficult of approach. The island 
is divided into two unequal sections by a cordillera of mountains, extending 
nearly its whole length ; it is well watered, and the streams are rapid, but 
of course very short. The principal articles of export are too well known 
to need mention. Among the fruits are the pine, or anana, oranges, shad- 
docks, the forbidden fruit, melons, plantains, bananas, the mamey colorado, 
or apple, the amarilla, lemons and sweet limes, and the nispen, or sapote de 
la India—all abundant. The fig and strawberry are likewise found, but not 
so common. Among the roots used for food are the sweet and bitter yuca, 
cassava being made from the latter, the yam, &e, Of cereal plants, Indian 
corn, of which two crops are obtained in a year, rice, and beans of various 
~ kinds, are cultivated, and wheat was formerly raised. The market garden- 
ers of Havana supply the tables of the inhabitants, especially in the dry 
season, with a vast variety of excellent vegetables. The cultivation of in- 
digo, though often attempted, has met with little success. The cotton culti- 
vation is inconsiderable, and has never engaged much attention, although 
the plant thrives in many districts. Cacao is of comparatively recent intro- 
duction, and was expected to supply, in some degree, the place of coffee. 
The wax of the island is considered equal to that of Venice. Among the 
forest trees, the mahogany, cedar, ebony, black and white guayacan, the 
courbana, the curey, the cerillo, the grenadillo, the hayajarico, or yayajabito, 
and the wild orange tree, all elassed among the precious woods, are abund- 
ant, and the kinds used in building, and for furniture, machinery, &e., are 
yet more numerous. Of minerals, copper, iron, and coal are abundant. 
There is also some gold and marble, and deposits of salt, lime, and chalk 
abound. 


— —_————$ ames a a 





* The principal facts in this description of Cuba are gathered from a work on Cuba, by David 
Turnbull, Esq., an Englishman, who visited the island in 1837-8, 
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Of domestic animals, the ox, the horse, and the pig, are by far the most 
valuable, aud form a large proportion of the wealth of the island ; sheep, 
goats, and mules are inferior, both in number and quantity. Of domestic 
fowl, the common cock and hen are most numerous. ‘The goose, turkey, 
pigeon, and peacock are also well known. The sylvan birds are numerous. 

irds of prey are few, and the vulture and turkey-buzzard are protected by 
law and custom, on account of their services in the removal of carrion. The 
reefs and shallows, and the sandy portion of the beach are famous for the 
turtle. The waters abound with delicious fish, and in the gulfs and bays, 
the crocodile and cayman are found. The manati inhabits deep pools of 
fresh water, and the iguani, a kind of lizard, is found on the banks of rivers, 
bays, and lagoons. The land-crab is in some parts very numerous and 
troublesome. The surface is sometimes undermined by them for half a 
league continuously, and the traveler is liable to serious accident by breaking 
through. 

Snakes and reptiles are not numerous. The maja, twelve or fourteen feet 
in length, and eighteen or twenty inches in circumference, is the largest, but 
is less dangerous than the jubo, about six feet long, which has no hesitation 
in attacking a man. 

Among the useful insects are the bee, and phosphorescent flies, which 
may be used for light. The noxious insects are the nigua, or jigger, a spe- 
cies of ant called vivajagua, the family of mosquitoes, some of them pow- 
erful enough to draw blood through a thick leather glove, the sand-fly, the 
scorpion, less poisonous than that of E Zurope, and spiders, whose sting is ma- 
lignant enough to produce fever and endanger life. 

Havana, the capital of the island, has one of the most safe, capacious, and 
best defended harbors in the world. It is guarded by six strong-holds, and 
a wall, with ditches, surround the city. The rise and fall of the tide is 22 
inches, and the depth of water at the entrance not less than eight fathoms. 
The population in 1827 amounted to 112,023, of which there were within 
the walls, free and slave, 37,980, and in the suburbs, 54,043; the garrison 
numbered 18,000 of the above total. The whites were 46,621; free Ne- 
groes, 15,347; free mulattoes, 8,215; Negroslaves, 22,830 ; mulatto slaves, 
1,010. The city had 3,671 houses, all of stone, the suburbs 7,968 houses, 
of various materials. In 1840, Havana had 240,000 inhabitants, and the 
present population is not less than 300,000, making it the next city in size 
to New York upon the whole American continent. 

The city of Puerto Principe contained a population of 49,012 in 1827, 
and is at about that figure at present. Matanzas, Santiago, Trinidad, Neu- 
vitas, Baracoa, San Salvador, &ec., are the other chief towns. Santiago is 
very unhealthy, being peculiarly liable to the ravages of the yellow fever. 


The population of Cuba was at different periods as follows:— 


White. Free colored, Total. 
16,000 
20,000 
40,000 
170,370 
272,140 
ives 199,145 630,980 
311,051 106,494 286,942 704,487 
400,000 110,000 860,000 870,000 
418,291 152,838 436,495 1,007,624 
605,560 205,570 436,100 1,247,230 
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In the fifty-two years between 1775 and 1827, the increase of the popu- 
lation of Cuba was 413 per cent—that of the United States, in the same, 
rapid as it was, did not reach above 400 per cent at the utmost. In the 
period between 1790 and 1850, the growth of the population of Cuba was 
about 490 per cent, and that of the United States, 592 per cent. After 
the United States, the growth of Cuba must have exceeded that of any 
other portion of the continent. Many peculiar circumstances have combined 
to produce this result, apart from natural causes. An extensive emigration 
from Jamaica to Cuba, said to reach 30,000, took place in 1655, when the 
former island was taken from the Spaniards; in 1656-7, near 8,000 emi- 
grated thither from Jamaica. In 1763, the English having evacuated Ha- 
vana, and retaining still possession of the Floridas, a like emigration occur- 
red from the latter. In 1789 and 1791, the permission to foreigners to 
bring in slaves, gave a strong impetus to emigration toward Cuba from other 
than Spanish dominions. In 1795, the Spanish port of St. Domingo being 
ceded to France, a strong migration of Spanish subjects flowed thence upon 
Cuba. Another followed from New Orleans on its cession to the United 
States, in 1803. The invasion of the Peninsula by Napoleon, in 1808, and 
its troubles throughout, with the subsequent revolutions and the disturb- 
ances following them in the Spanish provinces on the continent, stimulated 
a heavy tide of emigration from different quarters toward that island, which 
remained all the while in comparative tranquillity. With all these favoring 
circumstances, had Cuba been possessed of a good government, uniting a be- 
neficent administration of the Jaws with a judicious commercial policy, it is 
almost impossible to estimate the degree of importance it would have at- 
tained at the present time. We think it beyond a doubt that the city of 
Havana would, under as favorable political auspices as those of the city of 
New York has enjoyed for 50 years past, have as far exceeded the latter in 
size, wealth, and commercial importance, as it is now itself exceeded by that 
city. As to the capacity for future growth, Cuba has yet a large future. It has, 
at present, only 40 inhabitants to the square mile, a density much below 
that of either of the three principal States of the Union—Ohio having 50 
to the square mile. With-adensity equal to that of New York in 1850, 
Cuba would contain above 2,000,000 inhabitants, and with the density of 
Massachusetts, 4,000,000, or one-sixth as many as the whole present popu- 
lation of the Union; while its capacity for the support of population cannot 
be inferior to that of any portion whatever of the United States. 


The following is a statement of the value of the principal articles of Cuban 
produce in 1849 :— 


PRODUCTIONS OF CUBA IN 1849. 


Garden fruits............ $14,839,050 | Other agricultural products.. $3,728,175 
MU Nios. gbicedcdeseee a rer 8,605,780 
Esculent vegetables & fod- BME acess ccedcccscoccss 1,346,055 

OS vcs eee ews GOOT MSO P HOGS 2. cece cc ccceccscces 1,166,880 
PH s Se dis evdwiictess DE IEs oo vscccvecssccccsce 1,074,216 
DG Ness ovcchMbuekes DING CRUG a 5 coc cceccscccccoeds 326,040 
a re pee TNR PINION cg kbc i ccccccesessnen 180,289 
so SEEREE RE ete 1,760,110 | Mutton ..........cceeeees 120,000 
Cedar, mahogany, & other + 

ET eee 1,711,198 Pelvis wencceceisset $59,791,462 
PE Ae aC 1,462,728 





The value of the imports and exports of the island, for a series of years, 
has been as follows :— 
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Years. Im Exports. Years. Im Exports. 

18387.. $29,940,357 00 $20,346,607 00 | 1845.. $23,490.357 00 $18,792 812 00 
1840. 24,700,189 81} 25,941,783 374] 1846... 22,607,427 00 22,000,588 00 
1841. 25,081,408 560 26,774,614 5664/1847... 22,889,119 00 27,998,770 00 
1842.. 24,637,527 25 26,684,701 00 | 1848.. 25,485.565 00 26,077,068 00 
1843. 23,422,096 43% 25,029,792 624) 1849... 26,320,460 00 22,436,556 00 
1844. 23,771,865 00 25,426,591 18$|1850.. 28,983,227 564 25,631,948 00 


The principal articles of import and export, for the two years, 1837 and 
1849, at the Cuba custom-house valuation, are exhibited herein :— 


IMPORTS. 





1837. 1819, 
Wines, liquors, and liquids $1,827,764 $2,782,360 
Beef, pork, and other meats. 1,425,497 1,971.260 
Spices and fruits......... 293,565 833,950 
Grain and flour............. SE ere . 8,302,849 4,160,140 
ER wastes ass hana bib aes adn shea s sen > 48 487,909 653,680 
Other provisions, &e 1,629,161 1,968,380 
Manufactures of cotton 8,238,120 2,487,200 
. of linen 2,881,999 2,840,980 
576,178 487,890 
516,484 830,940 
504,432 433,710 

1,899,627 

979,888 1,721,200 
8,422,930 5,275,940 


$69,010 $232,796 

7,927,526 15,559,745 

2,133,567 877.636 

171,800 134,980 

63,384 48,103 

718,598 1,478,202 

1,267,496 1,236,762 

BNE SON don wb. 0 std Kalinin od dienes 501,055 
24,619 

MN no scnnetahbenmegesevecences ‘ 113,195 
OUT Ss <aicare e's Cweies abi < vies owes awe 89,541 


Of the imports into Cuba in 1850, there was from Spain 29.81 per cent ; 
from the United States 22.96 per cent; from England 21.10 per cent; Ger- 
many 7.27 per cent; France, 6.03 per cent ; and Spanish America, 6.91 per 
cent. Of the exports, 11.98 per cent was to Spain; 32.61 to the United 
States; 27.55 to England; 7.30 to Germany; 7.27 to France; and 2.26 
to Spanish America. The amount of the imports to, and the exports from, 
each country, in the years 1849 and 1850, may be found on page 79, of 
the 26th volume of the Merchants’ Magazine, (January, 1852.) 

The following statement of the imports and exports at the different ports 
of the island in 1849, shows their commercial rank, severally :— 


IMPORTS. 

Spanish vessels, Foreign vessels, Total. 
$13,296,000 $6.450,000 $19,746,000 
1,167,000 1,097,000 2,264,000 
Pi Miccceuscessoategenues ; 839,000 839,000 
Trinidad..... Soe (esses eovccces 270,000 379,000 649,000 
IIR cus 600s evens ocaneg 193,000 892,000 585,000 
Sagua la Grande .......... ome ome de). jem 88,000 88,000 
St. Jago BO Ris ons ctsiees ewer 1,166,000 887,000 2,053,000 
Ee 275,000 322,000 597,000 


$16,367,000 $9,954,000 $26,321,000 
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EXPORTS. 
Spanish vessels. Foreign vessels, Total. 

Ps oii aiden desde ce sites $4,189,000 $7,276,000 $11,465,000 
SEE FOOSE OT 656,000 8,191,000 8,847,000 
wns 0 nae t on pence See 9,000 650,000 659,000 
EE cass bk ee S sy os) ane aue 138,000 1,011,000 1,144,000 
Cienfuegos......... SreesSeeves 71,000 997,000 1,068,000 
Sagua la Grande ..........0005 pi Rion abs 657,000 657,000 
St. Jago de Ouba.........0-.00. 867,000 2,536,000 2,908,000 
dic cina «4 chen 4 nbccnenins 168,000 541,000 793,000 

eo y i. $5,573,000 $16,968,000 $22,536,000 


The leading articles of export from the United States to Cuba, in the year 
ending June, 1851, were, according to the Secretary of the Treasury’s an- 
nual exhibit, as follows :— 





Whale oil........... galls. 184,094 | Indian corn.......... bush. 229,105 
Linseed oil........ is vavew : 8,311 | Indian meal.......... bbls. 3,398 
Spermaceti candles... . .lbs, 56,925 | Potatoes........ .. bush. 66,058 
Tallow candles........... 715,764 | Apples. .......eceees bbls. 6,964 
Dried or smoked fish . .qtls. 41,062 | Rice..... tes Coc Saale tres. 27,618 
Pickled fish....... .. bbls. 2,269 | Soap ...ccccccevcces Ibs. 380,748 
ig PORT VEe TE 548,367 | Leather......... eeéevees 16,864 
on EOE ihbas's ee oo 191,615 
Cheese............ gins ittw obec 256,162 | Beer, ale, porter, cider. galls, 85,251 
MOS cus Gk anes uaa SOG LSTMEIN = oko c wn 4-05.08 0008 Ibs. 2,698,886 
Flour and bacon.......... 1,240,803 | Castings and other manufac. 

| Pah, BORG err epee 7,836,153 | iron and steel...... dolls. 534,422 
Boards and planks...... M. 54,491 | Paper and stationery...... 31,119 
Other lumber........ dolls. $7,816 | Paints and varnish........ 11,830 
Manufactures of wood..... FL cakccnvcesctacpess 23,225 
Household furtiiture ...... TT GRIN uu cinden nee ¢aater.e 14,092 
Specie and bullion......... CRBS FE as ec cdt i ccvcccueece 18,220 
Piece & stuff good & prints . 105,964 | Pepper............... lbs. 608,189 
Og OA'y bee 0s een -lbs. 98,348 | Cordage.......eeeescoes ‘ 29,326 
Figs..... CRISES 1 NOD $8,374 Galt... ...cscscees ip ace 17,491 


The total export to Cuba being $6,524,123, of which $5,239,276 was the 
produce of the United States. Of this export, $6,318,962 was carried in 
American and only $205,161 in foreign bottoms. The total export to all 
the dominions of Spain was $13,249, 056. 

The principal articles imported into the United States from Cuba, in the 
same year, were— 


SHOE Bud dicen svn eu bbls. 8,099,084 ; Tobacco, unmanufact’d...lbs. 8,396,796 
Molasses,............ roves Fo FY ake rs Paka 4 5 162,904 
Sugar, brown ..... -..-lbs, 275,827,497 Other manufac. tobacco. Ibs. 22,460 
“ white, clayed, or pow- BI  ndsesscensshanh® 13,144 
GOD. oc cccceces 2,174,194 Cédar, mahogany, grenadil- 
Cocoa... ...... bs dnc desea 82,898 la, rose, and satin, unman- 
BRON, iva deciiecces 27,125, ufactured ......... dolls, 97,580 
Specie and bullion. . . .dolls. $88,998 Dyewood in stick......... 11,505 
Copper ore.......0eese00- 11,071 


The total import from Cuba amounted to $17,046,931, a larger amount 
than was brought into the United States from any other country, excepting 
England and France. 

Tre Cuban tariffs have always been very unequal, and through all their 
modifications, have been especially onerous (not with particular design) on 
the trade of the United States. _Under the late tariff, the duty on flour 
was $2 a barrel. Wheat is little grown in Cuba, and in 1837 the price of 
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American flour in Havana was $45 a barrel. On coffee there was an export 
duty of one cent per five pounds, and on tobacco of one-half cent a pound. 
The differential duty, making a reduction of about 7 per cent on foreign 
goods brought in Spanish bottoms, and on Spanish produce of about 7} 
per cent under the same goods in foreign bottoms, has given such efficient 
protection to the trade under the Spanish flag, that it has increased to about 
half the whole Commerce of the island. The effect has been unfavorable 
to the revenue of the island, but the system, an American resident writes, 
last year, was likely to continue, as it “lessens the burdens upon importers 
and consumers, finds employment for a vast amount of Spanish tonnage, 
and last, though not least, influences the trade to Spanish commercial houses, 
who are already rivaling in consequence the great American and English es- 
tablishments, for so many years known to fame in other mercantile commu- 
nities, and who, especially the Americans, almost monopolized the trade 
of this great city during the existence of the wars with South America and 
Mexico, whose privateers almost annihilated the Spanish mercantile marine.” 

The new tariff of Cuba, will be found under the head of Commercial 
Regulations, in the present number of the Merchants’ Magazine. 

The very heavy burdens imposed upon our trade by the Cuban tariffs, to- 
gether with the reservations made in favor of Spanish vessels, indaced Con- 
gress to adopt the rather questionable policy of a retaliatory act, passed 
about 1834, and still in existence. This law provides that in all cases of 
Spanish vessels clearing from a port in the United States for a port in the 
islands of Cuba or Porto Rico, there shall be charged as tonnage money on 
said vessels, an amount equal to the excess of import duties chargeable on 
the cargoes of said vessels by the tariffs of said islands on American over 
Spanish bottoms. 

This act is objected to as unconstitutional, on the ground that Congress 
is prohibited from imposing any export duty, which this tonnage charge is 
said, in effect, to be. The result of the measure has been, it would appear, 
to reduce the trade between Cuba and the United States in Spanish ves- 
sels to a very small figure. The imports into Cuba from the United States, 
under the Spanish flag, were but $11,050 in 1849, and the exports from 
Cuba to the United States, $2,129 only. The trade under the same flag 
with Europe was, the same year, as follows :— 


$770,930 $399,770 

England 4,345,300 638,320 
Germany 912,780 316,790 
323,300 123,000 

320,270 14,800 





$6,672,540 $1,492,608 


In the year ending June, 1851, 121 Spanish vessels, of 28,422 tons en- 
tered the United States from Cuba, of which but 3 vessels, of 523 tons 
cleared again for Cuba. But all that is thus lost to the Spanish vessels is 
not a transfer of freightage to our vessels. Our exports are confined almost 
wholly to bulky or cheap articles, which cannot afford the difference of freight 
charged by Spanish vessels, or to such as can be obtained only of the Uni- 
ted States. “It is,’says a correspondent of one of our journals, writing 
from Cuba, “ familiar to the recollection of all interested in the Cuba t:ade, 
that vast amounts of China, Russian, French, German, and English goods 
were formerly imported into the Island of Cuba from the United States un- 
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der drawback, yielding the usual profits or commissions on such trade, and 
furnishing indirect employment to their citizens.”* 

The revenue of Cuba, according to Turnbull, in five years ending with 
1837, averaged $8,948,581; 61 per cent of this amount was from the cus- 
toms, and the rest was made up from various internal revenues. In 1844, the 
revenue was $10,490 252 87; and for the three years, 1847-8-9, the 
amount from each source was as follows :— 

1847. 1848. 1849. 
$5,096,588 $6,088,715 $5,840,260 
Import duties and tonnage............... 6,174,538 6,580,500 5,844,783 
BERS CIES eT 709,825 816,226 684,477 








Total. ........ceesece sececssss $12,880,446 $13,485,441 $12,269,420 


The internal tax is made up principally from the Diezmos, a tithe collect- 
ed upon certain agricultural products ; the Alcavala, a duty of 6 per cent 
upon the amount of all sales of lands, houses, Negroes, or any other proper- 
ty requiring a notary—it is the most onercus of the internal taxes; the 
Lottery, of which there are sixteen drawings in each year, all other methods 
of open gambling being prohibited. The Lottery yielded $600,000 in 
1848, Of the revenue collected in the island, the greater portion is con- 
sumed in the administration, and only a small balance is sent to Spain. 
There has never been what the Spaniards call a catastro, a minute periodi- 
cal valuation of all the real property of the island, as a basis for taxation. 
The mere attempt,to establish a catastro, Turnbull says, would have been 
treated as an open breach of the privileges and fweros of the landed propri- 
etors; would have inflamed the minds of the inhabitants at large; and 
would have led, in all probability, to a general conflagration. The reason 
assigned for this exemption is, that all the American provinces of Spain 
have, ever since their discovery, been constantly regarded as integral por- 
tions of the ancient kingdom of Castile, which has enjoyed the same privi- 
lege over the kingdoms of Aragon and Valencia and the principality of 
Catalonia. 

The circulating medium of Cuba, like that of Spain, is composed entire- 
ly of the precious metals—and the island presents, probably, as favorable an 
instance as is to be found of a country or large community, ranking among 
enlightened people, engaged largely in trade, with only the aid of simple 
hard-money currency. When the Sub-Treasury was under debate in Con- 
gress, about 1840, very frequent allusions were made to Cuba, by the advo- 
cates of the measure, particularly by Benton, Walker, Silas Wright, and 
Buchanan. She was presented by them as, in the matter of currency, a 
model for the United States. But the other party did not admit that Cuba 
had lierself realized the benefits from her system attributed to it. It is cer- 
tain, on a review of her condition and affairs, that Cuba carries on a great 
and healthy trade, that wealth has rapidly accumulated, and that agricul- 
ture and Commerce have been swiftly extended, and that much capital has 
been expended in various improvements, without any aid from foreign loans 
or credits, or any of the plans pursued elsewhere to enlarge the currency. 
Under a better political system, a vastly greater result could have been ac- 
complished. Whether the island would have attaived a more prosperous 
condition with a mixed currency, depends wholly on the question whether 








* We are glad to see that a bill has been brought into the Senate to repeal the injudicious act 
in question, 
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she would have been most disposed to the abuse or to the judicious use of 
the representative money. 

In political importance, Cuba maintains at the present time, and indeed 
has held during at least this century, a rank above that perhaps of any other 
State or province of no larger territorial dimensions and population, and 
having a share so purely passive in the affairs of the world. It is the result 
entirely of her vast natural opulence, conjoined with her remarkable geo- 
graphical position. As to any posi ive action of hers in the field of human 
politics, many counties and even parishes in other countries have exerted a 
more effective influence, But the island has stood and yet stands as a splendid 
prize, tempting the cupidity of the great maritime nations. Certainly no 
one of the great commercial powers of Europe has been for a half-century 
any more unwilling to own Cuba than the United States has been; and 
notwithstanding their several protests on this point, we are still disposed to 
believe that prudential considerations alone bave heretofore restrained each 
of them from endeavoring to gratify a desire for this Spanish vineyard. 
France has not been powerful enough, at least since Napoleon L., to attempt 
the acquisition. England has disclaimed, with most solemnity of all, any 
design, at any time, to bring Cuba into her respectable family of dependen- 
cies, and perhaps England is honest therein; yet she is accused of an ac- 
quisitive design, persistently kept in view, aiming by an insidious, and, it 
should be said, a very patient policy,.to effect, in time, the cherished end. 
If this has been so, it seems now likely that in the delay of a too gradual 
advance toward her ultimate object, the fruition has been sempiternally post- 
poned. At the present time, we readily accept the affirmations of each of 
these powers as sincere, believing that neither of them desires to add to its 
already sufficiently complex affairs any new and needless difficulties, and 
that their object is simply, what it professes to be, to restrain the United 
States from the annexing irruption which they fear our people are preparing 
to make upon Cuba. 

It is not to be denied that an eye of favor is turned toward Cuba in the 
United States, and it is, indeed, highly probable that had the subject been 
thoroughly discussed by the people, the sentiment of a decided majority would 
be that Cuba ought to be acquired whenever that can be effected in a safe 
and honorable manner. But they have not yet any of that mad devotion 
to the object, which the English journals wrongly infer from the animus of 
one or two “indignation meetings” in the large cities, must boil through- 
out the Union ; and if not goaded into an excitement by the policy of for- 
eign powers, are not likely to get into any phrensy at all about Cuba, A 
portion, not inconsiderable, of the people have seen no occasion, as yet. to 
give the subj-ct any definite thought. The number of those rash spirits 
designated flibustiers is exceedingly small and uninfluential, in all sections, and 
such a damper has been put upon their hopes by the expressions of opinion 
made in Congress at the opening of the present session, and by the state of 
public feeling, that they are likely to be very quiet forsome time. Even the 
so much denounced piratical “‘ Order of the Lone Star,”* professes its object 
to be only to “assist any people struggling for freedom, whenever they can 
do so without violation of their duties and obligations as American citizens.” 
According to present appearances, the policy of President Fillmore on this 
matter, will in the main, be fully sustained ; and there is very good reason 
to believe, notwithstanding what has been said about the issues at the late 





* This order is said to number, at present, about 28,000 men. 
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election, that if circumstances continue of the same cast as at present, no de- 
parture from this policy will be made by his successor—a gentleman of the 
old-fashioned, or Conservative-Democratic school, remarked for very cool 
judgment and a cautious temperament. 

A word here in regard to the character of that ambition for enlargement, 
in its general phrase, which our trans-atlantic cotemporaries term the rapa- 
city, or plundering propensity of the United States. That there is an acquis- 
itive organ on the national cranium, and that it is very respectably developed, 
is a fact we need not deny. The desire of extension, moreover, fed and ex- 
cited at frequent intervals in our brief history, has become something like a 
passion; but yet, enormous as our appetite for land appears to our elder 
brethren, it is very far from being a reckless territorial lust. We do not 
seize and swallow indiscriminately; nor does the pleasure we derive come 
from destruction. We do not labor under the self-encumbering gluttony of 
empire that has afflicted so many nations of ancient times, and of modern 
times, likewise. It is neither the lawless passion of a crowned madman, nor 
the vain pride of a selfish people, who wish only to carry the terror of their 
arms over the whole world, and to tread on the necks of all who are not of 
their name. ‘There is an intelligent idea, a humane purpose, in the empire- 
movement of the American people, comparing favorably with the national 
motives actuating any other people of this age. The intention and the result, 
in every one of the annexations thus far, have been for the benefit of both the 
parties principally concerned. We have come fairly and honorably into the 
possessorship of each acquired territory, and have given to each a full and 
free share in all the privileges before enjoyed by ourselves. Our annexation 
progress is, secondarily, the result of a superior education of the people— 
of expanded popular conceptions—of grand thoughts in the masses; pri- 
marily, we believe it to be an impulse implanted by a higher power, and 
that it is the inception of a great movement that is designed to obliterate 
many of the feeble nationalities and petty distinctions of tongue, that now 
divide men, bring nations in a better communion, and teach the general r.ce 
a better life and better relations than they have hitherto known. 

The prominence which our expansive tendency has assumed, of late, has not 
only arrested the earnest attention of other nations, but has also greatly 
alarmed many of our own people, who anxiously ask— Whither is the Republic 
going? Hasty and ill-advised projects of annexation, are, indeed, fraught 
with a danger by all means to be avoided ; and there are evils and dangers 
behind the best considered schemes of extension. It is, indeed, not yet 
proved, as so many politicians of the boa-constrictor cast of statesmanship 
confidently assume, that the capacity of our government for extension is il- 
limitable. But, on the other hand, we cannot now forsake the position we 
have reached, and return backward to an old policy. It is impossible for 
us to renounce our future, and withdraw within our shell, to avoid by refus- 
ing touch of the world around, the collis on that follows touch. We have, 
hackneyed as the phrase has become, a “ destiny ”—a “ manifest destiny” to 
perform ; and however intently we may seek, as we ought, to follow in the 
general policy of Washington, as the safest and best for all times, yet we 
cannot avoid the calls to bold, manly, authoritative action, which our position 
will necessitate. With a leader’s strength we must take a leader’s post; 
and that will demand a spirit that will go forward to meet obstacles in its 
way, without waiting for others to clear the path. We shall have, often, 
careful as we may be, in national justice and amenify, and averse as we may 
be to mingle in the disputes of others, to declare direct and unqualified hos- 
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tility to evil principles and practices, without endeavoring to circumvent 
them by some by-path of non-intervention. We shall, assuredly, be at some 
time, under the necessity of extending our boundaries, by other annexations, 
however much protested against ; and will be obliged, hower much forbidden, 
to take high interest in the concerns of people and States, in which we have 
little present concern. All this, while our political Mentor is Washington 
still, and not Kossuth. 

To return, Although the eye of the government of the United States 
has been intently fixed on Cuba, for above twenty-five years, its policy to- 
ward her has been throughout the whole period, honorable and dignified. 
It was not a covetous gaze that was turned thither from Washington, but 
the watchfulness of a keen and vigilant statesmanship, observant of every 
thing affecting American interests. Let us here briefly notice the leading fea- 
tures of. this Cuban policy of our government. If the thoughts of Amer- 
ican statesmen had not previously turned towards Cuba, the purchase of 
Louisiana, it would seem now, could not have failed to direct them, in some 
degree, to that point. The prime object of that acquisition was to secure 
the freedom of the mouth of the Mississippi; this object immediately at- 
tained, and the other difficulties which drew the public mind with such pain - 
ful solicitude to that quarter, being adjusted by the cession, the country and 
its guardians were free to look elsewhere for the trouble next to come. Fol- 
lowing their vessels down the Mississippi and across the broad gulf into 
which that noble river disembogues, they must have perceived that the real 
outlet of the Mississippi was still in the possession of others, and that with 
any hostile power in occupancy of the “ Key of the Gulf,” the Commerce of 
the Western region was almost as completely hemmed in as when the Span- 
ish batteries were in guard of the channel at New Orleans. But reasons 
many and sufficient existed then to preclude all thought of an endeavor to 
complete the design of the purchase of Louisiana, by further acquisitions. 
The interests of the West had not then attained that degree of importance 
that seemed to demand any further immediate hazard on their behalf; all 
that had been aimed at, was for the time being enjoyed, and Spain was 
too much embarassed already in both her European and American relations, 
to provoke the hostility of the United States; on its own part, our govern- 
ment was too much involved in questions of immediate and pressing emer- 
gency, to spare attention to matters whose interest attached rather to the 
future than to the present; even if Spain would sell to us, we lacked money 
to buy; in the attempt of acquisition, by any possible mode, our foreign re- 
lations, already so very critical, were certain to become still more embarassed. 
In the probable event of war, we might not be able to defend Cuba to our- 
selves, if we owned it. But more than all, our fathers, although they pur- 
chased Louisiana were not flibustiers, nor professed extensionists of the “ area 
of freedom.” They had not thesmallest design of annexing the whole con- 
tinent, and excepting Aaron Burr, who, we should perhaps say was in ad- 
vance of the age, no public man of that day had dreamed even of “swal- 
lowing Mexico.” They were inexperienced in that kind of business, and in 
the purchase of Louisiana itself, hesitated between the apparent necessity 
that pushed them forward, on one hand, and the magnitude of the act, which 
joined with a dreaded, though silent, constitutional negation, repulsed them 
on the other. Grand as the consummation was, they almost felt its attain- 
ment an enormity; at any rate, their appetite for annexation was satiated, 
and they turned theneeforth no covetous eye without their established 
limits. 
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It was not until the lull in our foreign and home affairs that followed the 
second British war—the commencement of the second era of our constitu- 
tional politics, when we had thoroughly overcome the peculiar dangers and 
vexations of the first period, had attained a very respectable elevation in the 
community of nations, and had by the results of the late conflict acquired 
a self-confidence, even more than commensurate with our real increase of 
strength—that our statesmen took official recognition of the position of Cuba, 
and allowed it to contribute a feature to the new policy. Henry Clay, from 
the outset the ardent champion of the independence of the Spanish Amer- 
ican colonies, proposed at this period to enlist the United States actively in 
behalf of the cause, and urged in the House of Representatives his views 
of “interference” against the re-subjugatory efforts of Spain, with all the 
vigor of his matchless eloquence. Mr. Monroe and his Cabinet, with their 
chief supporters, had a strong leaning in that way also, but were not pre- 
pared to go the length advocated by Mr. Clay, who was suspected of a de- 
sign to affect a new division of parties, the Federalists, as a national party, 
having ceased to exist, and to elevate himself upon a policy counter to that 
of the administration. The ultimate end of Mr. Clay’s design was, un- 
doubtedly, the total expulsion of Spain, if not of all other European powers, 
from the continent, and from the islands belonging to it. | 

In 1823, the allied sovereigns, having suppressed the popular government 
in Spain, the restored king, Ferdinand, invited them to assisi him further in 
reducing his rebellious colonies, which he was, alone, incapable of doing. 
The matter was in consideration, when England peremptorily declared, through 
Mr. Canning, that upon any such interference in the affairs of Spain and her 
colonies, she would recognize the independence of the latter, and this was 
followed in the United States by the bold and unequivocal utterance of the 
famous Monroe doctrine, which was concurred in by the whole cabinet, and 
was received with shouts of eager approval by the whole country. 

In the acts and schemes here alluded to, Cuba was pointed at only as one 
of the American possessions of Spain, and was less referred to as not having 
manifested any real disposition to free herself along with the rest of her sis- 
ter colonies. It was the master mind of John Quincy Adams, the control- 
ling spirit of the Monroe administration, which took the first comprehensive 
survey, with immediate regard to our own concerns, of things atour south 
eastern terminus, and devised and adapted thereto a system of measures of 
remedial and preventive design. The first of these measures was the acqui- 
sition of the Floridas, happily effected by purchase, after a long and tedious 
negotiation, in which the consummate diplomatic tact of the Secretary was 
fully displayed, the President having intrusted him with the entire manage- 
ment of the affair. Next, Mr. Adams turned his eye earnestly upon Cuba, 
and in a dispatch, in which the destiny of Cuba, in the event of its being 
lost to Spain, is treated of, he asserts the political gravitation of Cuba in 
this forcible simile :—“ That if an apple severed by the tempest from its na- 
tive tree could not choose but fall to the ground, so Cuba, forcibly disjoined 
from its own unnatural connection with Spain, and incapable of self support, 
COULD GRAVITATE ONLY TOWARDS THE Nortn American Union; which 
bythe same law of nature could not cast her off from its bosom.” And he 
declares that Cuba has “an,importance in the sum of our national interests 
with which that of no other foreign territory can be compared, and little in- 
ferior to that WHICH BINDS THE DIFFERENT MEMBERS OF THIS UNION TO- 
GETHER,” 
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At the commencement of Mr. Adams’s administration, (which followed in 
the track of the preceding one, except in so far as it yielded to Mr. Olay’s 
views on receiving him as a member,) the States of Central America de- 
signed the conquest of Cuba, with a view to annex it to their own confed- 
eracy, and England and France were supposed, in the United States, to be 
meditating a similar purpose, either alone, or in connection with the other 
American Republics. The press of this country was much occupied with 
the subject, and the public attention was turned with interest toward that isl- 
and. Cuba was spoken of by a London Journal at this time,(1825) as 
“the Turkey of transatlantic politics, tottering to its fall, and kept from fall- 
ing only by the struggles of those who contend for the right of catching her 
in her descent.” 

Feeling as sure as he had expressed himself of the ultimate destination 
to which the political gravitation of Cuba would bring her, Mr. Adams 
deemed a moderate policy the best to be adopted; viz: to wait the course 
of events until the prize should fall of itself into our grasp. It was accord- 
ingly officially promulgated to England, France, and Russia, that the United 
States was satisfied that Cuba, together with Porto Rico should remain in 
the possession of Spain, but that we could not see with indifference their 
transfer to any European power. This policy was strictly adhered to during 
Mr. Adams’s administration, and in Mr. Clay’s instructions to the commis- 
sioners sent to the Panama Congress, one of the objects stated is to prevent 
the other Republics from attempting the conquest of Cuba. In answer to 
the attacks of the opposition in Congress upon the administration on ac- 
count of its foreign policy, who accused Mr. Adams of departing from the 
honored doctrine of neutrality, and of attempting a dangerous interference 
in the affairs of other nations, Mr. Webster made one of the most eloquent 
speeches of his life, in the House, defending the Monroe doctrine, and up- 
holding the Panama mission, and other measures connected in principle 
with these. “ What,” he exclaimed, “do we mean by our neutral policy # 
Not, I suppose, a blind and stupid indifference to whatever is passing around 
us ; not a total disregard to approaching events, or approaching evils, till 
they meet us full in the face. * * * * Our neutral policy, is a policy 
that protects neutrality, that defends neutrality, that takes up arms, if need 
be, for neutrality.” He maintains that if Mexico were attacked, the 
act would call “for decided and immediate interference by us.” Of Cuba, 
he speaks as “ the most important point of our foreign relations,” and denies 
the assertion that the United States have no right to interfere to prevent 
Spain from transferring Cuba to another power, should she undertake to do 
so. The right of self-preservation he declares gives us authority to so inter- 
fere; and he thus sketches the evils of tamely allowing Spain to dispose of 
it as she might please, or of permitting others to take it from her ;—“ Cuba 
as is well said in the report of the Committee of Foreign Affairs, is placed 
in the mouth of the Mississippi. Its occupation by a strong maritime power 
would be felt, in the first moment of hostility, as far up the Mississippi and 
Missouri as our population extends. It is the commanding point of the Gulf 
of Mexico. See, too, how it lies in the very line of our coastwise. traffic ; 
interposed in the very highway between New York and New Orleans. Now 
sir, who can estimate the effect of a change which should place this island 
in other hands, subject it to new rules of commercial intercourse, or connect 
it with objects of a different and still more dangerous nature ?” 

In 1827, as shown by recently published diplomatic correspondence, Mr. 
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Alexander H. Everett, then Minister at Madrid, informed the government 
of a plan entertained by the British Ministry to possess themselves of Cuba ; 
but as no attempt was made to carry out the design, no effort was needed to 
defeat it. 

During the Democratic administrations of Gen, Jackson and Mr. Van 
Buren, we hear but little of the concern of our government in Cuba or Cuban 
affairs. Still, on one or two occasions, and especially in the latter part of Mr. 
Van Buren’s administration, the policy of Mr. Adams regarding the possess- 
ion of Cuba by Spain, is re-affirmed. In Mr. Forsythe’s instructions to Mr. 
Vail, dated July 15, 1840, he says :—* You are authorized to assure the 
Spanish Government, that in case of any attempt, from whatever quarter, to 
wrest from her this portion of her territory, (Cuba,) she may securely de- 

nd upon the military and naval resources of the United States, to aid 

er in preserving or recovering it.” The same assurance was repeated in 
Mr. Tyler’s administration, by Mr. Irving, in conformity to instructions from 
Mr. Webster, who, it thus appears, held still to the ideas he had entertained 
on this point fifteen years before. 

The effort of Mr. Polk to obtain possession of Cuba by purchase, is the 
most remarkable development in the papers alluded to. We see nothing in 
it, however, that was not entirely proper and honorable. It was just at the 
close of the Mexican War, and although a revolution was projected in the 
island, which the volunteer regiments of our army returning from Mexico 
were invited to aid in effecting, the commanding general was ordered to 
prevent any such aid, and to see that the troops were brought directly to 
the United States, without in any event touching at any place in Cuba. Mr. 
Buchanan’s despatches to Mr. Saunders profess the same willingness express- 
ed by the previous administrations that Cuba should remain in possession of 
Spain, and declare like them that “we can never consent that this island 
shall become a colony of any other European power. In the possession of 
Great Britain, or any other strong naval power, it might prove ruinous both 
to our domestic and foreign Commerce, and even endanger the union of the 
States. The highest and first duty of every independent nation is to provide 
for its own safety : and, acting upon this principle, we should be compelled 
to resist the acquisition of Cuba by any powerful maritime State, with al] 
the means whick Providence has placed at our command.” 

Assuring the Spanish government that the United States have done noth- 
ing to countenance a revolution in Cuba, and that it will resolutely suppress 
all attempts in the United States to incite or aid such revolution, Mr. Bu- 
chanan proposes a peaceable purchase, offering one hundred millions of dol- 
lars as the maximum price. Gen. Saunders attempting to open a negotiation 
at Madrid, under Mr. Buchanan’s instructions, was very courteously listened 
to, but received from the Minister of State, as answer ;—“ That it was more 
than any minister dare to entertain such proposition; that he believed such 
to be the feeling of the country, that, sooner than see the Island transferred 
to any power, they would prefer seeing it sunk in the ocean.” Suci was the 
summary conclusion of that negotiation. 

We come now to the last document in the series, received just as we were 
closing the preceding paragraph, the letter of the prescut Secretary of State 
addressed to the Count de Sartiges, in relation to the proposed Tripartite 
Treaty. We are happy to find that the views of the Secretary are almost 
identical with those we designed at this point to express. We regard this 
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“> stating the reasons which induced the President to decline the proposed 
arrangement, Mr. Everett asserts that the United States have a very different 
reason from any that England and France can have for their interest in pre- 
venting Cuba from falling into other hands. The United States are in no 
wise uneasy at any natural increase of territory on the part of England and 
France. But the transfer of Cubato any European power, could not take 
place without a serious derangement of the international system now existing, 
and would indicate designs in reference to this hemisphere which could not 
but awaken alarm in the United States. We should view it as France and 
England would an attempt on the part of the United States to get possess - 
ion of some important island in the Mediterranean, Je informs the min- 
ister that the President “considers the condition of Cuba as mainly an 
American question,” while the proposed convention “assumes that the 
United States has no other or greater interest in the question than France or 
England.” He objects to the convention again, as repugnant to our consti- 
tution, and to our great rule of foreign policy—the avoiding all entangling 
alliances—as established by Washington and Jefferson. Depicting the sit- 
uation of Cuba relative to the Mississippi, he says if a like island, owned by 
Spain, guarded the entrance to the Thames or Seine, and the United States 
proposed to France and England such a convention as this, in regard to it, 
they would assuredly feel that they were assuming the greater disability. 
The liberal policy of President Fillmore toward Spain and Cuba, and the 
harsh course of the military commandant over the latter are then exempli- 
fied, and the significant suggestion is thrown out, that the influence of France 
and England would be best employed about Cuba, in inducing Spain to liber- 
alize the administration of the government of Cuba, so as to remedy the 
evils which have done much to increase the spirit of unlawful enterprise 
against that island. But the proposed convention would fail, if made, as it 
would be “sure to be swept away by the irresistible tide of affairs in a new 
country.” The project rests upon principles, applicable, if at all, to Europe, 
where international relations are of great antiquity and slowly modified, and 
not applicable to America, which but lately a waste, is filling up with intense 
rapidity and adjusting its territorial relations on natural principles. This 
idea the Secretary illustrates by a comparative history of Europe and Amer- 
iea for the century between 1752 and 1852, in the course of which he jus- 
tifies all the acquisitions hitherto made by the United States, and points out 
the beneficial effects flowing from these acqusitions :— 


The consequences are before the world. Vast provinces which had languished 
for three centuries under the leaden sway of a stationary system, are coming 
under the influences of an active civilization. Freedom of Speech, and the Press, 
the Trial by Jury, Religious Equality, and Representative Government, have been 
carried by the Constitution of the United States into extensive regions in which 
they were unknown before. By the settlement of California, the great circuit of 
intelligence round the globe is completed. The discovery of the gold of that 
region, leadirig as it did to the same discovery in Australia, has touched the 
nerves of industry throughout the world. Every addition to the territory of the 
American Union has given homes to European want, from every part of the 
United Kingdom, from France, from Switzerland, and Germany, and from the ex- 
tremest North of Europe, the march of emigration has been taken up, such as the 
world has never seen ae Into the United States, grown to their present 


grandeur in the manner described, but little less than half a million of the popu- 
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lation of the old world is annually pouring, to be immediately incorporated into 
an industrious and prosperous community, in the bosom of which they find po- 
litical and religious liberty, social position, employment, and bread. It is a fact 
which would defy belief, were it not the result of official inquiry, that the emi- 
grants to the United States, from Ireland alone, besides having subsisted them- 
selves, have sent back to their kindred for the last three fond. nearly five millions 
of dollars annually, thus doubling in three years the purchase money of Louisiana. 
Such is the territorial development of the United States in the past century. Is 





it ible that Europe can contemplate it with an unfriendly or jealous care? | 
What 


would have been her condition in these trying times but for the outlet we 
have furnished for her starving millions? 


While we will leave Spain in undisturbed possession of the little remnant 
of her mighty trans-Atlantic empire, the Secretary asks if her possession can 
be expected to last very long.—“Can it resist this mighty current in the 
fortunes of the world? Is it desirable that it should do so?” He argues 
that it would be far more to the benefit of Spain to peacefully transfer Cuba 
to the United States than to retain it under “the best contrived system of 
colonial taxation.” 


But whatever may be thought of these last suggestions, it would seem impos- 
sible for any one who reflects upon the events glanced at in this note to mistake 
the laws of American growth and progress, or think it can be ultimately arrested 
by a convention like that proposed. In the judgment of the President it would 
be as easy to throw a dam from Cape Florida to Cuba, in the hope of stopping 
the flow of the Gulf Stream, as to attempt by a compact like this to fix the for- 
tune of Cuba now and for hereafter—or, as expressed in the French text of the 
convention, for the present as for the future: Pour les present cournil pour la 
venir” —that is, for all coming time. The history of the p»st—of the recent past 
—affords no assurance that twenty years hence France or England will even 
wish that Spain should retain Cuba—and a century hence— judging of what will 
be from what has been—the pages which record this proposition will, like the 
record of the family compact between France and Spain, have no interest but for 
the antiquary. 


Finally, in answer to one reason advanced by M. de Turgot and Lord 
Malmsbury for entering into such a compact, namely, the late bucaneering 
attacks from the United States, Mr. Everett says :— 


The President is convinced that the conclusion of such treaty, instead of put- 
ting a stop to these lawless proceedings, would give a new and powerful impulse 
tothem. It would strike a death-blow to the conservative policy hitherto pur- 
sued in this country towards Cuba. No Administration of this Government, 
however strong in the public confidence in other respects, could stand a day 
under the odium of having stipulated with the great powers of Europe, that in no 
future time, under no change of circumstances, by no amicable arrangement with 
Spain, by no act of lawful war, should that calamity unfortunately occur, by no 
consent of the inhabitants of the island, should they, like the possessions of 
Spain on the American continent, succeed in rendering themselves independent 
—in fine, by no overruling necessity of self-preservation, should the United 
States ever make the acquisition of Cuba. 


Mr. Everett, in this letter, has most happily explained the true policy and 
situation of the United States, and we doubt not, his sentiments will be 
readily sanctioned by the great body of the American people, of all parties. 

We have only one or two remarks to add here—and these, we believe, 
are eminently suggestive of moderation to the honest advocates of Cuban 
annexation. We are disposed to believe, with Mr. Everett, that territorially 
and commercially, the acquisition of Cuba would be very beneficial to the 
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United States—but let us observe in the discussion, first, the difference, 
which the hot-headed annexationists forget, between our interest and our 
right in regard to Cuba. That island is in no sense ours because of her 
situation ; the claim that whatever we deem important upon our boundaries, 
belongs rightfully to us, or is to be acquired in defiance of the rights and 
interests of others, needs no other refutation than simply to trace it to its 
result—an assertion of universal proprietorship. In the second place let us 
remember that the matter is environed with difficulties and dangers, and 
those most formidable—deeply affecting both our foreign relations and our 
internal affairs—perhaps our very existence as a nation. Finally, regarding 
the argument of tnierest, by itself, let us strip it of all the fictitious color- 
ings attached to it. The plea of an interest amounting to a necessity is 
false. After all, we have ground for but a very moderate interest in 
Cuba. We can be safe and great without Cuba. Our Gulf and Missis- 
sippi trade is likely, under the ability of self-protection we have now 
attained, to have just as free passage, inwardly and outwardly, if we do 
not acquire Cuba, as if we do—and might not be greatly disturbed, 
even were England its proprietor. With fortifications at Key West and 
other points on the Florida shore, and a fleet, if need be, in the chan- 
nel, our merchant vessels would be tolerably secure of a way, at all times 
uite as much so probably, as if we owned Cuba. But if we could 
claim Cuba on this ground of commercial necessity, ought we not to assent 
to the propriety of the supposed design of Russia on the Dardanelles? 
Ought she not, too, to possess the island of Zealand, at the mouth of the Bal- 
tic? Should not England also seize the northern coast of France, in order 
to secure the passage of the English Channel? Has not France an equal 
right to the south coast of England? And, finally, as to Cuba itself, would 
not the claim of Mexico be just as good as our own? All these things are 
so obvious, and.so sure of public recognition, that we can safely assure the 
agitated journalists of London, that unless the imprudence of European 
policy in this matter, should force an issue, there is not much reason to fear 
presently any great excitement of the American mind relative to Cuba. 





Art. 11.—THE CALORIC SHIP ERICSSON. 


We gave in the leading article of the Merchants’ Magazine for July, 1852, 
a description of Hricsson’s Caloric Engine, and a brief account of the splen- 
did ship then building for the purpose of presenting this new motive power 
practically before the world. That ship is now complete. She bears the 
name of the distinguished inventor of her engines. These are also finished, 
and repose within the finely moulded, strong-ribbed hull, they are destined 
to propel. Anew mechanical agent has been created to toil for our race, 
upon the land and upon the sea; it has taken its place upon the ocean. 
Upon that element it has already demonstrated its superiority over steam as 
a propelling power. 

By referring to the article we have mentioned it will be seen, that wo 
then entertained no doubt as to the entire practicability and success of this 
invention. We carefully investigated its nature and its principle. To ac- 
complish this we devoted considerable time, It was extraordinary and there- 
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fore calculated to awaken doubt and distrust, as to its efficiency when prac- 
tically applied. It promised to accomplish grand results. It offered to Com- 
merce and mankind the greatest advantages ever secured by the exercise of 
humhn genius. a 

As a faithful chronicler of commercial annals, it became our duty fairly 
to estimate and pronounce upon the practicability of this invention. As a 
public journalist we felt. bound in subjecting it to examination and to public 
criticism, to do no injustice to its author and to create no fallacious hopes in 
the public mind. Every facility for acquiring the knowledge necessary to 
form a reliable opinion was afforded to us by Captain Ericsson. He feared 
praise more than condemnation, and was more anxious to subdue admira- 
tion of this work of his life, than to excite it. He told us how, step by 
step, through more than nineteen years of unencouraged toil, he had re- 
duced to practice, the idea conceived in his early manhood; and as he nar- 
rated practical difficulties encountered, and one by one, in slow succession 
overcome, we wondered less at the great result he had attained, than at the 
steady, unfaltering perseverance, by which it had been achieved. 

There was no exultation, no excitement, as he explained to us how, by 
the application of science and surpassing mechanical knowledge, there had 
slowly, though finally, grown into perfection the engine we examined. It 
had ripened before him so gradually, and almost imperceptibly, under such 
anxious labor, that in his mind, its completion excited no astonishment and 
no delight, but only that calm satisfaction which all usually feel when a great 
result has been accomplished. With the aid of his explanations we exam- 
ined his invention, as embodied in the two machines, which for a consider- 
able period had been in successful practical operation. From the force they 
actually exerted, combined with a knowledge of the means by which that 
force was produced, we drew the conclusion that engines could be construc- 
ted upon the same plan, capable of affording any desired power, and that 
they could be applied to all the various purposes for which steam was em- 
oe This opinion we recorded at a period when the great mass of man- 

ind were, no doubt, inclined to question its soundness. We supported it 
by an ample description of the invention, which in theory was so complete, 
that hitherto, no scientific or other journal, which has come under our notice, 
has ventured to assail it as impracticable. It is now too late to attempt this. 
The Caloric Engine has been tried upon the magnificent scale mentioned 
in our previous number, and which we then predicted would so present it 
to the public, that a second trial would not be required to warrant its uni- 
versal adoption. This prediction has been fully verified. The beginning of 
the year 1853 records the practical development of a New Motive Power, 
destined to be of greater value than any invention ever before devised by the 
intellect of man. It is presented in a ship of more than two thousand two 
hundred tons burden. The waves of ocean never rocked a finer model nor 
one of greater strength. It is worthy to receive the machinery upon whose 
propelling power jt relies, 

On the fourth of January, 1853, the Caloric Ship Ericsson made her first 
trial trip down the Bay of New York; an event which the annals of Com- 
merce will hold in perpetual remembrance. The morning of that day was 
dark and storm threatening. Clouds obscured the sky, and, driven by strong 
winds, rolled along the heavens. The Ericsson Jay moored to her dock 
at Williamsburg, in the East River, opposite the city of New York. It had 
been determined to start at eight o’clock ; before that hour the few persons 
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who were to be the first ever propelled upon the waters of the sea, by a 
' motive power other than steam, were upon her decks. 

Me nn + singe Aas MRE | and the 
one usually employed to take ocean steamers upon their experimental trips, 
declared no steamship had ever made its first trial trip out of the Port 
of New York in such severe weather; and added, that if the purpose of 
selecting such a day for the trip of the Ericsson, was to test the efficiency of 
well tried and powerful machinery, a more appropriate one could not have 
been found. Not an apprehension concerning the effectiveness of his novel 
engines, disturbed the mind of Captain Ericsson, and those around him never 
for a moment doubted their capacity, to propel against wind and wave, and 
heavy sea, the noble ship upon whose deck they stood. Between nine and 
ten o'clock the strong hawsers which held her were unloosed, and she floated 
in unfettered majesty upon the sea. Then her engines began to work, and 
her wheels to turn. Slowly that great ship, the first ever propelled by such 
machinery, began to move. Soon she acquired renewed speed, and cleaving 
a path through the waters, traveled towards the ocean. Her appearance, 
as she passed down the East River and into the bay, was grand. She moved 
at the rate usual for ocean steamers of her class. Her strangeness consisted 
in the absence of that smoke which ascends from the chimneys of those ves- 
sels. From her deck no such chimney towered. Four small white columns, 
harmoniously arranged and top-wreathed with a broad line of gold, aseend- 
ed a few feet above her upper deck ; from neither of which did any smoke 
perceptible to the eye issue. Gracefully she moved onward, gathering speed 
as she passed by wharves and piers, peopled with those who gathered there 
as men had gathered when Fulton, in his first steamer, passed before them. 
Many had assembled to witness the utter failure of the Ericsson, as all had 
= to observe and laugh at, the predicted failure of Fulton, nearly 

lf a century before. But the Ericsson moved on, and dashing the spray 
from her bows, stood straight for the sea. 

She made the distance from Fort William, on Governor’s Island, to Fort 
Diamond, at the Narrows—7} miles by the channel which she took—in 
thirty-four minutes and thirty seconds, thus realizing a speed of about four- 
teen miles an hour. 

Passing through the Narrows, she entered the waters of the lower bay, 
and proceeded towards Sandy Hook. Then the storm which the morning 
had threatened appeared. The wind increased to a gale. Soon the first 
snow storm which has visited the Bay of New York this winter com- 
menced. 

The sky darkened, the weather thickened rapidly, and shut the surround- 
ing land from view, and within a very short time those on board could not 
see,a distance of more than three lengths of the ship. 

The pilot considered it unsafe to venture back, and the Ericsson remained 
there at anchor until the following morning, when she returned to the city, 
making, without effort, a fair speed against a strong wind and tide. 

In a commercial point of view, the importance of this new motive power 
cannot be estimated. The owners of the Ericsson did not expect to secure 
great speed by the engines for which they contracted, nor did the inventor 
promise it. He did not care to attain that object, nor did they desire it. 
All they wished was to obtain such a degree of speed as would make the 
Ericsson, with her new motive power, the most valuable ship for commercial 
purposes upon the ocean, and this they have accomplished. What the in- 
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ventor desired was the practical introduction of his discovery upon so broad 
a scale, that the world at large should appreciate its overwhelming advan- 
tages; and this end he has secured. His work is done, and hereafter the 
artisan, in constructing the Caloric Engine, need only increase the area of 
its cylinders, to attain any power which steam has hitherto produced. We 
have said that neither the owners nor the inventor expected speed in the 
Ericsson. Had they desired it, however, they could hardly have been dis- 
appointed. Upon her first trip, made under many disadvantages, her speed 
was greater than the average attained by the ocean steamers of the worl, 

This is far beyond what her owners were permitted to hope. They were 
promised by Captain Ericsson engines unparalleled in point of economy, 
api safe, but of very moderate power. This pledge he has redeemed. 

e was strongly inclined before constructing the machinery, to employ cyl- 
inders of sixteen instead of fourteen feet in diameter, and thus to have at- 
tained all that was desirable in point of speed. He was deterred from ex- 
ecuting this plan, however, by the strong impression which prevailed among 
practical men that it would be impossible to cast cylinders of so large a 
size. 

It was then said that attempts to cast those of but twelve feet in diame- 
ter had been made and had failed; and prejudices were strong in the minds 
of engineers and others, that this invention could not be carried out upon a 
large scale, because of the immense cylinders required. These views, as 
the result has proved, were entirely erroneous. They were by Captain 
Ericsson so regarded. He resolved, however, that while cylinders of the 
requisite area should be cast, to demonstrate the practicability of his inven- 
tion when developed upon a scale of great magnitude and power, the size 
of the castings should not be such as to render probable a failure in at- 
tempting their fabrication. Guided by these views, cylinders fourteen feet 
in diameter were determined upon, being in area about three times as large 
as those used in the Collins steamers. It was necessary to cast four cylin- 
ders of this immense size, and this opération was performed without the 
slightest difficulty. These cylinders are pronounced by competent judges 
to be the finest ever seen of any considerable magnitude; and ir the pro- 
cess of casting them, it was ascertained that they could be made of any 
size required. What, therefore, was at the first stated to be a practical dif- 
ficulty in the way of this invention has been overcome, and we can there- 
fore state, with entire confidence, that to its qualities of safety and economy 
may be added its capacity to produce power, and consequently speed, to any 
extent attainable by steam. To secure that object, no invention is required. 
The constructor has but to increase the area of the cylinders, and it is ac- 
complished. 

We congratulate the world upon the introduction of this invention. It 
appears at the appropriate time. Human enterprise has stretched its hands 
to the remotest quarters of the earth, and the Commerce of mankind finds 
its way along the most distant seas. The steamer, with a single cargo of 
coals can but attain a distance of about three thousand miles, while the gold 
hunter, to reach the mines of Australia and of California, may wish to tra- 
verse more than fifteen thousand miles of ocean. Immense cargoes follow 
on his track, and center in his distant home, and these must now be trusted 
in sailing vessels to the fickleness of winds, or be sent at great expense by 
steam, where, by intermediate landings and fresh supplies of coal, that agent 
can be used. 
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On the 11th of January, 1853, the Ericsson made a short trip down the 
Bay of New York, for the purpose of giving the press of that city an op- 
portunity to inspect her machinery, whilst in operation. A few scientific 
men, besides members of the press, were invited. The number was not so 
great as to prevent a careful examination of the engines by every one pres- 
ent. This was done while the Ericsson was proceeding dewn the bay; and 
her machinery was subjected to the minutest inspection and criticism. All 
were astonished at its simplicity and its grandeur. Its appearance is in 
many respects unlike that of the steam-engine. Its huge cylinders show 
the energies by which the raging tempest is to be overcome. As the whirl- 
wind sweeps onward, a little of its fierce breath is caught and caged, and 
forced to propel against that whirlwind the noble ship over whose decks it 
sweeps. 

On returning to the city of New York, Captain Ericsson gave clear and 
lucid explanations of the machinery, illustrating its operations by diagrams, 
and in the most satisfactory and convincing manner answered every objec- 
tion which has been urged against it. 

The small quantity of fuel required to propel this “breathing ship,” 
proudly through the winds and the waves, astonished all on board. Not 
more than six tons of anthracite coal can be consumed in twenty-four hours 
—not one-eighth the quantity required for working steam-engines of equal 
power. But one Fireman and one Engineer were on duty during the trip, 
and their duties were very light, and by no means responsible or arduous ; 
their performance did not require the exercise of much care or intelligence. 
Greasing the machinery appeared to be the principal employment of the 
Engineer, and the feeding of the furnaces demanded but a small portion of 
the time of the Fireman. 

On anchoring off the Battery a meeting was organized on board, and 
resolutions adopted by the representatives of the press of New York and 
other places, expressing their entire confidence in the complete success of 
the new motor. These resolutions embody, without an exception, that we 
are aware, the views of all who that day witnessed the triumph of the 
noblest enterprise of the nineteenth century. 

All honor and gratitude to T1z MEN who have stood by and aided Cap- 
tain Ericsson, in the herculean labor of developing his inventions upon the 
grand scale in which it appears. Mr. Sroucnroy, whose name appears in 
the resolutions below, is a member of the New York bar, and has for several 
years past been employed as council in many of the most important patent 
cases in the country. The name of Jony B. Krrenina, already widely 
known as one of the most eminent merchants on the globe, is the architect of 
his own fortune—a fortune that he has carved out within the last few years. 

But time and space admonish us to close our brief record of the “trial 
trips ” of the “ Ericsson.” In a future number of the Merchants’ Magazine 
we shall present a full and ample description of her engines. We now re- 
cord as matter of history, the first public expression of confidence in an in- 
vention which, in our judgment, will confer upon commercial enterprise and 
the industrial arts untold benefits. 

Resolved, That this meeting of those present upon the trial tripof the Calorie 
Ship Ericsson, is no less fully and deeply impressed with the grave importance 
of the subject upon which it feels called to express a judgment, than completely 
aware of the many advantages to the public, which must arise from the now in- 
contestable success of the invention which has to-day been put into practical 
operation. 
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Resolved, That upon thorough examination and actual observation, we are en- 
tirely convinced that the invention of Captain Ericssoy is no longer of question- 
tionable practicability, but from this day takes rank with the foremost of the 
great a useful inventions which the world owes to science and genius, and that 
it promises to surpass, in efficiency, any other adjunct to the advancement of 
Commerce and the industrial progress of the world. 

Resolved, That from its economy, safety, and ready applicability to all purposes 
requiring motive power, the Caloric Engine cannot fail to minister largely to the 
happiness of mankind. 

Resolved, That the peculiar adaptability to sea vessels of the new motor pre- 
sented to the world by Captain Ericsson, is now fully established ; and that it 
is likely to prove in every respect superior to steam for such ay apa 

Resolved, That the remarkable economy of fuel necessary for its working, the 
absence of all risk from explosion, and the low temperature throughout the ship, 
even in the engine and fire rooms, as satisfactorily exhibited on this trip, are 
among the most prominent claims of the Caloric Engine to the attention of the 
scientific and commercial world. 

Resolved, That in his lucid, simple, and comprehensive statement of his theory 
and description of his engine, Capt. Ericsson has not only demonstrated the 
beautiful completeness end perfect working of the system which he has brought, 
by twenty years’ elaboration, to its present commanding position before the world, 
but has shown a fertility of resource, and a ready command of his vast scientific 
et which hardly less entitles him to the admiration of all who hear 

im. 

Resolved, That in the admirable construction of the Ericsson and in the beauty 
of her model, and in the perfectly successful production of so novel and remark- 
able an engine, Messrs. Perrint, Patterson & Stack, her builders, and Messrs. 
Hoce & Detamarer, her machinists, have shown themselves worthy coadjutors 
in so noble a project, so important an invention. 

Resolved, That E. W. Stoucuron, Esq., the intimate friend and legal adviser 
of the inventor, Joun B. Kircnine, Esq., and G. B. Lamar, Esq., and others, 
the MEN who have invested their capital and lent their influence to ensure the 
success of this great enterprise, are entitled to the enduring gratitude of the en- 


tire Social, Commercial, and Industrial world. 
R. G. WHITE, 
JAMES, J. MAPES. Committee. 
FREEMAN HUNT. 





Art. II.—TRADE AND COMMERCE OF BALTIMORE IN 1852. 


In accordance with our plan of embodying in the pages of the Merchants’ 
Magazine, from year to year, a history of the progress of Tradv and Com- 
merce in the principal commercial cities, we proceed to lay before our readers 
the annual review or statement furnished to our hands by the Editors of 
the Baltimore Price Current.* 


A review of the business operations of our city for the year elapsed, although 
it may not afford any very striking feature with regard to actual increase, will 
show a regular and healthy condition of things, with an abundant money market, 
and an absence of specul:tion generally; and there is to be observed every ele- 
ment of future growth and prosperity, with the promise that so soon as our 
carrying facilities are perfected, an extent of inland as well as foreign trade, equal 
to the desires of the most zealously ambitious, must be realized. With regard 


* For a similar statement for the year ending December 3lst, 1851, see Merchants’ Magazine for 
February 1852, (vol. xxvi., pages 172-183.) 
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to the progress made toward enlarging and facilitating our trading operations, it 
is 8 source of unfeigned pleasure to know that within the past twelve months a 
number of most important objects, which only require time to carry out and de- 
velop with entire success, have been commenced under very auspicious cireum- 
stances, In the train of these we think we can see many other objects of nearly 
equal moment as affecting the future of our city, taken ~ and as ably and 
energetically managed. Since we last pieetrted an annual statement of our 
trade and commerce, appropriations have been made by Congress and by our 
City Council for the improvement of our harbor and ship canal. This is an all 
desirable object, for which our Board of Trade had been assiduously laboring, 
and we are in hopes that the general Government will follow up its acknowledg- 
ment of the propriety of our position by a further appropriation, and one more 
commensurate with the character of the object. In the meantime, it is hoped 
our State Legislature will imitate the example of our City Council by making 
an appropriation toward improving the Patapsco beyond the city limits. 

Our steam connection with the South may now be looked upon as completely 
established—the Palmetto, sailing to Charleston, is to have a consort of 1,300 
tons, the largest steamer ever built at Baltimore—she is building at the yard of 
Mr. Robb, and her construction has already reached an advanced stage. Earnest 
appeals are being made daily to our merchants, and the merchants of Savannah, 
to establish a line of steamers between Baltimore and that port, and of late the 
subject has come so palpably before them that we cannot but indulge the ho 
that we may in a few months put afloat two more steamers to follow in the wake 
of our pioneer line to the South. 

Much has been said within the year upon the subject of direct trade with Eu- 
rope. However zealous we may be in our efforts to place Baltimore upon such 
a footing as will render it unnecessary for Southern merchants to go to the North 
for their purchases, the truth connot be disguised that our water facilities are 
such as to preclude the possibility of establishing Baltimore as the importing 
point for the present. What we want most now is aid in perfecting our water 
facilities so that vessels of even present average tonnage may arrive and depart 
ad libitum. Let us renew and redouble our efforts for the improvement of our 
harbor and river—when we are ready, the South will take us by the hand. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad is completed to Wheeling! Who but the 
citizens of Baltimore can fully apprehend the import of those words? Though it 
be not our vocation to indulge in panegyric, on this occasion at least, an excuse 
must be permitted us if we soar somewhat with the bright wings which hope has 
lent usin the contemplation of that great event. We have reached the threshold 
and the stepping-stone of our true commercial destiny, and there is nothing now 
ean turn us back. The wide and far West has opened her ample arms to receive 
us and bids us God-speed in our efforts to secure the prize which nature has so 
long and patiently held out to us. Who will say that the prize is not already 
ours? The hope deferred through a protracted series of years is finally resolved 
into a complete reality, and the most sanguine calculations of those by whom it 
was first entertained are on the eve of being entirely verified. 

Coat—Cumberland. This article is rapidly becoming one of the leading fea- 
tures of our trade, having established itself in favor wherever its qualities have 
been tested. The increased use of steam power, particularly on the ocean, 
and the growing preference for cheap bituminous coal for domestic purposes, 
have caused an extraordinary demand for Cumberland, and our routes of trans- 
portation have been taxed to their utmost within the past year in order to meet 
the wants of the different companies working mines in the Alleghany region. 
The trade in the early part of the year opened under some disadvantages, owing 
to the failure of the largest company then in operation, the late Maryland Mining 
Company, and continued depressed until May, when it revived, and has contin- 
ued since then with great activity. 'The demand for transportation by the Rail- 
road Company has exceeded its ability to provide cars, and at this time, the 
amount to this market for shipment and. consumption is at the rate of about 
300,000 tons per annum, although the business of the company’s year ending 1st 
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October, 1852, did not exceed 206,000 tons. The Railroad Company having made 

liminary arrangements for the accommodation of the coal trade, the exceeding- 
y active demand now prevailing warrants us in the belief that the receipts of 
1853 will reach not less than 500,000 tons. 


BECEIPTS OF COAL AT BALTIMORE FOR THE PAST EIGHT YEARS, TO THE 1ST OF JANUARY. 


Cumberland, Anthrac’e. Cumberland. Anthrac’e. 
1845.......tons 16,000 90,000 | 1849.......tons 71,699 140,000 
DEE ésnsuie 6s 18,393 100,000 | 1850 .......... 146,645 160,000 
ME icas ane 50,259 110,000 | 1851 ......... . 163,855 200,000 
ME ccs ndisnce 60,289 125,000 | 1852 .........4. 256,000 125,000 


Corree—Rio. This article has experienced fewer fluctuations in price during 
1852 than we had ocvasion to note in former years, and though the importer has 
not realized much profit the trade generally has been more healthy. The falling 
off in the importations from Brazil, compared with those of last year, is attrib- 
uted to the shortness of the crop and the consequent high prices which prevailed 
at Rio Janeiro throughout the year. On the Ist of January, 1852 the stock in 
this market was 38,000 bags; the imports since that date, as shown below, 
amount to 253,689 bags, being less, by 51,504 bags, than those of 1851. Stock 
on hand Jan. Ist, 1853, 32,500 bags. The quotations, as they appear in our 
weekly reports, condensed below, have ruled very steady, the range for the whole 
year being from 8} to 9% cents. During the greater part of January lasi the 
market was dull, at 84 a 8% cts., but at the close of the month, under favorable 
advices from Brazil, an advance of half a cent was realized. The market opened 
in February at 8% a 9} cents—about the middle of the month an improvement of 
atcent took place, with large sales, and the month closed with holders firm. 
March opened dull, though prices were sustained, and the same feeling continued 
until the last of the month. In April a decline was experienced, the sales ranging 
from 9 to 9} cents; an improvement, however, was realized about the middle of 
the month, and prices ruled quite steady at 9} a 9$ cents, until the close. Early 
in May the market was quite active; the sales were large, but at a slight con- 
cession in prices, which state of things prevailed throughout the rest of the 
month. In June the market ruled quite steady at from 8} to 9§, and for average 
cargo 94 cents. July presented no change. In August the importations were 
heavy, and the market became depressed and prices receded slightly with large 
sales at prices ranging from 8$ to 9} cents, the market closing for the month 
with large sales. The same feeling and prices prevailed throughout September. 
October opened dull, and prices continued to rule low, being at 8} a 9 cents, until 
the close of November, when a decided improvement was realized. December 
opened with holders firm ‘at 94 cents, and prices further improved toward the 
middle of the month, since when the market, though not active, has ruled steady 
at 92 to 92 cents. 


IMPORTS OF COFFEE AT THIS PORT FOR THE LAST THREE YEARS. 





1852. 1851. 1830. 

NE ED GRIDS oon this dnc ckaue cd sens eck co 224,082 266,240 150,194 
From Laguayra.......... dale 642 v6 00m ose 

From Porto Cabello .......ccceccsceceeese t 1gse1 sie = 
From Maracaibo ...........eseeeee0 niles 554 5,873 2,754 
TGA FeO: BOTAN vi in'dis Kewniendéivicdn vedovedes 8,535 8,114 6,532 
TE ili icine gwekiesint 4,280 3,885 8,934 

TN bik ahd odin oh actin aoe dadkab ehewe dee 253,692 305,103 


Corton. The course of the trade in this article for the past year has not 
hibited any feature worthy of particular note. Thus far our receipts have 
only to meet the immediate requirements of our local manufacturers leavi 
thing to be exported hence. According to all accounts with reference. 
new crop, it will be still larger than that of last year. Sales were made the fitst” 
week in January at 8 a 9§ cents for Virginia and Gulf, which prices continued 
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to prevail, with but slight fluctuation, until the beginning of April, when stocks 
nares, iperenee, on the hands of manufacturers, the market tended downward, 
sales being made at 7} a 9 cents, cash and time, for Virginia, Georgia, and Gulf, 
but in the latter part of the month a reaction took place, and prices continued to 
advance until they reached 9 to 11 cents, cash and time, for Virginia, Georgi 
and Gulf. These quotations were continued until early in June, when, a 
some slight fluctuations, the market gradually improved up to the 20th of August, 
previous to which sales were made as high as 10 a 124 cents; here a slight de- 
cline took place, at which the market ruled till near the close of October, when a 
further decline was experienced, which prevailed for some weeks, the quotations 
early in December being 9 a 11 cents, cash and time, for Virginia, Georgia, and 
Gulf. At the close of the year the market was steady at 9 a 10} cents. 

The receipts of Gotton at this port for the last three years have been as fol- 
lows, as near as can be ascertained :— 

1861. 1860. 


From New Orleans...... sie laa os pvieces 8,070 4,015 
From Mobile. ‘ srdndaes 2,737 1,871 
From Apalachicola............ 677 1,883 
From Savannah..........s0+.. 3 2,950 2,500 
From Charleston 12,500 10,000 

2,000 1,500 

5,500 4,500 


83,594 29,434 25,769 


Fisu.—Muackerel. The stock of Mackerel on hand in this market on the Ist 
of January, 1852, amounted to about 5,000 barrels. Inspections for the past 
ear, 22,337 barrels, a decrease compared with those of 1851, of 10,537 barrels, 
eaving a stock of 3,200 barrels on hand on the Ist instant. This deficiency of 
the receipts is owing in part, according to the Boston Price-Current, to the im- 
pediments thrown in the way of our fishermen by the British authorities. Prices 
have ruled unusually high in consequence of the limited supply, and an active 
demand for home consumption. Annexed will be found the quotations in the 
different months as reported from week to week in this paper:— 


MACKEREL—LARGE. 

No. 3. 
62 a $5 75 
50a 
56a 
87 a 
00 a 
00 a 
62a 
00 a 
25a 
25a 


No. 1, 

$9 00 a $9 50 

900a 9 50 

950a 9 75 

9 50 a 10 00 

11 

11 

10 50 a 11 50 

11 00 a 11 50 
September 18 11 00 a 11 50 8 75 a 10 00 
October 16 12 50 a 13 00 10 60 a 11 00 

13 50 a 14 00 10 50 a 11 00 50 a 

12 50 a 14 00 9 76 a 11 00 50 a 


Shad. The inspections of Shad the past year show an increase over those of 
1851 of 1,462 barrels. The first receipts appeared early in April and sold at $9 50 
a 9 75 per barrel, and the receipts subsequently not equaling the demand, prices 
advanced to $10 50a 11 900 per barrel, about the middle of May, and continued 
to range at those figures unti! near the close of the season, when a slight decline, 
as usual, was submitted to by some in order to close out their stocks. 

Herrings. There has been an increase in the receipts of this article the past 

ar, compared with 1851, of 6,000 barrels.” The market opened for North Caro- 

ina and Susquehanna at $5 50 a 6 00, but soon declined to $4 75 a5 00, at 
« which it continued to rule until the close. 

' Frovur. Our inspection returns at foot, show a very large increase in both 

Howard-street and City Mills, compared with those of last year, and should the 


Testa TOASAsTArarn 
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crop of wheat again prove abundant, the receipts of 1853 will show a much 
| seer increase. The range of the market for Howard-street we have con- 
sed from the weekly reports as published in the Price-Current. 

Howard-street. The market opened in January with sales at $4 00—stock 
light; on the 17th the article advanced to $4 06}, and on the 23d to $4 37 ; 
the month closing with sales at $4 18%. Upon the opening of navigation early 
in February, a-more lively demand sprang up, though prices varied but little, 
with sales at $4 18% a 4 123, but about the middle of the month, in conse- 
quence of favorable foreign advices, the market went up to $4 374.4 50; to- 
ward the close of the month, however, it settled down to $4 25, and by the 5th 
of March it had again receded to $4 00; but before the close of the next week, 
under the effect of advices from Europe and light receipts, prices improved, with 
sales at $4 25, but again declined near the end of March to $4 06}, and on the 
7th of April to $4 00. Here the market remained steady until the beginning of 
May, when an advance was realized, the market closing on the 7th at $4 37}a 
$4 43%; on the 15th it had again receded to $4 12}, which price prevailed unt! 
early in June, when sales were made at $4 25; in afew days there was another 
decline, sales at $4 124. 4 18%; at which quotation the market continued until 
the close of July, when it declined to $4 00 for old, and $4 06} 24 12} for 
fresh ground. These prices continued, with little variation, until the 22d of Au- 

st, when on account of foreign intelligence an advance of 37} a 50 cents per 

rrel was realized, market closing on the 27th at $4 50; on the 3d of Septem. 
ber it again declined to $4 25 a 4 183, which continued to be the current prices 
until the 9th October, when sales were made at $4 31}; on the 16th at $4 37}; 
29th at $4 56424 624; 12th November at $4 87}; 20th at $5 12345 25; 
December 3d prices declined to $5 00 a 4 93%, but rallied on the 18th, with 
sales at $5 25 a5 374, and at the close of the month declined again to $5 124, 
at which the market was steady with a good demand. 

City Mills. The receipts of this description the past year show an increase 
over those of the year 1851 amounting to 161,141 barrels. The range of prices 
has been very much the same as for Heward-street. 
at Flour. Has been in good request, and has commanded full prices during 

e year. 

Corn Meal. The quantity ground the past year shows a very material increase 
compared with last year, being upwards of 23,000 barrels. Prices generally have 
ruled high. 


FLOUR INSPECTIONS. 


1849. 1850. 1851. 1852. 


Howard-street .........eceseeces 474,619 649,233 533,549 729,582 
City MIEN, Sills Gio 044% 40's Sakiclc ake 245,758 295,236 824,158 486,096 
Susquehanna bin 0 ks Cw Rew Ee eee eNO 16,272 17,057 23,399 51,317 
Ohio...... Gi de eee eke ke cba UakGhe CO PERRET dasaad.. utbane 6,291 
Family KaWiw we vas jis da dele Udwias 27,874 $5,171 34,494 33,929 
Mad ait dics das ie bed. dwar tie 8,011 5,480 1,578 6,450 
ee abe ii. a 50's vaiw cnic gna We are 54,837 45,360 83,145 67,138 


Grain. The year just closed has been a very favorable one for the interest of 
the agriculturists of the section of the country from which Baltimore draws sup- 
plies. The prices generally have been remunerative. Propitious seasons and 
extensive applications of lime, guano, and other renovators and fertilizers, to the 
soil, have caused a large increase in the production, and we hope, with a continu- 
ation and increase of the spirit of improvement on the part of the farmers, to- 
gether with the extension and completion of our railroads, to be able to report 
hereafter still larger supplies. Weare now enabled to present inducements to 
seller and buyer, superior to most other markets, in quantity, quality, and variety 
of demand, thus maintaining at all times a wholesome state of trade. 

Wheat. In January the market opened with limited receipts at 87 to 90 cents 
and 95 to 100 cents for red and white. In March, supplies increasing with an 
improved demand, continued to advance, with occasional temporary depression, 
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when in May 103c. was obtained for red, and 112c. for white. In July parcels of 
the new crop ap at market, and gave promise of superior quality, the sea- 
son throughout having been favorable for its proper maturing, and the quantit 
was rightly estimated to be large; but immediately after harvest,and while muc 
of the crop yet remained upon the fields, a continued spell of wet weather en- 
sued, which seriously injured a considerable portion of the wheat of Maryland 
and Virginia, which upon arrival at market proved sprouted, tough, and unfit for 
shipment or immediate grinding; large orders remained unexecuted owing to the 
unsuitableness of the article for long voyages. The new crop started at 90 to 
95c. for red, and 100c. for white for dry parcels, while the range of tough and 
sprouted was from 65 to 85c. Prices ran y Be August to 104c. for red, and 
115c. for white, but fell back in September. te in December 115 to 118c. was 
realized for prime red, 120 to 125e. for white, the highest figures reached during 
the year. The receipts are estimated to have been as follows :— 


By the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad .............0eeeeeeees . -bush. 140,000 
ad " Susquehanna Railroad.......... besecccccsecs 84,000 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad 12,000 

Tide- Water Canal, wagons, dc......... 0 0s’s dois ses odes evades 400,000 
Water-borne from Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina, .... 2,816,150 


| EE RCE Gray Ee eo ISS Sia on Uae Ak at 8,451,150 


Which has been disposed of as follows :— 


To city millers........... Shae bale cee Sulcdnehes «dant ey 6oesdemsces 2,050,600 
Shipment coastwise. 750,000 
“ to Europe..... ve eecesececcecce ew ccveeecbescccecses eee 227,900 
e to West Indies and British North American Colonies. 59,150 
Stock in millers’ and other hands, December 31, 1852 863,500 


eed cc cca Nhs cu eek x ocd acu coah Chena 3,451,150 


The stock held by Millers December 31, 1851, was estimated at 215,000 bush- 
els, which has been ground in addition. 

Corn. With light supplies in January and February, the market opened at 58 
to 62 cents; in March and April, receipts increasing, prices receded and ruled 
from 52 to 58 cents, after which they improved, with a firm market and steady 
advance, until in September, 60 to 64 cents was paid; in October, old corn be- 
coming scarce and demand active, the figures were run up to 67 cents for white, 
and 73 for yellow; in November to 73 to 76 cents for white, and 76 to 78 cents 
for yellow, when the supply of old was exhausted. New corn was received Octo- 
ber 4th, and sold at 58 to 60 cents, but receipts were limited until about the 
middle of November, when they increased largely, and cargoes suitable for ship- 
ment were in active request at 63 to 66 cents; in December the supply was 
heavy, and prices ranged from 55 to 62 cents for white, and 59 to 64 for yellow. 
We would here remark, a large supply of coasting vessels contributed to relieve 
the market and prevent any depression of prices. The prevalence of wet wea- 
ther this fall and winter caused a portion of the receipts to have been in a very 
damp condition, and much of it was damaged; such was sold at from 45 to 55 
cents. Shippers say they have rarely experienced as much difficulty in selecting 
suitable corn for shipment—the receipts are estimated as follows :— 


By the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 53,000 
“ “ Susquehanna Railroad........... Pie walle Mahe: 128,800 
« Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad 18,800 
« — Tide-Water Canals, wagons, dc 260,000 
“ — Water-borne, from Maryland, Delaware, and Virginia 3,290,300 


——— 


3,745,900 
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Which has been taken as follows :— 

Shipments coastwise.........c.csccscsececsscncsoccesccsscvcess 2,200,000 
« ROS 66 ae 0's natin ae ORNS eek Rew ERR Ee G00 0c pe ceenes 99,900 

« I OO RII iii til ghee ia id sees eade ae 121,000 

Ly to K. D., corn meal. ......ccccoccvecsccececes *eeee eeee 225,000 
RE PS RS I Ss Sesh ae eng eeeeenee 500,000 
IN os i004 nn04 skscennh baeemebeanbeeinsestatcescons 600,000 
TORR, o0ce oes bid co niee ke on EP POE Ee ate kee 3,745,900 


Oats. In January the market opened at 35 to 37 cents, and by the last of 
March declined to 31 to 33 cents; in April prices improved, and advanced until 
40 to 43 cents was realized in July, when new oats were received and brought 
28 to 31 cents; as the conditlon improved prices went up, and in Novem 
sales were effected at 44 cents, but declined again in December to 36 to 40 cents. 
The crop in this section has proved a very large one, and has been met by an 
active demand. ‘The receipts are estimated to have been about 800,000 bushels, 
of which shippers have taken 225,000 bushels; the balance has gone into home 
consumption. 

Rye. Prices ruled in the spring from 72 to '78 cents. The new crop opened 
at ‘70, but with a good demand soon advanced, and for some time has been steady 
at 80 to 90 cents, the latter Pennsylvania. The receipts, mostly from home 
— are about 165,000 bushels; 140,000 bushels have been taken by dis- 
tillers. 

Black-Eyed Peas. The receipts of this article have fallen off, and are not over 
10,000 bushels, all of which are shipped to the West Indies. The price of the 
old crop from 76 to 87 cents; the new crop from 105 to 120 cents. 

Beans. Receipts about 5,000 bushels. The price of prime parcels has ruled 
from 150 to 175 cents. 

The following are the comparative receipts of grain for three years :— 





1850. 1851. 1852. 

Maine sh oeckinsescanvie 2,300,000 2,600,000 8,451,150 
GOs Ris isis ho cone cedes nani 3,250,000 2,650,000 3,745,900 
I PAOs inacnisssndoevecnns 600,000 450,000 800,000 
i i nae Lig 140,000 150,000 165,000 
ta 5c oars thea¥stas ss 30,000 15,000 10,000 
MU okie han dadcccceciseyee: 5,000 3,000 5,000 

HME ‘i 6,825,000 5,868,000 8,177,050 


Guano.—The imports of Peruvian at Baltimore the past year do not much ex- 
ceed those of 1851, amounting to about 25,500 tons. This is accounted for by 
the fact that the agents of the Peruvian government have imported a considerable 
quantity into Norfolk and Alexandria for the first time. ‘The demand was active 
the past season, and prices ruled high from dealers on account of the scarcity of 
the article. The importers’ prices remained unchanged at $46 20 per ton during 
the year. 

We embrace this opportunity of correcting a recent statement in the Boston 
Journal, in which the total imports of Guano into all the United States in 1851 
are put down at 23,153 tons, The imports of Peruvian Guano at Baltimore 
alone amounted to 25,000 tons, and we are quite certain that at least 10,000 tons 
were imported into other ports in that year, which would make the total 12,000 
tons more than is stated by the Journal. The total imports of Peruvian Guano 
into all the United States during the year 1852, were 79 cargoes, with 41,088 
tons, (2,240 lbs.) 


IMPORTS OF PERUVIAN GUANO AT BALTIMORE FOR LAST FOUR YEARS, 


1BEG ov occcncciicadsccccs tons B.700 1 1861... occ ccccccscceccs tons 25,000 
1850... cccccccccccccccccecs CRGO TP TSOS soe c ice ctececseas 25,500 


We would notice in this connection, the introduction of a new fertilizer, one 
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which is beginning to attract the ‘attention of farmers and scientific men, viz., 
Mineral Phosphate of Lime, of which we have already reported the arrival of two 

s at Baltimore. This article is obtained from mines in the States of New 
York and New Jersey, and in the latter State a company has been incorporated 
by the Legislature for its manufacture. The mineral is simply run through a 
pulverizer, and is then ready for use by the agriculturist. The following is the 
analysis of this new fertilizer; phosphate of lime 92, fluate of lime 7, muriate and 
carbonate of lime 1. The price according to this analysis is $30 per ton, deliv. 
erable at Baltimore. Evan T. Ellicott, Esq., is the agent for this city. 

Hives. The stock remaining in importers’ hands at the close of 1851, amount- 
ed to 51,800. During the past year the foreign importations have been very 
small, showing a falling off compared with the previous year, of 79,817, and in 
consequence of the light supplies, the market has been kept almost bare during 
the whole year. From January till near the close of February, the market re- 
mained very dull; about that period, however, a reaction took place, and prices 
advanced for all descriptions, and continued gradually but steadily to improve, 
until prices of Rio Grande and La Plata reached 17 to 17§ cents, (which was in 
the month of <— and the Porto Cabello and Laguayra 13 to 14 cents; since 
then the market declined to 15% a 16 cents for Rio Grande and La Plata, at which 
prices continued to rule up to the close of the year. There was no stock in im- 
porters’ hands on Ist inst. 

IMPORTS FOR YEAR 1852. 

From River Plate $34,678 
From Rio Grande 14,674 
8,570 

28,188 

From West Indies and other foreign parts .......... 10,471 
From California 27,342 
From coastwise ports....... Si Wee vee bee deseeus 50,064 


Total, 173,987 
Ki 253,794 
263,095 

235,742 


Inox. This article, which for some years past, has beet productive of but 
little remuneration to manufacturers or dealers, has undergohe a considerable 
change for the better during the year just closed, and at one period the market 
was characterized by considerable excitement. Up to August last there had ap- 
peared no visible change in the article, but about the middle of that month, ad- 
vices from Europe caused holders here to become very firm, and Baltimore’ pig, 
which had been almost nominal at $23 per ton, advanced to $24, and was quite 
firm; the same week sales of Scotch pig were made to arrive on private terms, 
the quotation for which had been $20 50 per ton. No particular change took 

lace until toward the latter part of September, when there were brisk sales of 
Baltimore pig, stocks of which were small, and Scotch pig was sold to arrive at $24 
per ton. On the 2d of October the Price-Current quoted Scotch pig at $25 50 
to 26 50, and Baltimore pig $27 to 28, and the following week sales of the 
former were made at $27 per ton, and of the latter at $28 to 30 per ton, with 
active sales, and at the close of the week all kinds were held higher, stocks being 
very much reduced. From that time forward until about the close of the year, 
the market continued firm at the advance just noted, although no very large sales 
were effected. The last week in December the advance was realized, sales 
thowing prices to be as follows: Scotch pig $32; Baltimore forge pig $33; pig 
anthracite No. 1, $32, pig anthracite No. 2, $31; and all other descriptions in 
proportion. The stocks of all kinds are limited, and the blast furnaces of our 
State, most of which had been idle for some time, aze now about going into opera- 
tion again. 

We invite attention to the following table, which has beén prepared with 


much care. 
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IRON FURNACES OF MARYLAND. 

The following table exhibits the names, number, location and capacity of all 

the blast furnaces of the State of Maryland. During the late depression and ex- 

cessive imports, most of these furnaces have been idle, but prices having greatly 
improved, they are now about going into blast again :— 





_ Furnaces. No. Location. men an 4 
Lonaconing........ ....... 1 Alleghany County. ........tons 3,000 
Mount Savage ..........065 3 " isis hameican's 6,000 
PN, Keka whi KeN do 00 000 1 ” <aRMOKE Sees 1,500 
Antietam ...ceseeeeeeee --» 1 Washington County............ 2,500 
Green Spring.............. 1 23 eth spemaases 1,000 
BE EO, vc us cccntoccncs 1 Frederick County ............. 3,000 
CNEL» nine 6000004046000 1 “: cance eects ce 1,500 
DE cei avaewinnadedeceese 1 Howard County........ vebedoas 1,500 
ME Cetdatecagnesses 1 ~=Ann Arundel County........... 2,000 
MI CU oxcccccdcacavs 1 * sgiusibere SPr4 F a 2,000 
MIN os hb oe cc kcdcssccs 2 - eS Bree Be ai 4,000 
Elk Ridge.......... re ey 1 ” . eT oe 2,000 
mpg, VETTE ‘ 1 Worcester County..........00. 1,500 
INE 0.0 545 Seb i aes 2 Baltimore County.. ........... 7,000 
GREGOR vise ccscccccscecies 1 oo pa sieiend ace 4,000 
Gunpowde’?.. .:..cccsccveces 1 * hint eielaas dos 2,500 
ina OE PCE OTE 1 Harford County..........s00-- 1,500 
Ta Gren «oi cadcccccacs we 1 ig Le nee wae 1,000 
Pere ot cenneeeepes 1 Mr ws 6 ee aes kee eee 1,500 
Havre de Grace.......e.00. 2 EPO ee pe Pets ; 5,000 
PERCU. oo wccccccvcccecce 1 neon te nee, MELELEEL ELT PEERY 2,000 
oo ee ere eer ry er 1 Baltimore City........seeeee0- 2,500 
Laurel........ Ceecsee esees 1 meee as Shen dee 2,500 
Chesapeake .........+00- ee 1 O  GEREeteoscee sve 2,500 
Cedar Point........ nb gouhae 2 El Rha da pesieuwde 5,000 
Locust Grove...... sseeee. 1 ©. ge bieidees déeeece 2,000 

Tatidessttssaesss: Oe PRON ic cecciiccsves 70,500 


Lumser. It will be seen by the table below, that the receipts of this article 
have exceeded those of 1851 by nearly 16,500,000 feet. This increase is alto- 
gether owing to a steadily growing and healthy demand from the South for bet- 
ter qualities of white pine. The Susquehanna and iis tributaries have furnished 
a much larger amount than usual the past year; the Albany and Troy markets 
having ruled very high, the receipts from those places have consisted only of 
some two or three cargoes of white pine and a small quantity of hard wood. 
Prices here have averaged about the same aslast year. First receipts last spring 
appeared about the close of March, and trade fairly opened the second week in 
April, with a very active demand. The supply through the greater part of April 
was very good, the freshets having been pretty general in all the branches of the 
Susquehanna. Throughout the summer and fall there continued to be a good 
regular demand, and at times the supply was deficient, causing prices of some 
descriptions to advance. We have also to note a greater export demand for the 
West India Islands and the Coast of South America, which bids fair to become a 
considerable trade in a short time. The business in Southern or yellow pine at 
Baltimore has not been very large the past year, the receipts being somewhat 
limited, and prices have not undergone any particular change. That description 
procured from Florida is generally of the best quality. 


RECEIPTS OF LUMBER AT BALTIMORE FOR THE PAST FIVE YEARS. 


1846 . cccccceevcens feet 38,132,688 | 1851.......00. sees feet 60,000,000 
TB49 . cer cvcccceccsere 59,678,089 | 1852. ......eceece oecce 76,402,129 
1850 2. .crevessceccsers 63,000,000 


In these figures it must be understood, are included the amounts brought to 
VOL. XXVIII.—NO. Il. 12 
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Baltimore which did not pass through our inspectors’ hands, having been in- 
spected at different towns on the Susquehanna Railroad, by which route it was 
brought to Baltimore. Thus the amount inspected at Baltimore the past year, 
which was 67,002,129 feet, and the amount which came through Baltimore via 
railroad, which was, up to 1st January, 1853, 9,400,000, make the total receipts 
the past year 76,402,129 feet, or an increase of 16,402,129 over those of 1851. 

Motasses. Sales of New Orleans were made in January at 28 a 284 cents; 
24th, 273 a 28 cents. The first of the Cuba crop, received about 30th January, 
was sold to arrive at 19} cents; New Orleans continued to be maintained at 
27} a 28 cts., and Cuba at 194, until 14th of February it declined to 18 a 18} cts. 
Early in March receipts fell off for New Orleans, and prices improved, sales 
having been made at 293 a 30 cents. A cargo of Porto Rico, the first of the 
season, was sold on private terms, supposed at 25 a 26 cents; Cuba to arrive at 
18 cents; 13th March Cuba sold at 17%, and towards the close of the month at 
17 cts.; New Orleans 29 a 30 cts.; April 10th Porto Rico sold at 25 a 27} cts. ; 
May, the stock was exhausted, and prime qualities were in good demand; a sale 
of Porto Rico was made at 28} cents; later sales were made 28} a 29 cents; 
June early Cuba sold at 23} cents, and English Island, the first that arrived, sold 
254 a 26 cents; declined to 23} a 24 cts., in August and November to 22 cents; 
market continued dull, with light stock during the balance of the year. The first 
of new crop New Orleans was sold from the vessel early in December at 30} cts., 
and has varied but little from that price since. 

It will be seen by the tables annexed that the imports from the West Indies 
fall off nearly 900 hhds., compared with 1851, whilst those coastwise have been 
nearly doubled. 

IMPORTATIONS OF MOLASSES AT THE PORT OF BALTIMORE FOR THE PAST THIRTEEN YEARS. 
——— WEST INDIES, -—— ————-COASTWISE, —~ 
Hhds. Tres. Bbis. Hhds, Tres. Bois. 
5,420 816 157 901 868 5,317 
4,256 159 510 678 521 5,964 
8,676 155 224 418 475 9,805 
2,769 163 15 1,250 309 9,541 
5,654 434 520 586 15 4,996 
3,620 248 430 785 588 10,150 
5,586 542 692 407 201 6,925 
7,862 488 165 248 8 2,907 
6,608 852 247 721 554 12,703 
5,883 499 112 vais 251 11,068 
6,815 529 294 77 244 14,715 
7,638 8,329 808 818 171 7,615 
7,027 2,064 80 838 1538 14,794 


Provisions. The extent of the provision trade in Baltimore for the past 
twelve months has greatly exceeded that of any previous period, and our com- 
munication with the West being now perfected, we anticipate the coming yeara 
much larger amount of business than it has hitherto been possible for our deal- 
ers to prosecute. Everything now indicates that in a few years Baltimore must 
become one of the leading markets for the exportation of this article. The 
stock of barreled pork in this market on the Ist of January, 1852, was only 800 
bbls., and on the Ist of January, 1853, not more than 500 or 600 bbls. Total 
exports for the year, 9,000 bbls. pork, and 3,081 bbls. beef. ‘Throughout Janu- 
ary last a fair amount of business was done, partly for Southern orders, with 
rather limited receipts, the stock of barreled pork in the market being extremely 
light at the close of the month. About the middle of February there was con- 
siderable activity, and large sales of both bulk and barreled pork were effected, 
the market showing an upward tendency—the last week in that month dealers 
became very firm on account of advices from the West of an advance in bulk 
meat and bacon, and the sales of the latter were large and principally for the 
South—stock of lard very light. In March, bacon and pork were in active re- 
quest, and heavy sales were effected ; the demand being more than equal to the 
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supply, prices continue to advance. April opened with larger receipts of bar- 
reled pork and bulk meat, via New Orleans—sales of lard small, stock still very 
light; our report of the 10th showed a very active market with large sales of 
every description—the orders from the South were quite large, and contributed 
toward stiffening smoked meats—the next week presented a similar state of 
things, market very animated; toward the end of the month the market grew 
dull, and May opened rather languid for bacon, which declined; this feeling con- 
tinued throughout the month, and though large sales were made, they were 
generally at a decline. In June there was no improvement in meats, but lard 
came into active demand, and sold freely about the middle of the month—a few 
parties buying up all the stock to hold in anticipation of an advance. July 
opened with a good business in lard, but meats were still neglected, there being 
no Southern demand, and at the close of the month there was an improvement 
in the price of bacon and lard, with considerable sales. August did not present any 
particular change. In September there was a fair amount of business transact- 
ed, without any special improvement in the general tone of the market. October 
was pretty much the same, but about the middle of the month lard became very 
scarce. November opened with some briskness in mess pork, and the market 
improved—stock on the 13th, 1,500 bbls. The last month of the year opened 
with a good demand for new pork and bacon—old stocks being nearly exhausted, 
not much was done—the month closed dull, dealers daily looking for receipts of 
new meat. 

We publish below a tabular statement of the range of prices in this market 
in 1852 :— 





cn" PRICES OF PORK. + 2 PRICES OF BACON, 





= 
Mess. Prime. Sides. Shoulders. Hams, 
January 17.. $16 25a ..... $1350 a ..... SRa 9 8S8ta8h .. a... 
Febru'y 14.. 16 50a $16 75 13 62a $14 00 9 a 9} 8fa8} 10 all 
Mar 13.. 16 50a 1700 13 75 1400 9a 9$ BaD 10hall 
April 17.. 18 00a 18 50 16 00 165010 all 8%a9} 1Chall¥ 
May 15.. 18 50a 1900 1700 a ..... 10a 10 9a9 108ai1 
June 19.. 18 00a 1850 16 50 1675 9$a 10} 8$a8% l0fall}d 
July 17.. 19 25a 19 374 17 50 10}a... 84082 10¢a13 
August 14.. 19 25a 1950 17 50 17 75 10a 10} 8$a9 10$a13 
Septem’r18.. 19 00a 19 25 17 25 17 50 10 a 108 929} 12 al8 
October 16.. 17 50a 18 00 17 00 eoeee 94210 BERD 12fa14 
Novem'r18.. 16 00a 1700 ..... sce C'S WE SC ate k.. 
Decem’r 18.. 19 00a ..... Hegel Vedas 3a103 9a... 1l3fa.. 


Sririts. In brandies there has been an almost unprecedented advance since 
the month of July last, toward the close of which, stocks here being very much 
reduced, Cognac, which we had quoted at $3 per gallon, sold at $2 10 for all 
the new vintages, the demand having increased on account of unfavorable ad- 
vices from France, with reference to the new crop. Gin, also, at that time be- 
came firmer, Scheidam being quoted at an advance, in the foreign market, of two 
florins per kan. The brandy market continued to tend upward, and the New 
York Shipping List of the 3ist July remarked that that market was in an excited 
state, in consequence of confirmatory news from abroad, as to the failure of the 
vintage, and reported the following sales there :—— 


ePerre S&F & 
- 
«a 
= 
ao 


150 half-pipes Cognac .....cseseeeececceceees $1 974 a $3 25 
50 : Champagne.......+.++ eecveces 175 a 25 
a Rochelle, part to arrive......... 135 a 1 45 
i i-% Bordeaux. ...ccccseccvcessecss 100 a 1 20 


At auction the next week, brandy was sold here at $1 92. $2 574, pale and 
dark, vintages of 1842 and 1849. The Shipping List, three days previously, 
quoted— 


Sales of Cognae at ....ccccsccccccccsccccses $195 a $8 75 
“ Champagne.......+.0 osecccsecece 175 a 2 76 
1 OUMNH S .csie's Caeee si eed eer Rieece 145 a 1 60 


A: OCUORIE nk oS be cin 600 UVa din cbc gs be 110 a 1 85 
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In October sales were made here at $2 30 for Cognac, 1851; Rochelle $1 60 
a $1 70; and Bordeaux, $1 40. At this time (the 25th) tne fact was estab- 
lished of the almost total failure of the vintage, being the worst that had taken 
place for many years. The demand for England, California, and Australia was 
quite large, and contributed toward stiffening prices and adding to the already 
excited state of the market here and in France. In November prices further ad- 
vanced, and on the 10th the following were the quotations :— 

Hennessy............ ese eeeeS te onsgsceses 


Otard, Dupuy & Co...... ceeeccecces pesccece 
Pinet & Co......cceccscecccccccsescecceoces 


SPP PE Prep 


With a continued active demand for all kinds. Stocks of the old vintages had 
become very much reduced in New York, and orders were sent on here to be 
filled at a heavy advance, but our dealers were not willing to sell. The first 
week in December prices again advanced 10 cents per gallon. The New York 
Shipping List quoted as follows :— 
$2 40 a $3 265 
1 874a 2 87} 
165 a 2 00 
Bordeaux .......0.eeeseseeeeee caccccesecce 1 60 


The last week in the year the price had reached $2 60 per gallon for the 

. leading brands, and all the others in proportion, with a tendency still further to 

advance, which is likely to continue for some months. ‘The whole advance since 
the beginning has been about 80 per cent. 

Sucar. The importations the past year from the West Indies have fallen off, 
on account of short crop, about 4,000 hhds., but the receipts of Louisiana have 
increased upward of 6,000 hhds. The stock on hand, January 1, 1852, was 285 
hhds., same time 1853, 2,225 hhds. The first of the new crop New Orleans, 
1851, was received on the 16th December, and that of the present crop on the 
Ist December. The market in 1852 continued quite steady without any feature 
worthy of particular note until the month of March, when the stock growing 
light the holders became firmer, but as the month drew to a close prices receded ; 
they rallied again soon after and large sales were effected during the spring 
months at steadily improving rates, though chiefly on speculation based upon 
light stock here, and in the markets eastward. In the month of June the de- 
mand having partially subsided, prices indicated a decline, and during the sum- 
mer but little comparatively was done, and the anticipations of speculators failed 
to be realized; large supplies having been thrown on the market by eastern 
holders in the month of October, prices ruled low. Toward the close of the 
year the sales have been to a fair extent but at low prices. 


STOCKS, — PRICES, 
Hhds, New Orleans. Porto Rico. 
285 $4 50 a $5 75 50 a $5 20 
850 885 a 6 90 00 

1,268 462 a 5 75 15 

1299 450 a 5% 

2,439 4 874 a 5 75 

2,054 wine @ 








Ss 


AAO HM Ore ee ee 


yea 

6,065 8 3874 a 

7,826 “tsa 

5,920 6 25 a 

8,220 eves BS 

Novemb’r 1... 2,827 iam 
Decemb’r 1... 1,598 4 874 a 


Serre rrp rr > Pp 
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ITMPORTATIONS OF SUGAR AT THE PORT OF BALTIMORE FOR THE LAST THIRTEEN YEARS. 
New Orleans, West Indies. New Orleans. West Indies. 
Hhds, Bbis. Hhds. Bois. | Years, Hhds, bis. Hhds. Bois. 
1840.... 7,483 283 «8,007 1,905|1847.... 6,013 183 18,240 4,236 
1841,... 4,184 11 8,750 4,006)1848.... 10,279 3,268 14,841 2,893 
1842.... 6,108 264 10,828 1,258/1849.... 9,851 2,984 12,570 6,654 
1848.... 7,642 741 1,483 735 |1850.... 11,066 38,146 11,454 1,420 
1844,... 5,172 114 10,885 686/1851.... 7,174 3,482 16,732 2,542 
1845.... 12,602 413 65,161 209/)1852.... 138,153 807 12,619 2,658 
1846.... 9,845 617 6,541 224 





Topacco, The stock in our State warehouses on the Ist of January, 1852, 
was 17,699 hhds. The inspection during the year amounted to 48,332 hhds., 
which, added to the stock on hand, Ist January, 1852, together with receipts 
from the District of Columbia, (not inspected,) 541 hhds., makes a total of 
66,572 hhds. Of this amount there have been shipped, as is shown by the state- 
ment annexed, 54,813 hhds., leaving a stock on hand on Ist January of 11,759 
hhds., being 5,940 hhds. less than on Ist January, 1852. The foreign exports 
the past year have been large, showing an increase compared with those of 1851 
of 18,233 hhds. ‘This is in part to be attributed to light stocks in Europe, the 
filling of the French contracts, and the prevailing low freights during most of the 

ear. 

Of Maryland tobacco, the inspections show the crop to have been near 5,000 
hhds, more than in 1851. Early in the year, as usual, the market was very dull ; oie 
some little movement, however, began to take place toward the close of Febru- 2 ay 
ary, but there was no change of prices, the quotations then being for— eel 








Common to good ordinary ........++sseeeeees $3 50 a $4 50 
MRSS A ee odes gececess 5 00 a 6 00 





Glaid be Gui Brows... .o05 osccconcocsecccecaes 700 a 8 00 4 - 
Early in April the quotations were, for— 
he EEET ETT ee Panel ecengedecese ee eees $2 50 a $3 00 
SN in bs coh te cu oc cs ccneeaséaces sainges . 3800 a 8 50 
ORG COMUNE. ba ba cin ces cevccns es teessessece 860 a 4 00 b 
Ordinary.......... eecece ceencecerekececece 450 a 5 00 i 
Middling to good.... .... pean ae pueeesenee 500 a 5 50 4 
Good Go Gite BONE. . sccececce cocscccccecs 550 a 8 00 


And these prices continued to be firmly maintained until July, when an advance 
of 50 cents on the low grades took place, and continued to rule until early in 
September, when prices further advanced, the range being, for-- 


Sc cevaes  oubeduectens $4 00 a $7 50 
Preehes 5... cb vt dee os da due Skanes seanecess 850 a 4 00 hay 
TNGRPIOE. «os cccccccccscvccse ec ecccesccesece 400 a 5 50 rule e 
SEBO POS ME Ee 5 00 a 600 cues 
Brown........006: errr rer rire srr ete 650 a 7 50 
PI OCs 6 i 5k cn dns shes Raced taeeeeen 7 800 a 900 


And these prices, on account of the light receipts and small stock in factors’ 
hands, continued to be maintained until near the close of the year, when, under | 
the enhanced rates of freight, the market became depressed and prices relaxed oa) 
slightly. Of Ohio descriptions the sales have been unusually large, embracing ii 
the entire stock left over from 1851, amounting to near 7,000 hhds., together 
with nearly the entire receipts of the past year, forming a total of 24,000 hhds, 
The crop was of very inferior quality, and prices ruled quite low during the 

whole year. There was no ditliculty experienced in the filling of the French { 
contract, there being no competition for the stock required by the regie, and after 
that was completed, in September, the market began to exhibit signs of a de- | 
cline, but large orders from Austria appearing soon after, the market recovered its | 
previously firm tone, which was maintained until nearly the entire siock in fae- 
tors’ hands was closed out. 
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TOBACCO STATEMENT SHOWING THE QUANTITY IN THE SEVERAL WAREHOUSES ON THE 187 
OF JANUARY, 1852, THE INSPECTIONS BY EACH HOUSE FOR THE YEAR ENDING v9 
CEMBER $1, DELIVERIES FOR THE SAME PERIOD, AND STOCK ON HAND JaNuARY 1, 1858. 


No.1. No.2, No.3. No.4. No.5. ‘Total 
Stock, January 1,1852......... 3,996 8,259 2,708 4,082 3,654 17,699 
Inspections of 1852...........- 11,853 10,029 8,396 8114 9,940 48,382 





Total... 15,849 13,288 11,104 12,196 13,594 66,031 
Deliveries, 1852...........++++ 18,749 11,577 9,223 9,072 10,651 54,272 





Stock, January 1,1853... 2,100 1,711 1,881 38,124 2,943 11,759 


The following statement shows the stock in warehouses on the Ist January, 
1852, and the quantity of each kind inspected for the year ending December 31, 
1852 :— 


Stock in warehouses, January 1, 1852.... 17,699 
Inspections from January 1 to December 31, 1852, viz. :— 

land ....ccccsccceveccecccese she, 29,569 
GR cen cin recccecccvecescceccececcccoes 17,720 


1 RECESS eer, FE PENy OE 
Be MOO As casnasncces uddenses Seassecs 
To St. Petersburg 

ee ee ee re wae véaeaes 
POEs . 4 <00uccnnes sees oeesece es ° 


iB cedlee ans, OE re eeevces . 
To other ports 2.2... cssccsccstssosces ° 
To coastwise ports..........eeseee0. oeee 
54,813 


Stock on hand, January 1, 1853 11,759 


ManvuractureD Tosacco. The leading features of the past year’s business 
in this important article have been, much regularity of demand as compared with 
the previous year, and a more uniform scale of prices, with little variation. The 
stock now on hand to go over to the next season is made up chiefly of desirable 
kinds of fine, good, and medium qualities, mostly of the manufacture of last 
summer and fall, with a small proportion comparatively of common and perish- 
able descriptions. Agents and holders will therefore have it in their power to 
meet the early trade expected in the coming season with perhaps a better supply 
than they have been able to offer within several years, and present advantages to 
new buyers, which it is conceded this market, from location alone, enjoys over 
those eastwardly. Prices are now settled down to a point barely remunerative 








* For a tabular statement of tobacco inspections at Baltimore, and exports from that port for the 
ten years from 1841 to 1851, see Al.rchants’ Magazine, (vol. xxvi.. page 183. 
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to manufacturers; the raw material gains additional value as the old crop, now 
nearly or quite consumed, goes into use, and no likelihood of an abatement du- 
ring the coming season need be apprehended from the prices now quoted, which 
are :— 


Pound lumps of extra fine quality...........-ceeeeeeeeeees cents 30 to 40 
- es A MONEE ac 0k. ci dd enndiwedas vesecvcctesassss 23 to 28 

“ SUE i dan es ccacmcenadaderboncan te ER EAS 12 to 16 

* GOTT. 5 5. 0.00 ocd Vbcqan ateseepecevescesseees 8 to 10 
Best brands of 5’s and 8’s lump ......cceccccccceccecccceccececs 17 to 22 
Medium . . és ebidcdabdinks kee schaeees eer 14 to 16 
Common * “ veved6abscanccedbeasb¥ecesbanes 11 to 13 
“ Pee Be Oe Oe eens ois aka 6 idan dob s nb wenhaxdanen 8 to 10 
Ladies’ twist and other spun work .........eseeeeeeeeees backeaes 22 to 27 


Whisky. The extent of our trade in this article, although known to be large, 
cannot be arrived at with anything like accuracy, on account of the imperfect 
system of inspections which prevails here; taking, however, into account the ca- 
pacity of the four distilleries which have been in operation throughout the best 

art of the year, and the receipts by railroad and coastwise vessels, we are safe 
in putting down in round numbers the total receipts at 115,000 bbls. for 1852. 
We are unable at present to give anything further than the range of prices of the 
raw article throughout the year, as reported in the Price Current :— 


PRICES OF RAW WHISKY IN BARRELS AT BALTIMORE ON THE Ist AND 15TH OF EACH 
montH, 1852. 


January 1 .........cents 21a... |January 15. .......cents 214 a 22 
February 1...........-. 21$ 8 22 | February 15......... --- 23 a 234 
March 1 ........ psoas ge 234 a 24 |March 15 ......... wares 22 a 22} 
Myr 1... ccccccccsenes 21$ a 22 | April 15 ...........005. 22 a 224 
on, BEC ETS 21g 2 88 {May 16... ..cccccccceee Big a 22 
NOE si dentdcéccaiah ox Sh BIA 1G oo viccin siceic sda cice 21 a 2lg 
GOT Dic conniess a seneands 21¢ a 22 [July 15....... ste seences 22} a 23 
pe} err ver 224 a 23 | August 15......... disu’s 224 a 23 
September 1....... ecece 25 a... |September 15..... o bine 6% 25 a.. 
Oeteber bos So cc esccesce . ee D Pererereree rs 25 a.. 
November 1..........++ 25 a... |November 15........... . 27} a 28 
December 1.....0.ccceees 28 a 284’ December 15..... satena 25} a 26 





Woot. The total receipts of this article at Baltimore for the year just past, 
amount to about 925,000 Ibs. of both foreign and domestic raising, of which 
some 600,000 lbs. was domestic, and 325,000 Ibs. foreign. Toward the close of 
the year prices advanced 8 a 10 cents per Ib. on domestic—there was also a slight 
advance on foreign. In the foreign importations of this article there has been a 
great falling off at this port, as well as at most of the other United States ports. 
Of domestic there appears to be an increase, which would indicate that our farm- 
ers are paying more attention to the raising of sheep, something which they have 
hitherto been wholly prevented from doing from the want of legislation for the 
protection and encouragement of this very important interest. Legislation for 
the fostering and protection of the raising of sheep in Maryland would enable 
our farmers to raise as good wool as any other State, the soil and climate being 
well adapted for the purpose. As it is now, the ravages committed by dogs, and 
other circumstances, must continue to restrict the promotion of this branch of 
farming to a comparatively small extent. It is known that the wool of this State 
is now equal to that of any other State, although every disadvantage has been 
contended against, while in other States series of Jaws have been enacted for the 
development of wool growing, none of which areas yet in existence in Maryland. 
The consumption of the article being greatly on the increase in our country, we 
trust that, so fur as our Legislature is concerned, no action will be wanting te 
meet the necessities of its cultivation. 














Mercantile Biography : 


INSPECTION OF FISH IN BALTIMORE, 1852. 
Con- Total, 
No.1. No.2. No.3. demned. 1852. 
1,181 2,716 15,254 1,480 20,581 
461 976 2,021 55 = 5,518 
26,176 1,078 .... 1,084 28,838 
1468 .... Ps) eae 
4,399 198 . are 
678 a Gas 16 726 
266... son 12 278 
 aeen. oone 43 57 
| Bae wee 12 22 
50 50 
1 10 





Art. IV—MERCANTILE BIOGRAPHY. 
SAMUEL BUDGETT, OF KINGSWOOD, ENGLAND. 


Wutze aclaim of professional elevation in regard to nearly all the trade- 
divisions of the community—a claim liable in more than one case to serious 
dispute—is being asserted, the mercantile character, undoubtedly, is under- 
going an improvement of pace not inferior to the general progression. 

ith the perpetually augmenting importance of Commerce, and the better 
understanding of its uses and dignity, has been acquired a clearer percep- 
tion of the features that constitute the mentality of the true merchant. It 
is seen that something better, something nobler, is needed than the one- 
sided, self-concentered, undeveloped individuality, hitherto existing, which, 
although not more perfect than the average Man turned out of the molds 
of other vocations, is yet incapable of giving expression to the true tenden- 
ey of his calling. The old, unamiable trader, so often pictured with a de- 
formity that really owed but little of its ugliness to caricature—the man of 
contracted brows, shriveled features, and restless eye, whose heart might 
have been made at the mint, whose every motion and gesture seemed an 
effort to grasp, and whose fingers, by perpetual grasping, had nearly acquired 
the form and horny consistence of talons—the man whose only waking 
thoughts were of rents, dues, attachments, and prisors for the non-paying, 
and whose only dreams were of gain and loss—the one a benignant figure 
emptying a huge cornucopia of yellow coin into his lap, the other a horri- 
ble specter, swallowing up houses and lands, stocks and bonds, interest and 
principal, with remorseless gulp—he, so long the representative and reproach 
of Commeree, is fast passing away and giving place to the true type of the 
mercantile man. A great and successful effort, pushed by the thousands of 
merchants, all over the world, who have enlarged their conceptions to a 
comprehension of the real sphere of trade, and have attained to healthy in- 
dividual aspirations, is going forward, for the elevation of the standard of 
character in the profession. No more efficient means of promoting this 
great object is to be found than in the publication of the lives of those 
men distinguished in commercial pursuits—who have been the best repre- 
sentatives of the ideal merchant. The Merchants’ Magazine has, from its 
commencement in July, 1839, directed its attention to this much neglected 
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wa of biography, and will continue hereafter to give such chapters of 
ercantile Life as materials may be found to compose. These narratives 
are designed especially for the study of young men who have just entered 
the profession, or who are preparing therefor. The biography following is 
that of a man in the best sense of the term, a model merchant—worthy to 
be the professional exemplar of every person now engaged in, or who in- 
tends to enlist in the business which he dignified. Few can be like hin— 
but all can try, and for trying will assuredly be made better merchants and 
nobler men. 

Samvuet Bupaerr was born of very poor parents, in the little town of 
Wrington, Somersetshire, England, on the 27th of July, 1794. It was the 
same place that gave birth to the immortal John Locke. While very young, 
his parents removed to the village of Blackwell, and again, when he was 
five years of age, to Nailsea. The first glimpse of his character exhibits a 
sensitiveness amounting to a painful, heart-sinking timidity, and a caution 
thereby induced, which gave him the habit of treasuring up lessons from his 
every-day experiences as correctives for the future. He was born a mer- 
chant; the first display of his mercantile predilections was begun when he 
was about ten years old, at Coleford, and he then commenced the founda- 
tion of those habits in regard to business which continued with him through 
life, and by which he wrought out:a career of brilliant prosperity. His own 
omnen of his first essay in traffic, and his first acquisition of money, is a8 
ollows :— 

“The first money I ever recollect possessing was gained in the following 
way :—I went to Mr. Milks, of Kilmersdon, to school, a distance of three 
miles. On my way I picked up a horse-shoe, and carried it about three 
miles, and sold it to a blacksmith for a penny. That was the first penny I 
ever recollect possessing, and I kept it for some time. A few weeks after, 
the same man called my attention to a boy who was carrying off some dirt 
opposite his door, and offered, if I would beat the boy, who was a bigger 
boy than myself, to give me a penny. I did so; he made a mark upon it, 
and promised if I would bring it to him that day fortnight, he would give 
me another, I took it to him at the appointed time, when he fulfilled his 
promise, and I thus became possessed of three pence ; since which, I have 
never been without, except when I gave it all away. 

“The next addition to my stock of money was, when one of my sisters, 
in drawing molasses, had let it run over, and a considerable quantity was 
wasted. After taking up what she thought was worth saving, and being 
about to wash away the remainder, I ran to my mother and said, ‘ Mother, 
may I scrape up that molasses, and sell it for myself? Having gained her 
consent, I set to work, scraped it up as clean as possible, and sold it for 
three half-pence. Thus, by little and little, my fund became augmented, 
until [ had enough to purchase ‘ Wesley’s Hymns,’ and I considered myself. 
a rich and happy boy.” 

The last line of the above paragraph reveals two very important elements 


in the character of our subject, one of which at least, and in most cases © 


both, would not be found in one so eager to get money, and so ingenious in 
schemes of very small trading. One of these is his correct notion of the 
value and use of money, the preference of the book to his little acquisition, 
showing that there was nothing miserly in his desire for money, strong as it 
was; the other is the deep, pervading religious sentiment of his mind, 
which governed all his actions through life, allowed him to seek the advance- 
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ment of his fortunes only by the most honorable means, and made him al- 
most a pious enthusiast. 

A brother who survived him, speaks of him as at this period perpetually 
trading. Observing that for a half-penny he got but six marbles, and for a 
penny fourteen, he conceived the idea of driving a profitable trade, by step- 
ping in between the shopkeeper and his school-mates. He bought marbles 

the penny-worth, and sold by the half-penny-worth, making two marbles 
clear on each penny-worth bought. He conducted a similar trade in lozen- 
ges. Having thus increased his funds, he ventured into a larger business. 
On his way to school one day, he encountered a woman bearing a basket of 
cucumbers ; he bought her whole stock, and although they were more difficult 
to dispose of than the marbles, yet by persevering he sold the whole of them, 
realizing a profit on the transaction of nine-pence. 

“T still went on to accumulate, by seizing every opportunity, such as buy- 
ing a few eggs, or chickens, a young donkey, or pig.” The adventure of the 
donkey he thus relates :— 

“T was one day coming from Leigh, when about twelve years of age, and 
saw a man walking along with an old donkey and a young one. 1| asked 
the price of the young one. He said two-and-six-pence. I tried to see if 
he would take less; but finding he would not, got a cord, put it round his 
neck, paid the two-and-six-pence, took it home, and kept it for a few days, 
then sold it to a Mrs. Ellis for five shillings ; but she said she had no money, 
but would pay in the course of the week. I objected to leave it without se- 
curity. But here a difficulty arose, as she bad no security to offer but a 
pair of new stays, which had just cost ten shillings. ‘0! said I, ‘there is 
nothing like that, because it is easily carried.’ So on receiving them, I car- 
ried them all through the village in my hand, and said, ‘ Mother, here’s a 
pair of stays. I have sold the donkey; Mrs. Ellis will call and pay five 
shillings; be sure and not let her have the stays without the money. The 
donkey, however, unfortunately died; and she wish to have the stays re- 
turned without the money, but in vain, as I believed the death was oceca- 
sioned by want of proper treatment; and by that I learned, ‘ A bird in the 
hand is worth two in the bush,’ ” 

From this and like cases, he draws the maxim which led him afterward 
to establish the cash rule in his business, and to adhere to it with unflinch- 
ing pertinacity, whatever appearances of present loss might threaten. 

Another important lesson he learned at the same age, in 1806 or 7. A 
young man called on his mother from a shop in Shepton, to solicit orders in 
the grocery trade. He failed, and our juvenile merchant, who had closely 
observed his mode of procedure, fell to criticising the performance of his 
commission, and satisfied himself of the cause of the failure. His manner 
was not sufficiently modest and attractive, and if, instead of mentioning, as 
he did, so many articles at the prices they had usually given, “he had just 
offered one or two at a lower price than we have been in the habit of giving, 
she would have been induced to try those articles, and thus he would have 
been introduced, most likely, to her whole trade.” The lesson then learned, 
he says, “has since that been worth to me thousands of pounds.” 

By the time young Budgett had reached his fourteenth year, he was “an 
old merchant in practice and sagacity, and thirty pounds in sterling cash 
was the fruit of his boyish barter.” He was now (April, 1809,) apprenticed 
to his elder brother, who kept a small grocery at Kingswood. What might 
not his present capital become at the end of his seven years’ apprenticeship 
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if used with only as much ability as his pennies and shillings had been? 
He did not stop to calculate. The boy who would leave Mrs. Ellis wnstayed, 
rather than trust her for five shillings, upon leaving Coleford for Kingswood, 
presented the whole fortune he had amassed by years of trade, little by lit- 
tle, to his parents. They would have returned it to him, but were unable. 

The education he had received before entering upon his apprenticeship 
was of no better kind than was to be attained at that period in the rural 
districts of England. During the time that his family resided at Kings- 
wood, he mentions his attendance at the school of a Mrs. Stone, whose us- 
ual mode of punishment was to put her pupilsin the corner with Mr. Stone’s 
long, speckled worsted stocking drawn over their heads; and next, he was 
placed at school with an old woman who spun worsted and terrible tales of 
ghosts and hobgoblins, in which he imbibed a “tremendous belief,” accom- 
eee with a corresponding dread. Besides these institutions of learning, 

e mentions another school he attended, at Kilmersdon, on the way from 
which he found the memorable horse-shoe. He was also sent for two years 
to a school that appears to have been of rather higher grade, at Midsomer 
Norton, where he and his younger brother were weekly boarders. 

About this time, being called on to decide what occupation he should 
follow, he was, he tells us, “in a great strait between two courses in life, as 
to whether I had better direct my attention to obtaining a qualification for 
going out as a missionary, or to prepare for business.” Toward the former 
course he had a very strong leaning, and had nearly resolved on its adop- 
tion, but finally, through a want of confidence in his capacity therefor, and 
from a sense of the strong claims of his family on his efforts in a pecuniary 
way, he resolved to plod on as he could, get his bread, and help his family. 

Mr. H. H. Budgett, the brother to whom Samuel was apprenticed, occu- 
pied a very humble house, but it was yet the most considerable in the place, 
and was called “the great shop on the cassy,” (causeway.) He kept “all 
things which the matrons of such homesteads as abounded at Kingswood 
might want for person or board.” To show further how promising a situa- 
tion this appeared for a young man possessed of an ambition to become a 
great merchant, the people around were a collier population, living in rude 
cots; and in the immediate neighborhood were nests of organized robbers, 
who ravaged the surrounding country without hindrance. In this little 
shop the apprentice was doomed to heavy duties and long hours, and the 
toil and weariness of these days he remembered vividly and spoke often 
about when in the hight of his prosperity. He was a small boy of his 
years, and not strong; for which reason, his brother, in the middle of his 
time, June, 1812, gave him notice to leave. To his sensitive nature, this 
was a terrible blow—but he did not despond, A month was allowed him 
to look for a situation. He entered a shop in Bristol, where he had heard 
of a vacancy, and timidly but eagerly addressed the shopkeeper. He felt 
his size, his looks, his dress, everything was against him. The first effort he 
made to show his ability was in reckoning the price of 86 lbs. of bacon at 
93d. per |b. He made the effort twice, and the reckoning was both times 
wrong. To increase his despair, a taller, better dressed, and in every way 
far more eligible candidate came in. The excitement of the poor boy, in 
the effort to carry a large cheese to test his strength, and his whole spirit, 
won on the shopkeeper’s wife, and at her solicitation he was taken. Before 
going to his new place, the dismissed apprentice, smarting yet under his 
disgrace, went to visit his parents at Coleford, in company with a younger 
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brother, apprenticed at Bristol. On the road, he thought over his failure to 
cast up the price of the 86 lbs. of bacon, and set about improving himself 
on the way in arithmetic. He kept on in his studies, pressing the superior 
knowledge of his brother into his service, until the latter had become 
doubly fatigued with the walk and with the problems. They lost the road, 
and slept that night by the fire of a coke-kiln, where Samuel’s dread of 
sprites haunted him; but they passed the night unharmed of them, and 
reached Coleford next morning. 

The family had not prospered in Samuel’s absence, and the condition in 
which he found them gave greater stimulus to his determination to improve 
their fortune. He started for his new situation; on the way he met a man 
with a jay, which he bought for three pence, and, having part of the day 
to spare, on arriving at Bristol took his stand on a bridge with the jay on 
his finger, which he offered for sale. The day was passing away, and he 
had found no purchaser. Fearful of losing his chance altogether, he left 
his unsuccessful stand, and entered some private houses, and at length sold 
his bird for a shilling—realizing nine pence for the day’s labor. He was at 
this time about 18 years of age, knew something of town life, having often 
been in Bristol, and must have felt the humility of that day’s effort. But 
his family was in need, and he had determined to make for his mother a 
happy home. 

With his new master he was soon in high esteem, and when he had been 
there six months, his brother desired him to return to his service. His 
master strongly objected, and offered him an “advancing salary.” But his 
brother told him it was his duty to serve out his time, and he decided to 
return and complete the three years and over of his unfinished apprentice- 
ship. It was some time during his apprenticeship that two of his sisters 
came to Bristol and begun business. He had become possessed of a second 
little capital of fifteen shillings, but again he determined to “ give it all 
away,” and expended the whole in coals for his sisters. 

In his brother's shop, Samuel put so much heart in his attentions, and 
had such address in his mode of serving, that he became a great favorite. 
At about 22 years of age his apprenticeship expired, and he then made an 
engagement with his brother for three years at a salary of £40, £50, and 
£60 respectively. In these three years, by practicing the strictest economy, 
his only luxuries being a few modest books, he had, beside giving freely to 
his friends as they had need, saved £100 out of his salary. His brother 
had embarked in a banking speculation, had been unfortunate, and was in 
jeopardy. Samuel at once begged him to accept his little stock, and was 
thus a third time moneyless. He was now, fifteen years after his first trade, 
where he was when the blacksmith gave him his first penny. 

Soon after this he was taken into partnership with his brother, the busi- 
ness was thriving, and in a short time he was able to take up a little cottage 
in a lane, opposite the shop ; he was now married to a Miss Smith, of Mid- 
somer Norton, and found himself in the enjoyment of a happy though hum- 
ble fireside, and with a cheerful prospect in trade. 

While in his brother’s employ, Samuel had suggested new plans of con- 
ducting the purchases, and had taken that department, to a considerable ex- 
tent, into his own hands. After going into the concern, he kept a sharp 
eye for every means of improving their trade. He watched the markets 
closely, and seized every advantage that offered in buying and selling. The 
trade steadily grew, and Budgett’s became famous for its bargains. ‘The 
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views of the younger partner constantly enlarged, and he came to aim at a 
large wholesale establishment. But all this was to be effected in a gradual 
way, and not by any sudden jump over the gulf that separated him now 
from his object. He started on regular visits to the neighboring villages to 
solicit orders from the people, and succeeding in this, next designed supply- 
ing the small stores. This, too, he effected, the length and importance of 
the journey, and of consequence the dimensions and variety of their trade, 
ularly increasing. 

n process of time, the Budgetts undertook to supply the large shops of 
the important towns around, with such articles as sugar, teas, butter, d&c., 
and although Samuel, who went on the mission, was at first very discourte- 
ously received by these grocery magnates, who were highly affronted at the 
presumption of the shopkeeper from the insignificant and out-of-the-way 
village of Kingswood, in offering to furnish them with wholesale supplies, 
yet his perseverance triumphed. All men will buy where they can cheap- 
est, and accordingly these respectable grocers were no sooner convinced that 
they could purchase most cheaply at Kingswood, than thither they sent their 
custom. A regular monthly journey was organized, and it was made the 
great care less to gain new customers than to retain what had been acquired. 
The Bristol merchants saw themselves in danger of being dwarfed, and envy 
occasioned violent rancors against the new firm. But in spite of all the 
rivalry of old wealthy establishments in a great city, of an unfavorable lo- 
cality, of the utter want of prestige, of a small capital, and of combinations 
to destroy their credit, their business continued to expand. Mr. Budgett 
soon ceased to travel himself, but the journeys were kept up by agents, and 
extended until the connection covered the country from Penzance to Bir- 
mingham, from Haverfordwest to Wiltshire. ‘Thus was a vast business 
speedily created, and all without the aid of any adventitious means. It 
was simply a plain homely business, extended by simple means, and under 
most unfavoring circumstances. It was the triumph of commercial tact, 
of perseverance, of will, over the hostility of circumstances. As one of 
these obstacles, nearly all their goods had to be carried four miles by 
teams of their own, from the market to the store, and carried back again 
four miles, from the store to the wharf or the carrier. 

After the brothers had been in partnership about twenty years, the elder 
retired,*leaving Samuel the sole direction of the establishment. The latter 
continued in this position until the time of his death, at which time he left 
the largest business in the west of England—the yearly returns of which 
were close upon three-fourths of a million. The principal warehouse was at 
Bristol, and branches were established in all the neighboring towns. 

In the management of this great business, the invariable rule was, that 
all purchases in the neighborhood were to be paid for immediately. With 
distant customers this was impossible, and the rule adopted with them was, 
payment within the month, each customer being waited on by an agent, 
once in four weeks; and in those visits the utmost punctuality, both as to 
day and hour, was observed. If the tradesman was not found at home, 
or was unprepared, no second call was made, nor was any new order taken 
from him until his account was discharged. These regulations he had com- 
menced with, and fought his way up under them. No deviation was ever 
made. Every customer knew his system, and he would not trade with any 
man who met him under false pretences. 

The utmost system and regularity prevailed in the management of every 
thing about the establishment; every man being disciplined to his partic- 
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ular duty. He had a remarkable discernment of men, and knew what ones 
to employ, and where each was best placed. When he entered the bus- 
iness the hours of work of the men, were from six in the morning to ten 
or eleven at night. As his system progressed, the time was shortened, step 
by step, and at last he contrived to have the work done at five, an improve- 
ment to the advantage of all. On one occasion, the establishment at Kings- 
wood was visited with a fire, which destroyed all the warehouses, the count- 
ing-houses, and the retail shop, with all their stock. The insurance was 
£8,000, and the loss beyond that about £3,000. Yet the next morning a 
cireular was issued by the firm to their customers, stating that a fire in 
the premises had delayed the execution of their orders, but that the goods 
should be dispatched on the following day. A building adjoining the ware- 
house in Bristol was immediately engaged, all energies were worked, and 
the promise was fully performed. The building employed was permanently 
added to the warehouse, and thenceforth Bristol became the principal seat 
of the business. 

It was a fixed principle of Mr. Budgett to deal justly in all his transac- 
tions, although in a bargain he was as close as any other. In his early days 
it was the custom to adulterate pepper, among other articles, which was then 
under a heavy tax. A cask labeled P. D. containing a substance that resem- 
bled pepper dust, stood in the shop, and was used to mix with the pepper 
before it was sold. He reflected on this, became satisfied it was wrong in 
spite of logic, and the false P. D. was cast out into the quarry. 

During his whole career, Mr. Budgett made but a single ay in specu- 
lation. This was at the time the tea-market was agitated by the Chinese 
war. He cleared in one week by his tea adventure, about £2,000, but lost 
about as much by it in the course of ayear; and then returned to his old 
principle, more satisfied than ever, that the slow and laborious progress of 
ome trading is better than risky adventures, where all is made or lost in a 

ay. 

Th his personal intercourse with his employees, Mr. Budgett was extremely 
familiar, and was courteous and sociable with everybody. Airs and assump- 
tions he had none. He was thought by many to be inattentive to dignity : 
but if he failed thereby to inspire those beneath him with awe, he gained 
what was far better, their respect and affection. The curtailment of the 
hours of labor, before mentioned, was made with especial reference to the 
comfort of the men in his employ. He endeavored to make every one of them 
feel he had an interest in the business; once a month the agents and heads 
of departments were assembled together to make their reports, and offer 
suggestions in relation to the parts of the business in their respective char- 
ges. The humblest individual was attentively listened to, and if he could 
suggest any real improvement in his branch, his idea was adopted, and he 
was rewarded therefor. Attention and punctuality were always rewarded. 
One rule was that every man who had not been tardy at his post during the 
year, received a sovereign, but this was not his only reward ; the gifts from 
his employer were commensurate with his good qualities. It was Mr. Bud- 
gett’s custom to take his stand on each Friday evening, at a Gothic door by 
which his men went out at the close of work, with his pockets or a small 
basket filled with little packages, which he distributed to the men as they 
passed. One found he had a present of five shillings, another of three, a 
third of half a crown, according to their deserts. These weekly presents 
amounted to £12 or £15. But those little rewards were not all. Every 
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man prospered according to the prosperity of the business. At stock-taking 
the amounts shared among the men were very large. Sometimes a hun- 
dred pounds would be given to an ordinary laborer. These distributions 
were made at a supper to all the men, immediately following the event of 
stock-taking, this feast being held on his grounds at Kingswood. The em- 
ployees assembled usually numbered three or four hundred, and the occasion 
was one of exceeding interest. The principal spoke to the men and en- 
couraged speeches from them. The supper was followed by athletic exer- 
cises, games, and other amusements. 

Mr. Budgett was extremely careful to inculcate good habits in all his work- 
men. He taught them to be economical and selfdenying. He obtained 
their consent to abolish the practice of giving them daily allowances of beer, 
which prevailed at his entrance in the establishment, in lieu of which an 
equivalent addition was made to their wages. He was zealous for their re- 
ligious welfare, also ; and one indispensable part of the arrangements in his 
establishment, was the assembling the men to religious exercises, every 
morning before business was commenced. These exercises consisted of 
reading the Scriptures, prayer and singing. 

In works of charity, Mr. Budgett’s generosity was almost unlimited, and 
all his gifts were without ostentation. He bestowed liberally on churches, 
established week-day and Sabbath schools, and scattered with unsparing 
hand among the needy. Men embarrassed in trade were often relieved and 
set firmly on their feet again, by his unsolicited and timely assistance. The 
blessings of the widow and orphan were perpetually upon his head, and the 
hearts of strong men melted at the mention of his name. _Ilis gifts were at 
first without any particular system, afterward he devoted one-sixth part of 
his income to charitable distribution. 

In his family and among all his relatives, no man could be more endear- 
ed. He had no neglected kin who hated his name, and envied his great- 
ness. He gave his sons a responsibility in the business, and showed a def- 
erence to their judgment, uncommon for a-man so much the architect of his 
own fortune. Asan instance of his confidence in his children, when his 
eldest son was but twenty years of age, he allowed his four boys to go 
alone upon the continent for several weeks. Nor did he misjudge them. 
One mode of his treatment at the family hearth and elsewhere, was to cre- 
ate a virtue by giving one credit for it, and assuming him to be incapable 
of the opposite vice. 

Not the least work that he accomplished was the improvement of his 
neighborhood. He maintained his residence at Kingswood, throughout ali 
his business career, and effected there a moral improvement as great as that 
he accomplished in the material appearance of the place. We have before 
5 ae of the class of people inhabiting this unprepossessing village. To 
show further the unpleasant character of a portion of his neighbors, it is sta 
ted that in one family, of five sons and a daughter, two sons were hanged, 
the other three transported, and the daughter had three successive husbands, 
who were all transported, too. When the bodies of the two brothers who 
had been hung were restored to their relations, the latter turned them to 
account by exhibiting them in their coffins, at a penny a sight. By the 
efforts of the Budgetts, seconded by a few others, the desperate tribe of ma- 
rauders before mentioned were finally subdued. It was a dangerous task, 
but a determined spirit accomplished it at last. Mr. H. H. Budgett, the 
elder brother, first addressed himself vigorously to this work, gradually se- 
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curing co-operation. Churches and schools, in the erection of which the 
firm took a leading part, followed, and Mr. Samuel Budgett, with his sons 
and his brother Henry, labored enthusiastically to gather the vicious part of 
the population into these places. On these errands he would be employed 
during the whole day, for a greater portion of the Sabbaths—and these he 
called the happiest days of his life. Abcut the period of his marriage he 
began to labor as a local preacher, and for years met the appointments as- 
signed him to the neighboring places. His sermons are described as of a 
very effective character, and left no doubt that had he followed his early 
leaning, he would have made a most efficient missionary among the heathen 
—perhaps he did as much good, however, as a bome-missionary among the 
heathen around his door. 

He was a great seeker of knowledge, and had a very decided literary 
taste. But he had nothing of the pedantic ambition of a would-be-consid- 
ered literateur. He had a very humble conception of his own acquirements, 
and devoted such part of his time as he could spare to amend the deficiency. 
He did not seek to become a scholar, but simply to gain more knowledge, 
and to store his mind with ennobling sentiments. He had a strong relish 
for poetry, showing that a strong practical mind is not necessarily disjoined 
from the lighter graces of imagination. Watts and Wesley were dear to 
him from youth. In after life Young and Cowper were his special favorites, 
and the copies of these delightful poets in his library were well penciled 
over. Thomson was one of his choice companions. But he was not re- 
stricted to these. His range of authors was considerable; and his memory 
of their beauties was so good, that he would sometimes challenge a com- 
panion on a ramble to name any subject on which he could not produce a 
verse—a challenge almost always made good. 

In his mode of life there was no ostentation. He had a fine house and 
beautiful grounds; plentifulness was everywhere, but plainness and economy 
were as visible. He was extremely sociable, and fond of entertaining his 
friends; but with all his geniality of disposition, nobody ever commemor- 
ated his great parties, his brilliant soirées, or his champagne re-unions. 
He gave away many horses, yet he never drove a pair, thinking it too much 
display. 

The principal elements in the character of Samuel Budgett, as already 
partially exhibited in this narrative, were a swift intuition of character 
and of circumstances, which was his most remarkable point, and chief 
source of power. The rapidity and certainty with which he exercised 
this faculty was astonishing. He had also, in the highest degree, the power 
of concentrated thought. He thought rapidly, but no subject was allowed 
to intrude until that in hand was dismissed. His temperament was singu- 
larly active and excitable, impelling him always to do, yet guided always by 
great caution and foresight. He was as persevering as active, and made it 
a rule “never to attempt without accomplishing.” His power over the 
minds of others was immense, and those associated with him, he impressed 
so with his own spirit as to cause them to move all as parts of a single ma- 
chine, of which he was the impelling ferce. His temper was naturally 
hasty, but he never retained anger. His heart was singularly open, and so 
different from the secretiveness supposed to be an essential to a good busi- 
ness character, he communicated his ideas to friends with a freedom few 
could return. He was in his whole nature, indeed, the very reverse of that 
cold, unethereal, selfish nature, which many consider the only basis from 
which a “successful merchant ” can be developed. 
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In condensing the facts of this biography from a life of the man, by Wil- 
liam Arthur, A. M., we have been obliged by our limits to despoil the nar- 
rative of a great portion of its interest, and to curtail the reflections sugges- 
ted by incidents of the story. We have especially compressed that part 
which gives the progress of his commercial prosperity; as the particulars 
embodied are sufticient to give merchants a correct idea of the causes of his 
rise, of his business system, and the cast of mercantile character which he 
possessed. It was our especial desire to show what he was beside, and at 
the same time with, being a great merchant. That he was not simply a 
trader ; but that he had heart and capacity for simultaneous success in 
other spheres; and instead of being isolated in the little world of mere bar- 
gains, he was a developed Man, who knew the relations of the different in- 
terests and conditions of society, had his manifold fields of labor among them, 
and found in each what was of good to himself, and imparted to each the 
service that it needed. Such a man is in harmony with the world—moves 
easily about, without jar or collision, and in virtue of his contribution to the 
universal peace and profit, is honored with the universal homage. 

Samuel Budgett, the Successful Merchant, died of dropsy, in the early 
part of May, 1851. His death, like his life, was that of a Christian—his 
faith and beatific vision equaling in strength and splendor that of the saints 
of old. The day of his funeral was a sad day in Kingswood. His late 
employees, from the highest to the lowest in grade, gathered to the ceremo- 
ny with heavy hearts and countenances overshadowed with a ~ impos- 
sible to be lent to the mere propriety of the occasion. The whole village 
gathered at the gates and followed the remains silently to the church, and 
thence to the tomb—and many, many were the tears that dropped as the 
frequent remark escaped the lips of humble men and women, “The best 
man in Kingswood is gone to-day.” : 


Art, V—PROPERTY AND NATIONAL WEALTH. 


To Freeman Hunt, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine. 


Sir,—I am not of the fanatical school of misers, who believe, that wealth 
ought to govern the world; but, that it is the Archimedean lever by which 
the world may be moved, I have no doubt. Nor do I esteem wealth or its 
possessors, with some agrarian political economists, as necessarily odious. 
Wealth or property has a necessary and important position in the interests 
and progress of mankind. Its office will be appreciated, by comparing the 
conditions of a people where the incidents of property are scarcely known, 
with that of a refined and polished nation, where the individual interests of 
its various citizens are tangible, and respected. All provisions for the future 
wants of life assume the nature of property. Inferior animals, in some cases, 
make such provision, and hence become the owners of their stores of food. 
But, there are savage men more rude and degraded than these, that have 
not taken this first step towards civilization. The natives of New Holland 
have scarcely clothing, houses, or even the implements of war or husbandry, 
and they are certainly destitute of all the arts of domestic life, and of every 
germ of improvement. They pick up a precarious subsistence from the 
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P -aigrntas productions of the earth, and from snails and reptiles with which 
ey chance to meet. 

Beyond this lowest degradation man does not advance a step, without 
conceiving of the wses of property, and age sere | the things consistent 
with its objects, to his personal advantage. Property, in itself, has no in- 
herent moral qualities, nor any necessary individual identity. But, anything 
within the power of human acquisition may become property by wse, and as 
connected with the object of this use, it may give energy to a high moral 
influence. The object or purpose of human life being settled in the mind, 
anterior to the ways and means of its accomplishment, or to the notion of 
property, the object of this acquisition may be, primarily, just, and noble, 
and benevolent. The mind that determines to improve itself, and to im- 
prove the world, may, consistently with its high and holy purposes, use 
property, which is seen to be the necessary incident to all human progress. 
Such a mind, according to holy writ, “uses the things of this world as not 
abusing them.” 

It does not pertain to the peculiar merits of property, that it has been an 
essential and indispensable agent, in bringing us men from the rude habits 
of the savage in extreme degradation, to an affinity with heavenly existence 
—that it has afforded facilities for the development and refinement of intel- 
lectual power—that it has surrounded man with a thousand means for his 
personal and social comfort and happiness, nor that it has surrounded him 
with gratifying evidences of all these improvements, in the towns and cities, 
the labors of art, and the useful public works that are scattered over the 
world. 

For, without human purpose and the movings of the moral energies of 
man, the granite mountain woald still have hid among its crags the fluted 
columns and the massive walls of the magnificent temple—the bricks and 
the mortar, that compose the extensive and still extending city, would have 
slumbered on in the clay-pit and lime-rock from which they were taken— 
the pines and cedars used in finishing the palaces of the wealthy, would 
still have been in the wild forests, adding year-circles to their growth for 
years to come; and, instead of decorating the home of man, they would 
be affording a domicil among their boughs for the wild forest birds, where 
“the owl would dwell unscared,” and the eagle would find a resting place. 

In the absence of the substance of civilization, its spirits and incidents would 
also be wanting—the light and the spirit of song would yield dominion to 
the brutal passions, the dark cruelties and the howlings of the savage. For, 
man without purpose or enterprise, never yet breathed a tone of eloquence, 
nor conceived of any elevated object of his being, above the brutes, whose 
example he copies and emulates. Shepherds have lived and fed their flocks, 
but never one has sung the praises of his own rude life. The genius of 
after times and remote lands has associated with their desolate weary life, 
the fictions of poetical creations. 

Property has its ultimate origin in human necessities; and a knowledge 
and appreciation of these necessities are incidents of its accumulation. We 
have said, that it consists not more in things possessed, than in a knowledge 
of their adaptation to use. The extent of this knowledge is the ratio of the 
value of things held as property. 

Hence, we come to the proposition that the real wealth of a nation is in 
proportion to the intelligence of its people, whatever may be its physical re- 
sources and specific accumulations, 
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Suppose men had néver learned the use of iron, of steel, nor the processes 
of their manufacture, where would be the value of all the iron that is hid in 
the mountains and valleys of the earth? The same question may be asked 
in respect to every other mineral product. Commerce, that has accumulated 
the wealth of so many nations, has come into being with its thousands of 
ships and vast capital invested, through the force of intelligent human en- 
terprise. It has created itself, with all its vast estates, without impoverishing 
any human being. Indeed, the people from whose country it has drawn its 
resources, have risen, through its influence, in the scale of civilization, and 
actual wealth and comfort. If the knowledge of these comforts and refine- 
ments may increase the sum of human necessities, it has also increased the 
industry and enterprise to supply them. A value has been given to rocks 
and woods; and even the canes of the jungles are in demand; and hence, 
by the mere influence of Commerce have become capital. 

The accumulation or rather production of national wealth is not more 
striking in Commerce than in domestic enterprise. But here, as in Commerce, 
intelligence and science give the first movement and progress, and are the 
primary principles that guide human pursuit to efficient results. The rail- 
roads, that are peculiarly a triumph of science, are to domestic pursuits what 
the opening of foreign trade is to Commerce. They bring the demands of 
trade home to every farm-house, and to every patch of territory along their 
lines. Mineral localities are improved, trees that were formerly consumed 
on the land, in clearing up forests, are manufactured into valuable lumber 
for what, without the railroad, was a too distant or inaccessible market. 
Agricultural products, that formerly were consumed on the farm, or rather 
not produced at all, now remunerate the labor of their production, and make 
more land to be required for thorough cultivation. And hence the railroad 
raises the value of land as an investment, without diminishing the appropri- 
ate rewards for its cultivation. The citizen who lately possessed a farm of 
two hundred acres that would produce crops of the value of $500 per an- 
num, since the railroad has been constructed, turns off four times as many 
dollars worth of products as formerly, and requires four times as much labor, 
30 that four sons, with fifty acres each, have as profitable farms, worth, each, 
as much as their father’s; procuring, for the same amount of labor on each 
farm, as many domestic comforts as the two hundred acres produced formerly. 
Let no peevish idler complain of this rise in the value of real estate, as if it were 
going to render it more difficult for labor to find its reward, or the poor to ob- 
tain a subsistence. Ten acres may possibly answer better the purpose of reward- 
ing the cultivator, than one hundred did half acentury ago. A large number 
of farmers, within a few years past, in the northern section of Vermont, have 
been engaged in raising potatoes for the manufacture of starch, at 12} cents 
per bushel. Since the railroad was completed to the interior of the State, 
potatoes have sold along its line for half-a-dollar or more, to supply the Lowell 
and Boston markets. The consequence is not merely, that the three thousand 
bushels that formerly brought $375, now bring $1,400, and require no more 
labor for their production, but thousands of acres of waste lands will now be 
cultivated for this and other crops. The young man who complained that 
lands were so dear that he could not get a foothold, now tinds a motive to 
pitch into some swamp or marsh, and by far less labor than would be re- 
juired to clear a new farm in the wilderness, he brings the unproductive 
waste to a high state of cultivation; draining off the water, and making the 
soil beneath, a rich compost bed, that, as it becomes dry, will produce most 
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extraordinary crops. Mountain lands, that were formerly esteemed almost 
valueless, promise better returns for their clearing and cultivation, than the 
best land without facilities for a market. 

This increased value of real estate is not fictitious but intrinsic, for the 
State with its new improvements affords a comfortable support for twice as 
large a population, and remunerates twice or thrice the amount of actual 
labor that it formerly did. The population of a State, and the amount of 
its useful industry, are the best criterions to determine its wealth. The ag- 
gregate property of the State has doubled, paying as good interest and re- 
munerating, perhaps three times the labor, and yet nobody is made the 
poorer, nobody has lost a dollar; thousands are made well off, or are pro- 
vided for, and yet at nobody’s expense. Whence has come this increase of 
wealth? It has not been imported from the seaport or foreign countries. 
It has been created chiefly on the soil. But I need not pursue this thought, 
to notice hundreds and thousands of manufactories which spring up in every 
section of the country having facilities for transporting goods to the depots 
of foreign commerce, along the shores of our country, which, with all their 
accumulation, may be shown to have been created, and not accumulated to 
the prejudice of any other interests. They not only create themselves, but 
produce an industrious and prosperous agricultural community about them. 

But, I have cited the railroad, and the incidental improvements in the 
country through which it passes, merely to illustrate a principle which ob- 
tains in reference to every domestic enterprise or pursuit; and also to show 
that the laws which determine the value of property are not arbitrary, but 
founded in the nature and relation of things. A thing intrinsically worthless, 
as a depreciated or bankrupt paper currency, cannot be made of value by an 
act of parliament. Hence, the celebrated aphorism of Mr. Clay, that “ what 
the law makes property is property ;” in the light of philosophy is a fallacy ; 
though it may be a useful legal convention in reference to the vesting of 
private estates and chattels. 

We have seen, that if a nation would seek to increase its wealth, or raise 

its condition, the first public interest is, the education of its people. Not 
the education of a few as mere contrivers and overseers, but of every man 
who has physical strength to devote to labor. For an ignorant workman, 
though his work may all be laid out to his hand, will not accomplish half 
as much as the intelligent one; and the aggregate labor of millions of 
people may be affected twenty, thirty, or fifty per cent, by the state of 
general intelligence alone. If any one might suppose, that the State of 
Massachusetts would ever sustain from seven hundred thousand to a million 
of people, if a majority of them were unable to read or write, he would show 
how ignorant he is of the springs, the methods, and means of Massachusetts’ 
enterprise. The Commerce, the manufactures, and the trade of Massachusetts 
—the wealth of the Commonwealth, are the fruits of her schools and semin- 
aries. 
Though education may be a more remote facility than labor, in the pro- 
duction of national wealth, still it may be far more powerful and efficient. 
But labor cannot be dispensed with. Like land, it is a basis of production, 
which intelligence may improve to the greatest possible advantage. It is 
the physical force that accomplishes the purposes which intelligence may 
have desired. 

As connected with the wealth of nations, productive industry requires a 
distinctive consideration ; for, beyond its objects and methods that are regu- 
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lated by intelligence, the amount of labor that may be performed in a 
country, is a matter of vast public interest. If there bé four millions of 
men in this country who are able to work, at 75 cents a day, they would 
earn three millions of dollars a day, and over three hundred millions of dol- 
lars in a year. In ten years, the wages of our laboring population would 
amount to no less than three thousand millions of dollars, probably enough 
to eat up the capital of the whole country, did the labor not actually pro- 
duce or create, to a large extent, the means of its own remuneration. To 
influence men to the accomplishment of the largest amount of work, is a 
gad that leads the political economist to an intimate investigation of 
t e laws and elements of his physical and moral being. But without enter- 
ing into the details of such an investigation, I will notice but one point in 
this connection—that effective labor must be the result of purpose and not 
of constraint; that is, it must be free. Sympathies between the mind and 
body are a part of man’s existence. His physical energies are in a vast mul- 
titude of cireumstances, sustained by the spirit which these sympathies have 
infused. Numerous cases have been related of superhuman strength being 
put forth, as by miracle, by persons in excitement from danger, fear, or for 
the rescue of persons in peril. But fear of punishment or constraint, are not 
the legitimate motives to enlist man to constant physical exertion. By such 
constraint, labor becomes odious, and those mental sympathies which stimu- 
late to free exertion are lost. Besides, in the strictest system of slavery, the 
facilities for constraint cannot be as constant, as the spirit of enterprise, 
which becomes a part of a free man’s very existence; and to suppose that an 
odious task will be pursued further, or more constant, than the compulsive 
power of the master, is preposterous. In apology for the mildness of do- 


mestic slavery in a part of this country, it has been stated that three slaves ° 


do not accomplish more labor, than two free laborers in parts of the country 
where slavery has not made labor disreputable. Supposing two-thirds as 
much is done by the slave, if there be a million of slaves doing full tasks in 
this country, their labor would amount to fifty cents a day, each, allowing 
seventy-five cents for a full free man’s day’s work. The aggregate labor done 
by the slaves in the country, on these suppo-itions, would amount to half a 
million of dollars a day, a quarter of a million less than if these slaves were 
intelligent freemen. This would amount to a nett loss to the country of 
seventy-five millions of dollars a year. But the odious character which the 
existence of slavery gives to labor, paralyzes the spirit of industry with the 
free portion of the population, so that in the slaveholding portions of this 
country, the idleness of the nominally free occasions as great a loss to the 
country as immediately results from slavery as stated above. The hundred 
and fifty millions per annum deficiency of production, in the slave states of 
this nation, is estimated on the lowest value of labor, excluding the increase 
of this value, which Commerce, new enterprises, and manufactures, in a free 
industrial community, might produce. 

It is not my purpose to enter into the discussion of slavery in its political 
bearings, nor to notice American slavery as a domestic institution, further 
than what the facts stated above, which [ have gathered from the voluntary 
testimony of numerous slavelolders, may show the influence of such an in- 
stitution on national wealth. 

Though private property to the estimated value of twelve hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, may be invested in the slaves of this country, yet, for all 
practical purposes of national wealth, three millions of free people, without 
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the prejudice against labor which slavery produces, would be worth twice as 
much to the country, and to that portion of the country where slavery now 
exists. But the existence of slavery paralyzes the enterprise that would de- 
velop resources—in mines, in water-power, in manufactures, and even in 
Commerce, of the regions over which it has influence. The value of real 
estate alone, in the slaveholding states, is diminished more by the existence 
of slavery than all the nominal slave property. 

If all the slaves in any slave State were an attachment, in proper propor- 
tions to the several freeholds, whose value would be increased by emancipa- 
tion; an act of emancipation, annihilating all the slave property at once, 
would make the proprietor the richer man by twenty-five per cent; and five 

ears would not transpire, before the market value of such lands would il- 
ustrate the truth of this assertion. Leaving the political and moral questions 
connected with slavery out of the account, and acknowledging that property 
vested in slaves is to be protected on the basis of sacred and indefeasible right, 
the difficulty of emancipation is, that it would operate to the ruin of those 
whose property is invested chiefly in slaves, and make the owners of lands 
agreat deal richer than they now are. At the same time, while three slaves 
for all practical purposes in the production of wealth are only equal to two 
free persons, the State would be increased in facilities for production of pro- 
xa in this proportion, to say nothing of the rise in the value of its lands. 

ut in view-of this rise in the value of the soil, an assessment of the nomin- 
al value of the slaves on the lands of the State, would be strictly equitable 
and a measure of the highest utility to the land-holding interest of a Com- 
monwealth. As between free citizen and free citizen, who have sustained a 
compact and constitution, that have encouraged the investment of property 
in slaves, I am not prepared to admit that such an arrangement would be 
immoral, Though | cannot conceive that a distant State of our Union, 
where slavery never existed, ought to be taxed to procure so beneficial a 
change as would accrue to the aggregate interests of the slave State by 
emancipation. Yet, the remote interest that would accrue to a free com- 
mercial State by such emancipation, might justify some sacrifice on its part 
in view of such an interest. If the slave states produced or created a hun- 
dred and fifty millions of dollars a year more than they do under slavery, 
commercial credit could be rendered much sounder, and the commodities 
that would become the subjects of commercial exchange would be more va- 
ried and valuable. 

If the calculation made, I think, in 1840, that in forty years, eight hun- 
dred millions of dollars of bankrupt debts had been contracted in our com- 
mercial cities, by the Southern trade alone, be true, it might be a pertinent 
subject of inquiry, as to how much of this loss went to make up for the im- 
poverishing influence of slavery? How great losses have accrued from trade 
with the free States the calculation did not tell us. We are not to suppose 
that the southern merchant is a man of less integrity and honor than the north- 
ern or western. But if the losses in the southern trade bave been greater than 
elsewhere, they must be attributed to some inherent evil in the Constitution 
of the South as a commercial state. That an evil is found in slavery, ade- 
quate to the production of these results, has been shown. Suppose the losses 
from slavery, on the principle stated, be averaged at one-third less than I 
have shown,—at one hundred millions of dollars a year,—here in forty years, 
we have four thousand millions of dollars, deficiency of production, or five 
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times as much as the commercial bankruptcies ascribed to the southern 
trade. 

But free labor is affected in its results by various circumstances which, as 
connected with our subject, deserve consideration. There are moral influ- 
ences growing out of the condition of the country that may greatly affect 
the aggregate of its productive industry. Party politics that predicate the 
prospects of all industrial enterprise, on the ascendancy of this or that dema- 
gogue, have done immense mischief to the interests of national wealth. 

Commercial panics are to labor what the plague is to the health and life 
of a community, killing thirty with fear where one dies with the disease. 
Universal bankruptcy is an evil of less magnitude than universal idleness. 
For, we have seen that productive labor can repair the damages and losses 
of almost any national misfortunes. But, let labor be neglected, and hunger 
will increase to a terrible and most destructive extent. Consumption never 
ceases while anything remains to supply human wants; but, if the tenor of 
human pursuits had not have been disturbed, the immediate necessities of 
the people would have been provided for, and if the country had have ceased 
for a time to advance, the remnant of its resources would have been so well 
improved, that the retrograde tendency of things would have been checked. 

Again, to give a proper energy to industrial enterprise, the dignity of labor 
should be sustained. ‘The franchises of a freeman should be conceded to the 
humblest laborer who has not forfeited his right by crime. In the responsi- 
bilities of a freeman, he will find the strongest motives to exertion. Besides, 
so far as government can, by its action, affect his confidence of a just re- 
muneration for his toil, he feels that a remedy is put into his own hands 
through the ballot-box. On the merits of the case the laborer is as much 
entitled, as any one, to the elective franchise; for, we have seen that the 
embryo wealth of a nation is in its industry and enterprise. Without human 
labor, either present or prospective, there is scarcely any intrinsic value to 
anything. The availability of labor for the cultivation and improvement of 
a farm, gives the farm its value. We have seen that the labor of a country, 
in two years, probably eats up all other property in its valuation. A regard 
to national wealth, then, requires that the laws of the human mind affecting 
its purposes to labor, and its spirit of industry, should be attentively and 
intimately studied by our civil legislature—that the highest motive to enter- 
prise should be made to exert the most extensive and thorough influence. 
What stronger motive can be adduced than the conscious spirit of freedom ? 
Who would experience more immediately and more severely the evils of a 
bad government, than the man who depends for his support on his daily 
labor ? 

It matters not whether property be in few or many hands, so far as it 
pertains to the commonwealth, provided it be equally available for public 
purposes, and, provided, its present accumulation is made to contribute most 
to its future increase. But it is a question for inquiry, Whether its concen- 
tration in a few hands will command the highest exertions of labor, to make 
it yield the largest aggregate increase? While it is known, by pr ctical 
experience, that large estates pay a less annual percentage than small ones, 
and those whose labor improves them, are not enriched by the deficiency, 
the presumption is in favor of small estates. The prayer of Agar, “ Give 
me neither poverty nor riches,” was as consistent with the laws of finance as 
of morality. The middling interest are not only the most efficient producers 
of national wealth, but they can enjoy most fully the rewards of their labor. 
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Though a large estate is not, in itself, a public good, yet, if it have stimu- 
lated, in its acquisition, the labor and enterprise of its immediate possessor, 
it is, in the light of our subject, scarcely to be considered an evil. Its en- 
tailment, without division, among heirs, is a contravention of the law of in- 
dustry and of its reward, primarily expressed in the decree, that “ man shall 
eat bread by the sweat of his brow ”—it will work a serious injury, by per- 
suading a coming generation that property is a favor of fortune, and not a 
reward for exertions. 

But the security of lawful property, whether it may be in large or small 
estates, is a positive duty of the State. The incidental evils of any particular 
distribution would be far less mischievous than any uncertainty as to the 
tenure of its possession. Though subordinate to this positive security of 
property to those who have accumulated it, and to such as may have been 
regarded in its accumulation, (such as heirs at law, legatees, &c.,) the legis- 
lature ought to pay a primary respect to the producing energies of a nation, 
as these are the life-blood that circulates through all the body politic ; for, 
where the laws have afforded adequate protection to property, it has usually 
needed no other facilities for securing all its legitimate advantages. Nor does 
labor require to be patronized by the State so as to destroy its spirit of free- 
dom. It can take care of itself, if legislation does not paralyze Commerce, 
and destroy the markets for its products, or suffer foreign competition to rob 
it of its legitimate stimulus and reward. 

From a review of this subject, it will be perceived that the body politic is 
an active living body, whose energies and life are in the bones, and sinews, 
and spirit of its people—that, for its healthy development, a regard must be 
had to all the principles and elements of political economy. It is seen, that 
the common maxim, that what one man gets, another man loses, is not in 
accordance with experience; hence the odiousness which, in the estimation 
of many, attaches to wealth is unjust and unreasonable. The most valuable 
and extensive estates are often ereated where no property, or next to none, 
before existed; and this entirely free from the legerdemain of financial 
speculation. 

The resources of a country are capable of multiplication and increase, so 
that those who will seek their development will never be left with the 
grumbler, who spends half his life in idleness, complaining of his want of a 
chance to do something for himself or his country. The man that will work 
as dictated by an intelligent experience, can live, and, if prudent in expendi- 
ture, can accumulate property. 

Finally, I observe that the support of free schools and facilities for the 
education of a whole people, contribute to the benefit of every class of citi- 
zens and of the State at large. Public free schools are not constituted as 
some niggardly spirits have asserted, to support pauperism, but to prevent 
it. Intelligent laborers, as we have said, can add much more to the capital 
employed in a business than those who are ignorant. J. M. 8. 
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ACTION ON RAILROAD LAW OF NEW YORK STATE. 


In the Supreme Court, (State of New York,) July Term, 1852. Hugh White 
vs. the Utica and Schenectady Railroad Company, and E. Corning, and others. 

The Utica and Schenectady Railroad Company was incorporated in 1833, with 
a provision in its charter that “the Legislature may at any time alter, modify, or 
repeal this act ;” being further subject to the general restrictions and liabilities 
prescribed by the Revised Statutes, that “the charter of every corporation that 
should be granted after the Revised Statutes took effect, should be subject to 
alteration, suspension, and repeal, in the discretion of the Legislature.” (1 R. S, 
600, Sec. 8.) 

In April, 1851, the Legislature passed a law authorizing every railroad corpo- 
ration in this State, with the consent of two-thirds in amount of its stockholders, 
to loan its credit, or become the owner of stock in the Great Western Railroad 
Company in Canada West, to an amount not exceeding 5 per cent of the capi- 
tal of the company so subscribing. Under this act the defendants subscribed to 
the stock of the Canadian company, more than two-thirds in amount of the 
stock-ho!ders having given their assent to the subscription. 

The plaintiff, who is also a large stockholder, institutes these proceedings to 
test the constitutionality of the act of 1851; and upon a motion to dissolve the 
injunction temporarily granted against the defendants, the Court delivered an 
opinion, of which the following is an abstract :— 

The constitution of 1846 declares that “no private or local bill shall embrace 
more than one subject, and that shall be expressed in the title.” The title of 
this act is “ An Act to authorize the Railroad Corporations of this State to sub- 
scribe to the capital stock of the Great Western Railroad Company, Canada 
West.” It is said that this is a private and local bill, and that it embraces more 
than one subject, and that the subject is not expressed in the title. 

The act is neither private nor local; a private act is one which relates only to 
particular persons or bodies, not one which includes all the persons or bodies of 
any one class, One relating to all Jews, or all turnpike companies, is not pri- 
vate; but a bill relating to individuals or bodies who are named, and which is 
made to operate on them exclusively, and not on all of a class, is private. A 
bill may possibly be local, although it affects a whole country; but it cannot be 
so when no localities are selected in the bill to be subject to its operation; but 
the whole State is the theater of its operation. That is local which is for a par- 
ticular locality, and with a view to benefit it, particular being understood in con- 
tradistinction to general. 

It is said that this bill embraces more than one subject, and that all the railroad 
companies in this State are the subjects of the bill. The term subject, as used 
in the article of the constitution referred to, (as the counsel for plaintiff himself 
said,) is equivalent to subjecta materia; this concedes that the term refers to the 
subject matter of which the bill treats, not to the persons who are subjects to its 
operations. “No private or local bill shall embrace more than one subject.” The 
word “subject” is here clearly used in the same sense as when we speak of the 
subject of a discourse or speech. The term “embraced,” is peculiarly appropri- 
ate to the word in that sense, but not at all so when speaking of persons sub- 
jected to a law. 

Next it is said that the act of 1851 was void because it was not passed by a 
two-third vote. The former constitution did not allow any charter to be created, 
continued, altered, or renewed, without a two-third vote; and the plaintiff con- 
tends that, as that constitution was in force when the charter of 1833 was granted, 
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this provision of the constitution became a part of the charter as much as if it 
had been made expressly a part of it. This is an artificial mode of reasoning, 
very apt to lead to mistakes. When the charter was granted, no reference was 
made to the constitution; but it was a fact that then the charter could not be 
altered, without a two-thi:d vote, simply because such was the requirement of 
the constitution then in force; it was a fact not arising out of any contract, ex- 
press or implied, but arising from the then form of the constitution, and depend- 
ing for its existence and continuance on the continuance of that form. It was 
never the meaning of that constitution that a matter merely regulating the mode 
of legislation ia particular cases should remain or be immutable, when that con- 
stitution itself should cease to exist. 

The rest of the plaintiff's argument relates to the construction of the power 
reserved by the Legislature, in the Revised Statutes, and in this charter, to alter, 
amend, and repeal the charter. In the charter of 1833 itis declared that “ the 
Legislature may at any time, alter, modify, or repeal this act,” (see. 19,) and that 
it is subject to the liabilities prescribed by the 18th chapter of the first part of 
the R. S. (sec. 14.) One of those, as before stated, is, that this charter 
should be subject to alteration, suspension, and repeal, in the discretion of the 
Legislature. In February, 1819, the case of the Dartmouth College was decided 
by the Supreme Court of the United States, denying the power of the Legisla- 
ture to assume to itself, or to prescribe, another mode of selecting the trustees 
of the college than that prescribed in the charter granted by the king, or to alter 
the charter in other respects. 

This decision evidently startled our Legislature, for while they submitted to it 
as coming from the highest tribunal that could pass on such a question, so far as 
previous charters were concerned, they began in 1820 and 1821, and from that 
time habitually, to insert in new charters the power of altering, modifying, and 
repealing them. The Legislature meant to frustrate the effect of that decision 
as to all subsequent charters into which this clause should be introduced. This 
became so much the settled policy of the State, that when our laws were revised 
in 1829 and 1830, this power of alteration, suspension and repeal was express 
made a general one as to subsequent corporations, so as to be effectual, even if 
it should not be inserted in the act of incorporation ; and although the revisers 
excepted from its operation religious, literary, and charitable societies, the Legis- 
lature was so jealous of its power that it struck out the exception. (See Revi- 
ser’s notes, 2d ed., p. 11, ch. 18, tit. 3, § 8. 

What then was the extent of the power thus reserved? The decision of the 
Supreme Court was founded on the idea, that in the Dartmouth College case the 
alterations made by the Legislature of New Hampshire violated the contract be- 
tween the sovereign and the college, as contained in the charter. The Legisla- 
ture inserted this clause to frustrate or obviate that decision; that is, to enable 
the Legislature to do with subsequent corporations even what the courts would 
have declared to be a violation of the contract between the people and the cor- 
poration. If the object were anything short of this, the clause was useless and 
the precaution idle; for the decision interfered with no regulation or legislation 
that did not impair a contract or its obligation. Nothing in that decision inter- 
fered in the least, or was ever supposed to interfere, with mere police regulations, 
or with general legislation affecting all colleges, in matters not already controlled 
by their charter. 

The Legislature must, therefore, have intended to reserve the power even of 
doing that which, but for the reservation, would have been a violation of the con- 
tract ; and that every ecntract, express or implied, contained in the charter, was 
to be subject to the power of the Legislature. This gives, or rather retains, to 
the Legislature the unlimited power over the objects of its creation, which the 
British Parliament is said to possess as fully as our Legislature possessed the 
control before any act of incorporation was passed. The company takes the 
charter, and the stockholders subscribe, with the full knowledge of the reserva- 
tion of this power, and of its forming a limitation on every contract which they 
can set up under the charter. Nor is any limitation imposed on this reservation ; 
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Fi , a suspend, or repeal, in the discretion of the Legislature. (R. 8S. 
, $8. 

It is avowed to be an arbitrary power—one in which no court can interfere, no 
party can successfully object, except by appealing in due time to the discretion of 
the power to whose authority he has thus subjected himself ; for it is to be exer- 
cised in the discretion of the Legislature. It is useless, therefore, to argue that 
if this clause were not in the Revised Statutes, or in the charter, there would be 
a contract between the people and the company, and also with the stockholders, 
that the railroad shall be made from Schenectady to Utica, and that its funds 
shall be applied to no other purpose. The answer of the State is—Non in hac 
federa veni: The only contract I made with you was, that I would give that 
pore a with the power in me to alter or repeal it, as my discretion might 

ctate. 

Neither in the charter nor in the general law has the Legislature set any bounds 
to its power of alteration. Why then, should the judiciary attempt to set bounds 
to that power? The judiciary is not established to prevent abuses of the legis- 
tive power, nor an indiscreet use of it; but simply to pronounce the true mean- 
ing of any law constitutionally passed; and this is peculiarly the case when the 
Legislature has reserved a power to be used in its discretion, and to be employed 
even in cases in which the courts would have pronounced this act a violation of 
contract if the power had not been reserved. It is said it never could have been 
the intention of this clause to enable the Legislature to authorize or compel sub- 
scription to a foreign corporation. The answer to this is, that the Legislature 
knew that it could not foresee all the cases in which this power would be exer- 
cised, and therefore reserved it intentionally, without any limit, and must be al- 
lowed so to use it. And they have done so wisely. 

On the grounds above stated, the injunction granted in this cause should be 
dissolved, the costs to abide the event. 


POLICIES OF INSURANCE. 


Freeman Hunt, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine, etc. :— 
Sr. Lovis, Dec, 22, 1852. 


Dear Sir: I inclose you reports of two cases decided in the St. Louis Circuit 
Court, upon Policies of Insurance. The points decided seem to be of some inte- 
rest as involving questions of commercial law. Respectfully yours, &c. 
CHARLES WHITTLESEY, Attorney-at-Law. 


In the Cireuit Court, St. Louis, Missouri, September, 1852; before Judge 
Hamilton. Columbus Insurance Company vs. J. and E. Walsh. 

This was a suit for the reclamation of moneys paid by plaintiff on a loss on 
the steamboat Marshal Ney, one-fourth of which the defendants had insured 
with the plaintiff. This poliey was issued February 15, 1849, for four months’ 
on $6,000, being four-fifths of one-fourth of the value of the boat. The policy 
was extended by renewal to the 19th November, 1842, and while thus insured 
the boat was totally destroyed by fire, at New Orleans, and the loss paid by the 
plaintiff to the defendants. The policy contained the following clause prohibit- 
ing double insurance :— 

“Tt is further agreed that this policy shall become void if any other insurance 
be made upon said steamboat, which together with this insurance shall exceed 
$6,000, the same being four-fifths of the agreed valuation of one-fourth of said 
boat, or upon any assignment of this policy, unless the consent of the Company 
thereto be obtained and indorsed thereon.” 

The petition set forth the policy, the prohibitive clause, the payment of the loss 
to defendants, and then set forth that previous to the loss, on the 24th February, 
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1849, the defendants had taken out a policy, No. 50, in the Tennessee Fire and 
Marine Insurance Company, in which they caused themselves to be insured in the 
sum of $4,500, on one-fifth of three-fourths the steamboat Marshal Ney, valuing 
said three-fourths at $23,500, and in the same policy acknowledging prior insur- 
ance to the amount of $18,000 in other offices. On the 28th November, 1849, 
the plaintiff paid the loss to the defendant. The petition further alleged, that at 
the time of the adjustment and payment of the loss, they were ignorant of the 
insurance taken out in the Tennessee F. and M. Ins. Co., and that if this fact had 
been known the money would not have been paid, as by said insurance the pol- 
icy issued by plaintiff had become void, and the plaintiff therefore asked judg- 
ment i the amount paid upon the adjustment, with interest from the date it 
was paid, 

The answer denied that the policy, No. 50, in the Tennessee Marine and Fire 
Insurance Company, covered the same interest as that described in the policy is- 
sued by plaintiff, but was upon the remaining two-fourths, that the defendants 
acted merely as agents for the Bank of the State of Missouri, they holding the 
legal right for the bank, and that the amount received had been paid to the bank 
before the commencement of the suit, and further alleged that the plaintiffs had 
not complied with the requirements of the statutes of 1845, which require that 
the agents of all foreign companies doing business in the State “ should file cop- 
ies of the charter, and the power of attorney under which the agents acted, &e. 
The act provides a penalty of $500 against any agent who shall do any business 
without complying with the provisions of the act. The defendant contended 
that the plaintiff’s agent not having complied with the statute, that the Company 
could not maintain any action on a policy or contract, or for reclamation of mon- 
eys paid upon a policy. The court decided otherwise, holding that the penalt 
inflicted by statute was the only penalty to be imposed; and that the plaintiffs 
had not lost their right of action by failing to comply with the statute. 

The court further instructed the jury that the policy issued by the plaintiffs, 
forbid any further insurance upon the one-fourth insured unless the same was 
done with the assent of the Columbus Insurance Company; that policy No. 50, 
in the Tennessee Marine and Fire Insurance Company, was an insurance on the 
one-fourth insured with the plaintiffs, unless the defendants were the owners of 
more than three-fourths, and consequently that the policy issued by plaintiffs be- 
came void, and that the plaintiffs were entitled to recover back the money paid 
upon the same, if it had been paid by mistake in ignorance of the insurance sub- 
sequently taken out in the Tennessee Fire and Marine Insurance Company, with 
interest upon the amount paid, from the date of payment; that if in transactions 
between the parties, the defendants had dealt as if principals with the plaintiffs, 
without making it known that the defendants acted for the bank, then the plain- 
tiff had the right still to treat them as principals and to hold them responsible in 
this suit. 

The jury found a verdict for plaintiff for $6,002 57. 


In the Circuit Court, St. Louis, Missouri, September, 1852; before Judge 
Hamilton. James Lawless vs. Tennessee Marine and Fire Insurance Company. 

This was an action upon a policy of insurance dated March, 1850, by which 
the defendants caused the plaintiffs to be insured, for one year. for the sum of 
$1,000, “ on brick warehouse on Water-street, between Morgan and Green streets 
in block 15, St. Louis, to be occupied as three stores but not as coffee-houses.” 

The property was destroyed by fire in October, 1850, during the existence of 
the policy. The defendants admitted the execution of the policy, the destruction 
of the property, and the proofs of the loss, but set up as a defence, that before 
and at the time of the fire one of the tenements was occupied as a coffee-house, 
and that another was occupied as a rectifying establishment and for distilling cor- 
dials, in which business fire heat was used. Upon the trial of the cause, the de- 
fendant proved that previous to and at the time of the fire, one of the tenements 
was occupied by Philip Rock as a coffee-house, although the fire originated in 
the next tenement used for rectifying spirits, and not in the coffee-house; and 
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Gaerne prayed the court to instruct the jury, that if previous to and at the 
time of the fire one of the tenements was used as a coffee-house, then the jury 
must find for the defendant—contending that the words used in the policy were 
equivalent to a warranty that the property should not be used as a coffee-house 
during the existence of the policy, and consequently that it mattered not whether 
the plaintiff was cognizant of the use of the property or not. 

The plaintiff’s counsel contended that the words used in the policy were mere 
words of description, and showed merely the intended use of the property, but 
did not amount to a warranty that the use of the property should not be chan- 
ged, nor that a coffee-house should not be kept in them. 

The court sustained the construction contended for by the defendants, holding 
that the words “not to be used for coffee-houses” were equivalent to a warranty 
that the premises should not be used for that purpose, and that although as a 
general rule the words of description in a policy would not be considered as 
words of warranty, yet the use of the negative words “not to be used” left no 
room for that construction; that that particular use of the premises was intended 
to be forbidden by the policy, and that those words must be construed as words of 
warranty. 

The court therefore gave the instruction asked by the defendant’s counsel, and 
the jury found a verdict for defendant. 


INSURANCE CASE IN MONTREAL, 


McPherson et al. vs, the Montreal Insurance Company. 

This case, says the Montreal Gazeite, was tried before Mr. Justice Smith and a 
special jury, and occupied the Court during three days, and as it is one involving 
important points of law, which are somewhat novel, not only here but everywhere 
else, we have made a brief synopsis of it. 

In the spring of 1850, the steamer Comet was sunk in the harbor of Oswego, 
whereby some seven or eight persons lost their lives. 

That accident gave rise to the present action—the plaintiffs, the owners of the 
ill-fated steamer, suing the Montreal Insurance Company, in which she was par- 
tially insured, for something over £3,000, their proportion of the loss, 

This action the defendants contested upon the ground, that if the steamer was 
insured at all by them, it was upon the express condition to be found in all their 
policies, that they would not be liable for losses occasioned by the bursting of 
boilers, or breaking of machinery, except when caused by the perils of navigation. 

The evidence showed that the parties had conducted their business in so much good 
faith that their liberality amounted almost, if not quite, to negligence. An account 
current was kept, and the plaintiffs did not require policies upon the vessels in- 
sured. In the present instance they produced a printed document, which they 
called a policy, and which did not contain the important exception, but the de- 
fendants contended that this was a mere scrip, or memorandum that the Comet 
and other vessels therein named were to be insured, and the document appeared 
upon the face of it to be a goods’ policy, and altogether inapplicable to insurance 
on vessels, The insurance, therefore, must be supposed to have been upon the 
terms on which the company were accustomed to insure vessels, and the plaintiffs 
must be supposed to know those terms, for any other doctrine would destroy all 
contracts, Such was the law laid down by the learned Judge. The question 
then was, was the accident in question caused by the perils of navigation ¢ 

The steamer had been lying for some hours at the wharf, discharging a part of 
her cargo. She had her stern line out, and was in the act of swinging round 
when the explosion took place, and she sank alongside the wharf, and in sight 
of many witnesses. 

There was some contradictory evidence as to the state of the weather, and 
also as to whether she careened in turning; but the weight of evidence went to 
show that the weather was calm, and that if she careened at all, it must have been 
almost imperceptibly. The immediate cause of the explosion was the sudden 
formation of gas, caused by a deficiency of water in the boiler, which deficiency 
would have been more dangerous if the boat careened. 
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The learned Judge, in summing up, read numerous authorities, showing what, 
in law, were perils of navigation, all of which went to establish that they were 
only those extraordinary and overwhelming dangers which baffle human skill and 
man’s resources. Hence, even assuming that the boat did careen, unless they 
were satisfied that the careening was something more than the boats navigating 
the lakes are constantly exposed to, their verdict should be in favor of the defend- 
ants. He remarked that supposing for a moment the insurance had been effected 
without the exception spoken of, the case might still admit of great doubt. In 
the absence of a settled jurisprudence in regard to inland marine insurance, we 
must go to the well-known principles of marine insurance for rules to guide us. 

Seaworthiness was a sine qua non, and it appeared to him that it was consistent 
with reason that this should not have relation exclusively to the time when the 
vessel was insured, but that, in the case of steamers plying as the Comet was 
doing, every trip was a distinct voyage, and she must be seaworthy at its com- 
mencement. But this was a question yet to be settled. In this view of the case, 
was the Comet seaworthy when leaving the wharf at Oswego? Very different 
and conflicting opinions had been given as to the sufficiency of her boilers; but, 
leaving this out of the question, and supposing them fit for use, there was yet a 
difficulty. A steamer, to be in working condition, or in other words, to be sea- 
worthy as a steamer, requires a certain quantity of water in her boilers. Now, 
had the Comet a sufficient supply for ordinary purposes at the time of her explo- 
sion? These were important questions, but they would not probably arise in the 
present case, as there appeared to him to be abundant evidence that the contract 
was such as represented by the defendants, and the real question which would 
probably occupy their attention was, whether the explosion was caused by the 
perils of navigation? Verdict for defendants. 


ACTION TO RECOVER VALUE OF GOODS OBTAINED UPON FRAUDULENT REPRESEN- 
TATIONS, 

In the Supreme Court (City of New York,) May 19th, 1852, David H. Gregory 
and George B. Forte against Elias Bernheimer. 

In this action the plaintiffs seek to recover the value of goods obtained from 
them by defendant upon fraudulent representations. 

It appeared in evidence, that Bernheimer called upon the plaintiffs in August, 
1851, to make some purchases, and, upon their inquiry, he represented that he 
was worth $8,000 above all his debts, that he owed nothing for borrowed money, 
that he was doing a flourishing business, and that there was no incumbrance on 
his property; together with other statements satisfactory to the plaintiffs, all of 
which were listened to by a clerk in their store, and written down at the time. 
The goods were then sold to defendant upon credit, and in October following, 
defendant failed in business and made an assignment of his property. 

The court charged the jury. The plaintiffs claim that they have been cheated 
out of the goods, and wish to recover the goods or their value. You must first 
determine whether defendant made the statements as detailed; the eaves-dropping 
may have been right in the circumstances of the case, still it is for you to say 
whether this should impair the testimony. If the representations were made, you 
will then find whether they were false; and here the plaintiffs rely upon the fail- 
ure and assignment shortly after, when it is disclosed the defendant could pay 
only 40 cents on the dollar on his business debts. This of itself does not prove 
that he was insolvent on the Ist of August; you must determine, from all the 
circumstances, whether his indebteduess existed prior to the purchase. The next 
question will be, whether defendant was so little informed of the state of his af- 
fairs, as to suppose that his representations were true; of this you are the judges 
from the facts in the case. Finally, did the plaintiffs dispose of the goods, rely- 
ing upon these statements, It does not appear that the plaintiffs were previously 
acquainted with defendant, or that they had other means of ascertaining in regard 
to him. If, then, the statements were untrue, and defendant knew their falsity, 
and plaintiffs parted with their goods on the strength of these statements, the 
plaintiffs are entitled to recove r. 

Verdict for plaintiffs, $709 30. 
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CLAIM FOR ALLEGED LOSS SUSTAINED ON A PURCHASE OF LARD. 


Decision of the New Orleans Chamber of Commerce. N. R. Harback vs. 
Kennett & Dix. Before the Committee of Arbitration—present, C. W. Philips, 
E. H, Pomeroy, J. M. Savage, R. B. Sumner, and P. H. Skipwith. New Orleans, 
June 4, 1850. 

The plaintiff in this case claims of the defendants $216 37, being, as he alleges, 
loss sustained by him on a purchase from defendants of eighty barrels of lard, in 
consequence “ of bungling and imperfect construction of said barrels,” whereby, 
there was a greater actual tare than that allowed, (18 per cent,) and a leakage, 
as proved by the weight when sold, of 1,725 lbs. 

t appears in evidence, that the plaintiff received the lard from defendants May 
22d, 1849, shipped it to Boston and sold it September 7th, 1849, statement of 
loss weight, ete., was made to him by Wm. Thwing & Co., January 9th, 1850, 
that the empty barrels weighed 5,375 lbs., averaging about 67 pounds each, that 
the difference between the actual tare, and the tare agreed upon, 18 per cent, was 
1,681 Ibs., and the loss in the weight of the lard,as proved by the weight in 
Boston, was 1,725 pounds. 

It also appeared in evidence, that this lard was put up in what were called in 
the trade, country packages, that such barrels are usually clumsily and unskillfully 
made, frequently weighing here 62 lbs. each, and that lard, when put up in such 
packages, does not sell for as much as when put up in pork-house barrels, as the 

tter kind of packages is called, many parties altogether refusing to buy lard 
put up in country barrels, and others, when buying in such barrels taking it at a 
price equal to half a cent per pound less than they would give for the same arti- 
cle in pork-house barrels, that tare allowed at that time varied from 16a 18 per 
cent, that the per cent of tare agreed upon was conventional and was not guaran- 
tied, nor even expected, to be equal to the actual tare; that the weight of a lard 
barrel in Liverpool would necessarily be much greater than it was here, on account 
of its being more thoroughly saturated with lard; that the leakage of lard bar- 
rels, when shipped from this port in the summer season, is necessarily very 
great, even in the most perfect packages; that the difference in appearance be- 
tween country barrels and pork-house barrels is so great, that no person at all 
conversant in the trade, can mistake the one for the other; that the condition and 
kind of packages, as well as the per centage of tare allowed were quite as much 
elements of the price agreed upon, as the quality of the lard. 

The committee can see no shadow of claim for reclamation on account of 
leakage—if the plaintiff bought and received barrels in bad order, he of course 
paid a corresponding price, but there is no proof that the barrels were in bad 
order when received—neither do the committee think that he has any claim for 
extra tare ; he must have been aware when he bought the lard, that it was put 
up in country barrels, of “bungling construction,” varying very much in the ac- 
tual tare, and of consequence a corresponding price. The committee therefore 
unanimously, award 

That the claim of the plaintiff be dismissed, he paying the cost of the arbitra- 
tion. 





ACTION ON A PROMISSORY NOTE. 


In the Superior Court, (city of New York,) April 20th, 1852. Before Judge 
Paine. Wm. Turner against Thomas B. Asten and others. 

This was an action on a promissory note, brought by the payee against the 
defendants, who were alleged to be the makers. The original note, for which the 
note in question was substituted, was executed November, 1850, by Asten, 
Sparks & Co., payable five months from date, for advances made by plaintiff to 
the firm. Before the maturity of this note, the old firm was dissolved, two of 
the partners entering, with others, into a new partnership, under the style of E, 
C. King & Co. It was averred by plaintiff that the note in suit was a renewal 
of the former note by the new firm, though made under the name of Asten, 
Sparks & Co. The defendants, comprising the firm of E. C. King & Co., are 
sought to be made liable. 
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The Court charge the jury :— 

There is no law by which, when a change takes place in a partnership, the new 
concern shall be bound to pay the debts of the old concern, in the absence of any 
agreement to that effect. Still, it is a common thing for the new firm to agree to 
pay the old debts, in consideration of receiving the property, and, in some cases, 
also to issue notes for the debts of the old concern. It is true, also, that a part- 
ner coming into a partnership may, in this way, expressly agree to become liable 
to pay a debt of the old firm. In the present case, no such provision is made in 
the articles of copartnership. The plaintiff must show that there was such an 
agreement, in order to recover. The question fur you to consider is, whether the 
evidence on the part of the new partners shows that they would pay this note. 
If each and all of the members of the new firm, comprising the defendants in 
this action, did not distinctly make such agreement, they will not be liable. 

Verdict for defendants. 


ACTION ON A PROMISSORY NOTE, 


, In New York Court of Common Pleas, February 4, 1852. John A. Dapont 
vs. Jonah Payton. 

This was an action on a promissory note made by defendant to the order of 
plaintiff, dated July 23, 1852, at Sacramento City, California, for eight hundred 
dollars. 

The defence is, that the note in question was given on the purchase of a Ict 
in Ninth-street in this city; that at the making of the note the parties were in 
California; that plaintiff agreed to sell the lot to defendant, and convey mort- 
gage deed to him as soon as defendant should arrive in this city; that at the 
time of the making said note, and as an inducement to the purchase, plaintiff 
represented to defendant that the lot in question was worth $3,000, and at a 
late auction sale in this city, there was $2,750 bid for it; that defendant had no 
knowledge in the premises. 

That after four months delay, he received the deed, and after its delivery ascer- 
tained the lot was not, at time of the agreement, nor since, worth more than 
$2,500; that no bona fide bid of $2,750 was made for the lot; that ne had suffered 
$1,000 damage in the transaction, which he claimed to recover out of any dam- 
ages the plaintiff might recover on the note. 

The plaintiff insisted in reply that he made no representation as to the value 
of the lot other than his belief it was worth $3,000, and that a bona fide bid of 
$2,750 was made for this property. 

Testimony was taken—defendant was unable to prove the representation as 
to value, as alleged in his amount, but the plaintiff admitted by his reply that he 
made a representation as to the bid. The court held that the defendant must 
give some proof that no such bid had been made—whereupon defendant proved 
that a bid of $2,800 had been made by the plaintiff’s attorney, then in this city, 
and gave some evidence that the property was not worth over $2,000. 

The plaintiff proved by his attorney, Mr. Wilkins, that a stranger did bid the 
sum of $2,750 for the lot, but that he bid $2,800 to prevent it being sold at a 
sacrifice; he (the attorney) considered it worth over $3,000. 

The Court then allowed defendant’s attorney to prove by A. J. Bleecker, that 
the property was worth but $2,000, to which decision defendant’s counsel ex- 
cepted, on the ground that the question at issue was whether above-named bid 
of $2,750 was made or not, 

The Court allowed Mr. Bleecker’s testimony to be taken, who testified the lot 
was worth only from $2,000 to $2,200. 

Mr. Shaffer again insisted the only question was whether a bona fide bid of 
$2,750 had been made or not. The Court sustained this view of the case, and 
struck out the testimony of Mr. Bleecker, and submitted the case to the jury on 
the question whether there had been such bona fide bid or not. 

The jury found for plaintiff—verdict $857 55, the full amount of principle and 
interest. 
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DISCHARGE OF A DEBTOR IN SOUTH CAROLINA INEFFECTUAL AGAINST A DEBTOR 
LIVING IN NEW YORK, ETC. 


In the Court of Appeals, (State of New York,) December 30, 1852. Terence 
Donnelly, survivor, &c., respondent, vs. James Corbett, &c., appelant. . 

The plaintiff, residing in the city of New York, sold goods at that city to 
Corbett, a citizen of South Carolina, and received in payment therefor the note 
of the purchaser, payable at Charleston, in the latter State. After the note be- 
came due, the plaintiff prosecuted the same to judgment, in one of the State 
courts of South Carolina, and the defendant was imprisoned under execution 
upon the judgment. While so imprisoned, the defendant applied to the court 
fur, and subsequently obtained, a discharge from imprisonment and from the debt, 
under insolvent laws of that State which were in force when the debt was con- 
tracted. After such discharge, the plaintiff caused goods of the defendant to be 
attached in the city of New York, on account of that debt, by virtue of a war- 
rant, the application for which stated that the defendant Corbett was indebted to 
the plaintiff in the sum of $1,520 95; “that such demand arose upon a judg- 
ment which the applicant had been informed was obtained in or about the year 
1843,” &c. The defendant gave a bond to obtain a discharge of the goods, and 
on that bond this suit was brought; which was defended on the grounds that 
the discharge in South Carolina cancelled the debt; and that the application for 
the warrant only stated the indebtedness on information and belief, and was 
therefore insufficient. 

Heid, that the discharge in South Carolina was ineffectual against a creditor 
living in this State. 

That the plaintiff by proceeding in the courts of South Carolina to enforce 
the payment of his debt, did not p ons bound by the insolvent laws of that 
State, providing for its discharge without payment. 

That by imprisoning the debtor under the State laws, the plaintiff became 
bound by all laws of the State effecting that remedy, but not by those impairing 
the obligation of the contact. 

That the indebtedness was well stated in the application for the warrant. 
That the information and belief related to the date of the judgment, not to its 
existence, or to the fact of indebtedness. 


ASSIGNMENT OF PROPERTY IN TRUST FOR BENEFIT OF CREDITORS, 


In the Court of Appeals, (State of New York,) E. Darvin Litchfield and 
others, respondents, vs. Robert H. White and others, appellants. 

This action was commenced by judgment ereditors of Robert H. White, to 
set aside, as fraudulent and void, an assignment of his property made by White 
to the defendant Leonard, in trust for the benefit of his creditors. The assign- 
iment, which was set forth in the complaint, was executed by both the parties to 
it, and provided that the trustee should retain out of the trust-fands his expen- 
ses, ‘‘and a reasonable compensation for his services in execution of the trust.” 
The trustee covenanted “to execute the trust to the best of his ability,” and it 
was mutually covenanted “that the trustee should not be accountable for any 
loss that might be sustained, of the trust property or the proceeds thereof, un- 
less the same should happen by reason of his own gross negligence or wilful mis- 
feasance.” . 

Held, that the assignment was void. 

That the covenant of the trustee to execute the trust to the best of his ability, 
was qualified by the subsequent clause, discharging him from liability for losses, 
not occasioned by gross negligence or wilful misfeasance. 

That the failing debtor could not rightfully withdraw his property from the 
reach of legal process, and discharge the holder of it from that degree of dili- 
gence, viz: ordinary diligence, which the law requires from its officers in the 
execution of such process. 
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THE PAST AND THE FUTURE-—SUPPLY OF MONEY THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY-—RASH SPECULA- 
TIONS CHECKED-—DESIRE FOR PERMANENT INVESTMENTS INCREASED~—ILLEGAL AND FRAUDU- 
LENT BANKING—CONDITION OF THE NEW YORK CITY BANKS COMPARED WITH THOSE OF BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, AND NEW ORLEANS—DEPOSITS AND COINAGE AT THE PHILADELPHIA 
AND NEW ORLEANS MINTS-—STATISTICS OF THE COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES FOR THE 
YEAR 1852—GENERAL REVIEW OF THE COMMERCIAL TRANSACTIONS AT NEW YORK FOR 1852) 
WITH FULL STATISTICAL TABLES, EMBRACING A MONTHLY TABLE OF THE IMPORTS, EXPORTS, 
RECEIPTS FOR CUSTOMS, ETC.—DESTINATION OF THE SHIPMENTS OF DOMESTIC COTTONS, AND 
CLEARANCES UF PRODUCE—EFFECT OF INCREASED PRODUCTION OF GOLD UPON COMMERCE, 

In our last we referred to some of the financial changes which had taken 
place during the year 1852, and in the present number we give, a little farther 
on, the most complete statistical tables ever compiled concerning the Commerce 
of this country, fully confirming our former statements. During the month 
now closing, there has been little to indicate the course of the future. Money 
has been in good request, as well for the uses of legitimate business as for spec- 
ulative purposes; but this demand has been fully met, without any advance be- 
yond the rates of legal interest, and without causing either scarcity or pressure 
in financial circles. Jobbers, doing business in the large commercial towns, 
have been less dependent upon borrowed capital than usual, their customers 
throughout the interior having met their payments with unwonted promptness. 
The large sums expended to open channels of communication with every part 
of the country, joined to the receipts for produce at the present comparatively 
high prices for nearly all the great staples, both North and South, nave supplied 
a steady stream of circulation, which has enriched the remotest points of dis- 
tribution, and returned the tide to the great commercial centers. Still, the rage 
for wild projects, and uncertain, adventurous speculations, has received a check, 
and projects of doubtful utility find less favor than they did during a portion of 
last year. There is more inquiry for permanent investments from capitalists, 
who, having made their fortunes during the last few seasons of sunshine, are 
desirous of placing them as far as possible beyond the risk of future storms. 
It is this desire for investment, rather than any fever of speculation, which has 
caused a considerable advance in the value of almost every species of property 
that has the character of permanency. It is true that this advance has been ac- 
companied by an upward tendency in the nominal value of property, (if property 
it can be called,) which is not sought for the purposes of permanent investment. 
But it must be remembered that the same genial influences which give a luxu- 
rious growth to the wheat ripen also the chaff; and it is therefore to be expect- 
ed that unsubstantial schemes will flourish in a time of general prosperity. 
What may arise in the course of the next few months to create a stringency in 
the money market, it is of course impossible to predict; but present appear- 
ances would indicate a gradual return to the lowest rates of last year. 

We noticed in our last issue the rapid increase in the number of new banks, 
some of which, as we admitted, have been started by capitalists to meet the 
wants of the community, but others (and a large majority) either by borrowers 
or speculators, for their personal benefit. Since our remarks were published, 
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another evil connected with the same subject, to which reference was formerly 
made, has increased in magnitude, and calls for farther nQice. We allude to 
the issue of unauthorized bank notes, for whose payment there is no suflicient 
security. If a portion of the legal banking, now carried on in the country, be 
but a regular system of swindling under the forms of law, what shall be said 
of the shinplaster issues which are thrust upon the community without shadow 
of law, and in some of the States against express legislative enactments? This 
gaine was carried on for a while in the District of Columbia, but the worst of 
the establishments have been broken up, and a majority of the rest are dragging 
out a miserable existence, soon to be terminated, we trust, by act of Congress. 
In Indiana, Illinois, and Wisconsin, General Banking Laws have been passed, 
under which many regular institutions have sprung into existence, whose notes 
are thought to be well secured. Under the shadow of these new banks, a large 
batch of private shinplasters have been issued to the amount of between one 
and two millions of dollars, which at present find a ready circulation throughout 
the interior. It is difficult to believe that these notes will all be redeemed, and 
thus an explosion must come sooner or later. 

Nearer the Atlantic coast, fractional bills have been issued by individuals and 
firms doing business which requires a large amount of small change, for the pur- 
pose of supplying the want of silver coin. The object of these issues is less 
selfish than that noticed above, but they are alike illegal, and their currency 
should be discountenanced. It is to be hoped that Congress will soon pass a 
law reducing the weight of silver coin, so that sufficient can be coined, even at 
the present price of bullion, to supply the wants of the public. 

The bank returns, which have been made from the different parts of the Union, 
show less expansion than was expected, The banks of New York have pub- 
lished their quarterly statements in obedience to a requisition from the Bank De- 
partment, showing their condition on the 25th of December. We have compiled 
a summary of the returns of the 44 city banks, which will not vary much from 
the official tables not yet completed, and annex a comparison with the previous 
quarter. 

CONDITION OF THE NEW YORK CITY BANKS AT THE DATES SPECIFIED. 


RESOURCES. 
41 Banks. 44 Banks. 
! Sept. 4, 1852, Dec. 25, 1852. 
Loans and discounts except to directors and brokers... $79,039,394 $78,400,159 





Loans and discounts to directors..... PEE erie pe cre ae ‘ 3,909,444 8,771,962 
All other liabilities of directors*® ...........0.06+ are 518,417 479,537 
All sums due from brokers........ Sap etheeeaa eacews 5,866,626 4,939,433 
Real Estate...... Lee beavaawtodac dee ob:neetedeeee 2,702,410 2,805,109 
Bonds and er peweusvecedda Sdecsseeveed’ 248,611 290,038 
Nat ch agin cla hie bos bbe due ee kew eB Ae es ee 5,246,243 5,921,648 
Promissory notes other than for loans and discounts. . 45,961 22.324 
Loan and EXPENSE ACCOUDE ... ee eeceeeeeerescrees 404,949 484,380 
GOIN, 65.ba Fisk ods Koscen dc cp cnwags orewences 43,589 53,571 
Specie ee Ge ee ey rr er oP Te me oe Ter Tree ee 8,702,895 10,855,976 
ae Peer ere Saini elaae iene see 11,866,284 19,442,634 
Be OF OCNOE TIN: oan oi he eC isn'd eee beseaveses 1,195,842 1,240,784 
Thee FYGH GOLVOIE DANG ook 5 oid sicrerce ccc secedeccccs 4,216,743 4,182,586 
Due from suspended banks. ..........-:eeeeeeeeees 13,179 10,167 

TOs TOON 5 is 6 CRE SETH es $123,497,212 $1381,358,793 


* This item and eome portions of others, are notincluded in the total. 
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LIABILITIES. 
° 41 Banks. 44 Banks. 
Sept. 4, 1852. Dec. 25. 1852. 
ica cthenneensc as (itn dulebhhesean ach eke $36,791,760 $38,174,950 
Profits....... ‘ 5,464,611 6,281,857 
Circulation not registered. se boil Sinible cisibuibth «pities 256,834 257,709 
Circulation registered... ........2++++eee0: auis aha ote 8,421,830 8,836,774 
Due State Treasurer............ ae ke Soe ubicks “ii 187,199 401,738 
er ee Ee LS ee PS FR 49,608,801 55,781,638 
Due individuals, etc.........scecccecescccecssececs 607,611 722,771 
Due to banks on demand...........sccccccscccccess 20,884,620 20,719,010 
Due to banks on credit ........ ‘sagt gee ead, RED lag apie: 911,988 168,100 
Due to all others........... Faseecreue : 882,020 875,677 


Total liabilities. .........c.ccecesesececeees $128,497,212 $131,358,798 


It will be seen that we have included three new banks in the last returns, and 
there are already five or more, in addition, just commencing operations. The 
capital, as shown above, has increased $1,380,000, the loans and discounts have 
deereased $1,700,000, the specie has increased $1,653,000, the circulation 
$817,000, and the deposits $6,000,000. 

The following comparison of the leading features of the bank movements at 
several different points of the Union, will be found of interest :-— 





Capital. Specie. Circulation. Loans & Dis, Deposits. 
New York City $38, 174, 950 $10,855,976 $9,094,483 $87,111,554 $55,731,638 
Boston............+. 24,660,000 2,784,792 8,804,591 44,109,863 10,298,087 
Philadelphia.. eseeee- 10,650,000 5,458,888 4,979,700 25,455,440 15,550,374 
Beltimore...... ieee 7,291,415 2,991,910 38,828,058 14,291,221 6,021,709 
New Orleans 14,440,000 8,287,048 5,490,946 13,053,919 18,796,945 


We annex a statement of the deposits and coinage at the Philadelphia and 
New Orleans mints, for the month of December :— 


DEPOSITS FOR DECEMBER. 


NEW ORLEANS, PHILADELPHIA. 
From California. Total. 
$3,265,000 $38,830,000 
19,500 19,500 








$3,284,500 $3,349,500 


Pieces. Value. 
265,816 $5,316,820 
11,245 112,450 
22,287 111,435 
Quarter eagles 38,660 96,650 
Gold dollars 183,850 133,850 








Total geld coinage 471,868 $5,770,705 


Half dollars $2,995 
Quarter dollars 4,165 

‘ 28,650 
pe Pree 12,075 
Three-cent pieces. 558, 106,617 











Total silver coinage..... 108, $154,502 
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COPPER COINAGE. 
GOB Coie de deGasivras . ** . ef eee 886,341 $8,868 








Total coinage trees 5,461,849 $5,984,070 


In gathering up the statistics of commercial operations for the year 1852, we 
find many particulars of unusual interest. For the first seven months of the 
year the receipts of foreign merchandise at the port of New York, where two- 
thirds of the imports are entered, showed a considerable falling off as compared 
with the previous year, and the general expectation was that this decline would 
amount, in the course of the year, to at least 10 percent upon the total imports. 
Thus, up to the Ist of August, the receipts of foreign goods and produce at 
the port specified, from January 1st, 1852, amounted to only $72,209,636 against 
$85,414,931, for the first seven months of 1851, showing a decline of $13,205,295, 
or over 15 percent. After this, the receipts rapidly increased, showing a gain 
of $2,000,000 in August, $3,000,000 in September, and with the exception of 
October, (which very nearly balanced,) this rate of increase was continued down 
to the close of the year. This change was produced by the unexpected demand 
for all classes of foreign merchandise for consumption here and shipment to 
the Pacific coast. We annex a carefully prepared summary of the total month- 
ly imports at New York (exclusive of specie) for three years, which will show 
the exact course of the foreign trade :— 


VALUE OF FOREIGN IMPORTS (EXOLUSIVE OF SPECIE, ) ENTERED AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK. 


1850. 1851. 1852. 
January $11,931,554 $15,258,015 $10,907,361 
February 8,248,459 11,890,372 9,139,284 
9,965.835 - 12,815,597 12,062,481 
11,898,024 10,339,883 10,639,319 
10,645,954 10,876,465 7,339,151 
7,196,171 9,809,692 9,329,850 
19,246,278 14,424,907 12,792,190 
11,023,744 18,275,427 15,251,771 
September ........... ienaees 10,394,764 9,615,241 12,553,480 
October........... Pabcde g dees 8,065,511 8,554,509 8,585,183 
November 6,589,990 5,752,979 8,655,301 
December 4,372,719 6,698,948 10,186,073 


$119,579,008 $129,312,085  $127,441,394 


This shows a falling off, as compared with 1851, of only $1,870,641, and an 
increase, as compared with 1850, of $7,862,392. Of the imports as given above, 
about 50 per cent in each year were dry goods. In 1852, about 10 per cent 
were free goods, principally tea and coffee, which show a large increase upon 
the preceding year. For the sake of convenient reference we annex compara- 
tive tables, of the total imports, distinguishing between the goods entered di- 
rectly for consumption, those entered for warehousing, the free goods, and the 
specie. We also give a classification of the various descriptions of dry goods, 
which make up the total receipts in that department :— 
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On reference to the foregoing tables it will be seen that the merchandise of 
all descriptions entered direetly for consumption has increased, while the amount 
entered for warehousing has materially declined, showing an active and ready 
demand for the goods as fast as they were received. The free goods have in- 
creased very rapidly, owing to the large importations of tea and coffee. The 
receipts of specie show but little change, as compared with 1851, but a large 
decline, as compared with 1850; and this need a word of explanation. In the 
last named year, up to the Ist of November, the receipts of California gold dust 
via Chagres were entered as foreign imports, and afterwards it became impossi- 
ble to divide them from the product cf foreign countries. Thus, the item of 
$16,127,939 doubtless includes $14,000,000 of domestic gold. The totals which 
are given in the table under notice, adjoining the column of specie imports, 
shows the amount of all classes of foreign imports, monthly, throughout the 
year. We have added, in the same table, the withdrawals from warehouse, and 
the total thrown on the market, which show a large increase in the actual con- 
sumption of foreign goods. Thus, the value which passed into the channels of 
distribution during the year shows an increase of $5,200,000 over the total 
of 1851. 

Turning to the tables showing the imports of dry goods, we find that the re- 
ceipts steadily declined from January until the close of July. Thus, up to the 
Ist of August, 1852, the total imports of this class of merchandise was 
$7,245,923 less than for the corresponding seven months of 1851. After this, 
the increased demand for foreign fabrics, and the remunerating prices obtained for 
fresh goods, stimulated the trade, so that the imports rapidly increased, until, 
at the close of the year, the total was only $1,192,587 less than for the year 
1851, and somewhat exceeded the amount for the year 1850. We annex a 
summary comparison for three years, the particulars of which are given in the 
foregoing tables :— 


FOREIGN DRY GOODS ENTERED AT NEW YORK, 


Entered for Consumption. Entered for Warehousing. _— Total. 
$56,228,114 $5 426.080 $61,654,144 
64,524,141 8,322,590 62,846,731 
53,688,016 6,418,359 60,106,575 


This gives the total entered at the port; the total thrown upon the market 
has increased $1,765,896, as is shown at the foot of one of the preceding tables. 
In another part of this Magazine will be found a table containing particulars of 
other items of imports. 

The revenue received at the port of New York for 1852 shows an increase on 
the total for the previous year, and is the largest amount ever received at a sin- 


gle port in this country. We annex a monthly comparison for three years :— 


CASH DUTIES RECEIVED AT NEW YORK. 


1850. i8il. 


$2,948,925 25 $38,511,610 04 
2,018,780 68 2,658,835 87 


1859. 
$2,600,562 64 
2,286,955 47 


2,028,950 55 
2,216,669 138 
2,311,900 68 
1,504,683 76 


8,124,811 89 
2,547,582 52 
2,544,640 16 
2,305,185 62 


2,730,369 61 
2,447,634 07 
1,952,110 86 
2,232,680 23 
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1850. 1851, 1852. 

iii Sins de eceee ace’ 4,210,115 95 8,558,500 12 8,240,787 18 
August.. ci oa hae 4. Chea ves ows 8,484,965 65 8,234,764 21 8,884,295 56 
September. EE RE. oe Kean 2,495,242 77 2,609,832 97 8,156,107 29 
oc BOAR A ee 2,112,906 29 1,958,516 17 2,892,109 57 
| ope chin od CREEL CETTE Ee 1,642,125 27 1,488,740 09 2,051,476 85 
December............. biscar 1,072,173 76 1,578,343 92 2,357,648 98 

, ER RE ES $28,047,489 74 $81,081,268 08 $31,332,737 81 


The exports have been much larger than generally anticipated at the opening 
of the year; including the item of specie, they would show a considerable de- 
cline, as compared with 1851, but in produce and merchandise the increase 
amounts to $2,517,714. We give a monthly statement, embracing the particu- 
lars of each class of shipments :— 


EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 
1852, COMPARED WITH THE PREVIOUS YEAR, 





Domestic Foreign Foreign Total Total 

Months. Produce. Dutiable. Free, Specie. 1852. 1851. 
January... eeeeee $2,419,296 $358,244 $26,698 $2,868,958 $5,678,191 $4,898,004 
February... eo sueees 3,352,943 $22,272 93,982 38,551,548 7,820,690 8,949,972 
peer e an 4,818,245 357,280 100,557 611,994 5,883,026 6,690,674 
April. ececesos 4,244,044 353,262 67,719 200,266 4,865,291 8,424,837 
May.. cecccescees 4,249,924 545,973 106,818 1,834,898 6,787,608 9,382, 573 
DOOR ins SRERRS 8,566,869 482,594 125,500 8,556,855 17,780,818 10,562,381 
July eee Ch eee us 2,965,542 326,782 20,759 2,971,499 6,283,532 9,478,905 
August 2,340,820 220,978 46,464 2,985,883 5,544,095 6,290,561 
September cence 8,289,429 317,888 128,184 2,122,495 .5,857.996 6,554,446 
October.......... 8,497,874 484,801 82,886 2,452,801 6,517,862 4,947,007 
November....... 8,529,447 541,296 27,634 809,813 4,908,190 7,945,472 
December........ 2,947,848 618,352 64,805 1,180,805 4,701,310 8,554,017 
Total], 1852..... 40,716,781 4,828,622 881,951 25,096,255 71,528,609 ........ 
“ 1851.,... 89,164,775 4,024,052 21,818 48,743,209 87,653,849 ........ 
“ 1850.... 48,957,012 5,641,008 688,280 9,982,948 60,119,248 ........ 


The most noticeable feature in the above table is the great decline in the ex- 
ports of specie. Notwithstanding that the receipts of California gold have been 
larger, the exports of coin and bullion have fallen off more than 40 per cent, 
and the decline is also quite noticeable since the opening of the current year. 
We present a condensed summary of the table of exports for the convenience 
of our readers :— . 


Specie. Merchandise. rer 
PU ais eK oka 6 40-5 $25,096,255 $46,427,354 $71.523.609 
WOE es esbiudis sce eaes 43,743,209 43,910,640 87, 653, 849 
pi VER C Ve vive 9,982,948 60,136,300 60,119,248 


The shipments of produce for the year 1852 are not equal to the amount in 
1850, but exceed the total for 1851. We give below a comparison of the ex- 
ports of some of the leading articles of domestic produce for the last two years, 
It will be seen that the shipments of flourtave increased 101,275 bbls., and 
wheat 1,656,761 bushels, while Indian com, hich is gradually giving place to 
wheat, has declined 847,236 bushels. ‘In w hle oil there isa decline, but the 
shipments of sperm have increased. | 
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EXPORTS FROM NEW YORK TO FOREIGN PORTS OF CERTAIN LEADING ARTICLES OF 
DOMESTIC PRODUCE. 
1851. 1859. 


1851. 1859. 
Ashes—pots.....bbls. 24,628 16,790 | Naval stores....bbls. 367,240 530,651 



















pearls,...... 1,687 1,088 | Oils, whale.....gall&. 1,122,818 62,822 

Beeswax..... --.dbs, 280,820 412,732 sperm.......+- 643,555 795,651 

Breadstuffs— lard ...ccsccese 210,499.. 28,011 

Wheat flour . ..bbls. 1,264,822 1,865,597 linseed ........ 4,972 12,427 
i Rye flour......... 8,244 8,363 | Provisions— 

| Corn meal..... -+» 88,388 45.897] Pork.........bbls. 47,482 39,625 

Wheat ...... bush, 1,468,465 3,124.226| Beef............. 40,147 48,875 

pete Sere sees 18,162 286,460) Cut meats..... Ibs. 3,427,111 1,628,894 

SR rier 5,282 10,886 Butter.........+. 2,196,538 692,249 

en ee paine 867| Cheese .......... 7,487,189 1,249.021 

on Ee RR PRE 1,605,674 758,438 Se ahha eae ale 5,686,857 4,545,641 

Candles, mold..boxes 37,982  69,802/Rice........... tres. 29,100 28,118 

sperm...... 4,178 8,937 | Tallow.......... ewt. 2,221,258 451,386 

OS SRE tons 11,298 87,161 | Tobacco, crude...pkgs, 19,195 25,638 

Cotton ........bales 289,645 336,679 | Do., manufactured.lbs. 3,798,354 4,676,409 

MGS occ csbcacrs 418 746 Whalebone......... 1,802,526 1,033,980 


Nor have the products of the loom been neglected in this increased prosperity. 
Notwithstanding the high prices of most articles of domestic cottons, the ship- 
ments to foreign ports have steadily incrcased both from New York and Boston. 
We present a comparison for four years :—- 

EXPORTS OF DOMESTIC COTTONS FROM PORT OF NEW YORK. 


1849. 1850. 1851. 1858. 

BU PE FOUOON os occ ccveinvnseve pks. 13,143 20,091 27,90 88,418 
ban scae sR PETE Cc ceccccccssese 1,920 2,463 820 1,479 
ec eeeeccsececece 289 321 


soonopne 

























pegamepasanennrerretasnynareassonerinone saysenastersienes tresses ean ssa se 


To Danish West Indies.,............-- 
To British West Indies.............00- 19 131 131 131 ; 
To Spanish West Indies......... Geses 97 129 182 77 i 


Sade ncts mu, \REREEERREETCCEET EEE 824 1,208 1,895 736 : 
: To British North America ....... ‘ewes 4 47 195 108 ; 
BO Ott OMNI. oi i. oda k's ok oe Uda 163 206 158 643 


To Brazil 


ee ee 


To Argentine Republic. : : a ! SNe 
To Bolivia 





O08 ween eheeseteoen 68te Oe 8}. a= 2). »~ e870 


weer eeeee 






PE a cin ccs abu cued usuken 
MING 6 cits Sc ow oS cee eccaee ks 475 538 1,772 8,405 
To Other ports. ......ccccescesees eee 















Total from New York.............. 24.006 * 32,155 
Total from Boston... sooo vaceccccs 87,474 84,308 46,589 59,595 


The effect which the increased supply of gold is likely to have upon the prices 
of other property, and upon the general Comwerce of the world, is attracting 
much attention upon both sides of the Atlantic. It is now generally conceded 
by the wisest thinkers in this country, that such is the expansive power of Amer- 
ican enterprise, that it will readily absorb the increased capital without any ex- 
traordinary inflation of prices, beyond the legitimate inerease in valve conse- 
quent upon uninterrupted prosperity. In the old world, however, the change is 
likely to be more marked, although even there we believe the rise in the value of ‘ 
investments will be much less rapid than has been predicted, A Jarge gathering 
of capital at London was expected, but so far, the bullion in the Bank of Eng- 
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land has suffered by the movement. The amount on deposit at the present 
writing is £1,200,000 less than at the opening of the year, and the Bank has 
felt compelled to advance the rate of interest from two to two and-a-half per 
cent, to check the outward current. 
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BELL’S DICTIONARY OF BANKING, 


“ Why have we not a Banking Dictionary similar to McCulloch’s Commercial Dic- 
tionary?” This very natural inquiry of the London Bankers’ Magazine, is on the eve 
of a practical answer by G. M. Brut, Esq., Secretary to the London chartered Bank 
of Australia, and author of the “ Philosophy of Joint-Stock Banking,” “The Currency 
Question,” “ The Country Banks and the Currency,” etc. Mr. Bet has been for some 
time engaged in the preparation, and has now nearly completed his “ Dictionary of 
Banking” which will be put to press as soon as a sufficient number of subscribers are 
obtained to cover all risk. His work is to comprise “a full and comprehensive account 
of the Laws, Principles, and Practice of Banking; Biographical Notices of Persons 
who have distinguished themselves as writers, legislators, or witnesses on Banking 
affairs ; the state of Banking in various parts of the world; with a description of the 
different Banks in the United Kingdom, and the towns in which they are situated. It 
will also contain Notices of all matters relating to Banking as a Science, as well as an 
Art; information as to the Investment of Money; the discoveries of the precious 
metals in Australia, California, and other parts of the world; the Rules and Regula- 
tions of the Stock Exchange and the Money Market, and Explanations of Legal, Com- 
mercial, and Technical Terms connected with the general business of Banking.” 

Mr. Bell’s experience as a Bank manager, and his attainments as a scholar, are a 
sufficient guaranty that it will be a work of-great value and interest, alike to the 
Banker, the Merchant, the Man of business, and general reader. We are pleased to 
learn that many of the most influential Bankers in England have sent in their names 
to the author as subscribers. A list of eubscribers’ names is to be published at the 
end of the work. The subscription price is fixed at £1 10s—about $7 50 of our 
currency. The work is to be dedicated to James Wiit1aM Giteart, Esq, F. B.S, 
General Manager of the London and Westminster Bank—(a personal friend of the 
author)—and one the most accomplished writers in commercial and general literature, 
as well as experienced and practical Bank managers in Great Britain. 



























BANKING IN NEW JERSEY, 


The Governor of New Jersey in his annual message sums up the experience of New (il 
Jersey in banking as follows :— 


Since the year 1804, the commencement of banking privileges in New Jersey, forty- ; 
five bank charters have been granted. Of these there are but twenty-four in opera- Hi 
tion. Twenty-one have therefore cither failed, or have not been organized. Of the i 
six State banks chartered in 1812, two have failed; of the five banks chartered in i 
1823, four have failed; of six in 1824, all failed; of five in 1837, only one is in ope- a 
ration. Seven of these broken banks, whose affairs have been settled in the Court of ; 
Chancery, exhibit a capital of $2,307,200; circulation presented for redempticn, ¥ 
$575 207, and a dividend to creditors amounting to an average of about 21 per cent, 
Of ten other insolvent banks, six have not made either settlement or dividend, and 
the affairs of the remaining four are still unsettled. They will probably pay an aver- 
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age of nearly 20 per cent. These failures have chiefly occurred within a period of 
thirty years. The total amount of losses sustained by the community cannot be accu- 
rately ascertained, as the claims of numerous creditors, especially bill-holders, for ob- 
vious reasons, are not presented to the receivers. The ascertained losses reach the 
sum of one-and-a-half millions of dollars, though it is highly probable they cannot be 
far short of double that amount. 





BANKS AND BANKING IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The charter of the Bank of the State of South Oarolina expires in 1856. The Gov- 
ernor (Joan H. Means) in his message to the Legislature, (November 24, 1852,) in 
view of the short time the charter has to run, urges upon the Legislature the import- 
ance of considering the question of its re-charter at the present session, and goes on 
to give his reasons. We quote from his message :— 


“This Institution has proved itself to be highly useful and safe as a fiscal agent of 
the State, and has aided materially in sustaining our people during the severe mone- 
tary crisis through which we have passed. As all human institutions are imperfect, 
no doubt but some instances of mismanagement have occurred in the conduct of its 
affairs. I believe that the only mismanagement that has been complained of is an 
over indulgence of some of its debtors. T have not been able to learn, however, that 
the Bank has sustained any losses from this cause. In some instances a long indul- 
gence has secured the final payment of the debt, and at the same time enabled the 
creditor to secure a competency to his family, when the sudden calling in of the debts 
would have resulted in heavy losses to the Bank, and brought ruia and bankruptcy 
upon the debtor. 

‘It is much more creditable to the management of this Institution that it should 
have erred in this particular, than that it shouid have proved a relentless creditor, by 
forcing sales of property at a ruinous sacrifice. 

“The charters of many of the Private Banks are about to expire; and in all prob- 
ability application will be made to you for a renewal of them. Whatever may be 
thought of the policy of the Banking System, were the question of its introduction 
among us for the first time made, one thing is certain, it has so completely interwoven 
itself into all our habits of business, that to abandon it now would greatly embarrass 
the commercial interest, and probably bring ruin upon the country. It perhaps would 
be wise to re-charter them all; yet some check ought to be placed upon them. I 
know of no otber better than a strong Bank of the State. 

“ Another argument in favor of its re-charter, is the amount of taxes it saves to our 
citizens. During the past year its profits have amounted to $279,725, which, of 
course, has relieved our people of that amount of taxation. But, above all other rea- 
sons why you should renew its charter, the fact that the honor of ihe State is pledged 
to it should have greater influence with you than anything else. When the Fire Loan 
Bonds were negotiated in England by Ex-Governor McDuttie, the profits of the Bank 
were pledged as a security fur their payment, Thu-, it would appear, that a refusal 
to re-charter this Bank, at least until these bonds are liquidated, would involve a vio- 
lation of the pledges, affect the credit, and tarnish the honor of the State, which every 
Carolinian should regard as sacred as his own. 

“ Without making a positive recommendation on the subject, I suggest to you the 
propriety of considering at this time whether it would not be wise, under existing cir- 
cumstances, to increase the capital of the Bank of the State. The great increase of 
all kinds of business, caused by our railroads, calls for additional banking capital. 
Some of the large manufacturing establishments which have recently spruog up 
among us, have been greatly embarrassed during the past summer for the want of 
bank accommodation. In fact, the complaint is very general on this subject. No 
doubt this state of things will produce applications for charters for more banks. Now, 
as thé Banking System has proved so highly profitable, would it not be wise to ap- 
rene a large portion of it to the State, and thus in a measure free our people 

om taxation. 5: 

“ But a still stronger reason for an increase, is to give it the power of acting as a 
check upon the private banks. They are certainly much to be dreaded, if left entire- 
ly uncontrolled. When the condition of the country is prosperous, the temptation to 
expand their currency, and thus increase their profits, is almost irresistible. Such ex- 
pansions cause all kinds of property to assume a fictitious value, and the whole coun- 
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try runs riot in the wildest speculations. Scenes of great distress always follow such 
periods as these, and is generally hastened and rendered still more terrible by the 
sudden calling in of the debts, and the contraction of the currency. In fact, the value 
of property is almost entirely at the mercy of those who contro! the currency of the 
-semagid f An expansion always runs it far beyond its value, and a contraction far be- 
low. Even the price of our great staple can be affected by the banks refusing to lend 
money freely, and thus seriously injure the planter. There should be some check upon 
this immense, this fearful power. 

“I know that great fears are entertained as to the political power which a strong | 
Bank of the State would wield—but these are rather imaginary than real, if you will aig 
reflect that it will be entirely under the control of the Legislature. Its officers are if 
elected annually, and of course could be removed if found exerting any influence at i 
variance with the true interests of the people. All the arguments which go to es- ( 
tablish our fears that a corrupting influence might be exercised upon the politics of if 
the country, would equally apply to private banks. If there is any real danger of rug 
such influences from moneyed monopolies, it is far better that they should be under the ig 
control of the State, than that they should control the State. The Bank of the State 
is directly responsible to the Legislature, while the private banks are perfectly inde- 
pendent of it, from the time they receive their charters until they expire. it 

“If you, in your wisdom, should deem that it is inexpedient to increase the capital aug 
of the Bank of the State, so as to give it the controlling influence, prudence requires + 
that you should grant no charter to any private bank with a capital of sufficient size i 
to give such influence to it. No bank should be chartered with a capital beyond a 
million of dollars.” 





















The Bank of the State, according to a report made to the Governor by the Presi- 
dent of the Bank, shows it to be in a prosperous condition. The capital is $100,000 
more than in 1851 :— 


The capital in use is set down at...........+++.- Se evecdceuseoeess $3,450,000 
Deduct Fire Loan Bonds........ccccescsccccecsccecs ene de kh eGlaas 298,500 







$3,152,500 
The profits aF0.... 2. sc ccsescccses tbbne cesses Je tcvcccddsveoes » 809,405 
Deduct interest on Fire Loan Bonds......... bine ia COKE Seu een kas.’ 29,680 






ee $279,725 
which is about 9 per cent on its capital. 






The South Carolinian, published at Columbia, the seat of government, discusses 
the subject of Banking with considerable ability, and furnishes the subjoined tables 
of the circulation of the Banks for twelve years :— 








CIRCULATION OF THE ELEVEN INDIVIDUAL INCORPORATED BANKS OF SOUTH CAROLINA, AT 
5 PERIODS OF TWO MONTHS, FROM THE IST FEBRUARY, 1841, TO Ist ocToBER, 1852, 
INCLUSIVE, CONDENSED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES. 








[AGGREGATE CAPITALS, $10,330,225. 


1841. 1849. 1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 
February..... $3,406,677 $3,456,428 $3,878,522 $5,061,333 $4,606,347 $4,579,666 













po eee S 3,569,658 3,038,073 3,766,554 4,921,321 4,500,769 4,483,125 4 
June.......-. 3,108,691 2,688,521 3,496,145 4,263,961 8,998,592 8,771,866 4 
August ...... 8,062,627 2,318,664 3,140,011 8,701,830 8,648,195 8,416,592 ' is 
October ..... . 2,695,218 2,367,566 3,194,319 3,604,787 3,951,570 3,760,874 a 
December..... 8,428,443 8,309,987 4,049,204 3,940,909 4,432,021 5,455,483 if 

1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 1852. y 
February..... $6,472,716 $5,024,143 $5,653,254 $8,762,060 11,050,811 $7,006,905 a 
Oe Bake 5,837,828 4,506,085 5,478,917 7,732,686 9,134,058 6,483,183 + 
Ba datien 5,427,173 8,487,882 5,159,931 6,929,987 7,222,046 5,818,679 # 
August ...... 5,041,474 3,183,150 4,852,195 6,807,803 6,683,637 5,535,152 L 
October...... 4,610,330 3,343,467 4,848,037 6,104,226 5,741,390 5,411,960 






December..... 4,600,555 4,345,639 6,178,922 9,685,758 6,488,475 ........ 
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CIRCULATION OF TEE SIX INDIVIDUAL INCORPORATED BANKS IN THE CITY OF CHARLESTON, 
AT PERIODS OF TWO MONTHS, FROM THE lst FEBRUARY, 1841, To lst ooropER, 1852, 
INCLUSIVE, CONDENSED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES. 


[AGGREGATE CAPITAL, $8,080,285.] 


1841. 1849. 1843. 1844. 1845. 1846. 
$1,575,150 $1,388,738 $1,710,646 $2,496,968 $2,591,597 $2,583,354 
1,674,027 1,225,287 1,824,647 2,583,968 2,453,511 2.453,688 
1,897,451 1,162,991 1,678,451 2,287,265 2,118,892 2,083,381 
1,373,126 990,179 1,463,765 1,929,424 1,951,184 1,849,564 
1,158,949 937,028 1,506,812 1,877,645 2,274,160 2,119,277 
1,321,794 1,239,728 1,861,045 2,125,167 2,479,501 8,249,469 


1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 185%. 
February..... $3,619,967 $2,839,187 $3,404,522 $5,318,870 $6,500,221 $3,944,660 
April....... .. 2,193,638 2,541,742 8,287,997 5,621,998 5,284,663 8,715,350 
June.......++ 2,752,820 1,846,819 3,095,381 3,727,969 4,045,917 3,360,662 
August ...... 2,520,999 1,575,480 2,775,498 3,604,805 3,635,738 8,269,196 
October...... 2,309,060 1,656,797 2,813,946 2,867,844 38,150,117 8,211,775 
December. ... 2,424,505 2,425,213 8,898,806 5,573,888 98,771,768 ........ 


CIRCULATION OF THE FIVE INDIVIDUAL INCORPORATED BANKS, LOCATED IN THE INTERIOR 
TOWNS OF SOUTH CAROLINA, FOR PERIODS OF TWO MONTHS, FROM IsT FEBRUARY, 1841, 
To lst ocroBER, 1852, INCLUSIVE, CONDENSED FROM OFFICIAL SOURCES. 


[AGGREGATE cCaPITAL, $2,300,000.] 


184]. 1819. 1843. 1844, 1845. 1846. 
$1,831,527 $2,067,690 $2,167,876 $2,564,370 $2,014,750 $1,996,812 
. 1,895,631 1,812,786 1,941,907 2,337,378 2,047,258 2,029,487 
1,706,239 1,525,530 1,817,694 1,976,496 1,874,700 1,738,585 
1,689,501 1,328,485 1,676,246 1,771,906 1,697,011 1.667.028 
1,536,269 1,430,538 1,688,007 1,727,142 1,677,410 1,641,597 
2,106,649 2,070,209 2,188,249 1,815,742 1,952,521 2,706,014 


1847. 1848. 1849. 1850. 1851, 1853, 
$2,853,019 $2,104,956 $2,248,732 $3,443,190 $4,550,590 $3,062,249 
2,644,189 1,964,343 2,190,920 3,110,688 3,849,395 2,767,838 
2,674,853 1,641,013 2,064,600 3,202,018 5,166,229 2,458,017 
2,520,475 1,607,670 2.076,697 8,202,448 8,047,904 2,265,956 
2,301,270 1,686,670 2,034,091 3,236,381 2,591,278 2,200,185 
2,176,050 1,920,426 2,785,116 4,111,870 2,716,707 ........ 


The writer in the South Carolinian, from an inspection of the foregoing “ figures,” 
comes to the conclusion that two important “facts” are very evident :— 


“ First, that in reference to the privileges under their charters, the Banks have not 
over-is:ued ; for while by their charters they are permitted to issue three dollars of 
circulation for every one of capital, they bave in fact but little exceeded, and once for 
a few weeks, the amount of their capital at the maximum of their issues, in the last 
twelve years, during which their circulations have attained a higher point than they 
had done in the whole course of their existence. 

“In the next place, it appears by the tables, that the circulation of the Banks is 
regulated or determined by something very different from the caprice of Bank Diree- 
tors, to wit: by the amount of general traffic in produce and commodities, particularly 
cotton, respect being had both to quantities and prices; for it will be seen that the 
fluctuations on the amount of the circulation correspond with those of trade. Cotton 
begins to sell early in the fall, when the issues of the Banks are at the lowest point, 
and continues to be sold largely and freely until about the Ist of March in each year ; 
and it 1s during this period of every year that the currency obtains its maximum, 
when, with the trade on cotton, it declines for the next six or seven months, and so on 
invariably throughout every year. If there have been great and sudden fluctuations 
in the amount of bank-notes in circulation at any particular period, they should be 
ascribed to their true causes—the great variations both of the amount of the crops of 
corn and cotton, and in the prices for which they have sold, modified by social and po- 
litical causes. 
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“The effects of the dry year of 1845, of the great decline in the price of cotton at 
the opening of the season of 1847, continued throughout, hightened by the panic 
growing out of the French Revolution, February, 1848, the prosperity of the next 
three yeurs, particularly 185), and of another short grain crop in 1851, are very a 
parent in the fluctuations in the volume of the circulation. The effects of secession, in 
producing an enormous decline from February, 1851, is startling.” 





STATISTICS OF THE BANKS OF RHODE ISLAND, 


We are indebted to a correspondent for an official copy of the abstract from the re- 
turns made to the General Assembly at the October Session, A. D., 1852, by the sev- 
eral Banks in the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. From these re- 
turns we compile the subjoined tabular statement showing the name and locality of 
each Bank, capital stock actually paid in, bills in circulation, specie actually in the 
Bank, the average per cent semi-annual dividend, and the largest amount of indebted- 
ness of any one person or firm. 

There are 70 banks in Rhode Island, 26 of which are in Providence. The capital 
stock actually paid in of the city banks is $10,362,610; country banks, $3,674,831. 
The total bills in circulation is $3,322,314, (of which $995,202 79 consist of bills un- 
der five dollars;) specie actually in banks, $414,970; net profits on hand, $839,489. 
The total amount of liabilities is $21,266,285. The amount of the last dividend was 
$466,520; and the average semi-annual dividends of all the banks is a fraction over 
84 per cent. 


AN ABSTRACT FROM THE RETURNS MADE TO THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY AT THE OCTOBER SESSION, 
A. D., 1852, BY THE SEVERAL BANKS IN THE STATE OF RHODE ISLAND. 

Largest am’t 

Capital stock Specie Ay. p.c. of indebted’s 


actually Bills in actually in semi- of any person 
Banks and location. paid in, circulation. bauk. annual, or firm. 


American, Providence $813,800 $81,262 00 $11,086 56 34 $42,000 ¢ 
500,000 70,552 00 10,500 06 34 32,000 
Bank of America... . 100,000 60,433 00 4,708 21 34 14,000 
Bank of Commerce.. 868,700 1(5,426 00 12,414 88 ; 35,500 
Blackstone Canal.... 500,000 249,977 00- 40,600 00 26,050 
City 219.800 68,952 5,671 35 8,000 
Commercial ..... ‘v's 470,440 58,598 ¢ 5,788 74 29,000 
BE ias:s onc nghses 600,000 50,563 8,102 36 81,953 
Exchange 500,000 75,500 10,973 01 45,900 
SS SSN PRM 542,950 72,058 14,299 68 67,675 
High Street ........ 120,000 29,202 1,901 10,000 
Manufacturers’, 500,000 59,812 12,448 46,418 
Mechan. & Manuf. ... 186,960 88,400 2,800 , 21,000 
Mechanics’........... 500,000 54,421 5,004 89,000 
Merchants’ 500,000 26,667 19,041 88,000 
National 140,000 188,954 16,271 10,000 
Bank of N. America.. 500,000 63,100 10,000 88,500 
Pawtuxet 150,000 87,349 2,502 8,250 
i 800,000 71,428 8,832 19,600 
50u 000 139,700 32,782 90,100 
Roger Williams 499,950 57,030 21,808 45,482 
State Bank 150,000 84,951 2,121 12,500 
ay 200,000 50,710 6,124 20,765 
500.000 26,379 8,300 41,733 
Weybosser.......... 400,000 43,777 5,141 20,270 
Smithfield Lime Rock 200,000 65,494 2,851 27,500 
Merchants’, Newport. 100,000 53,699 9,224 11,574 
N. E. Commercial ... 75,000 29,347 3,703 85,600 
Newport 120,000 48,694 2,961 52,901 
Newport Exchange... 60,000 28,846 4,321 8,840 
Rhode Island Union . 165,000 44,328 4,187 14,000 


bn an 


Ca 
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Largest am’t 
Capital stock Specie Av.p.c¢. of indebdted’s 
actually Bills in actually in semi- ofany person 
Banks and location, paid in. circulation. banks, annua}, or firm, 
47,961 00 6,064 86 8 25,328 15 


48,294 50 1,888 17 5 15,200 00 

50,000 40,279 00 4,029 78 44 12,131 38 

100,000 59,316 00 1,417 72 4 24,600 00 

23,081 00 4,140 80 25,000 00 

20,489 00 8,582 73 23,000 00 

Bink Bristol....... 7,973 00 2,633 00 58,644 00 

Commercial 17,262 00 1,640 02 5,000 00 

18,197 00 1,312 87 18,460 00 

26,901 00 4,200 00 8,000 00 

26,753 00 5,578 08 7,100 00 

5,981 00 1,360 32 5,200 00 

87,886 00 1,649 94 6,800 00 

40,825 00 2,980 00 18,000 00 

77,250 80,034 00 614 O1 16,500 00 

Woonsocket Falls ... 125,000 46,091 75 2,225 52 17,000 00 

Hope, Warren 125,000 29,589 00 1,581 68 26,840 00 

Warren. ......... 150,000 44,551 25  — 1,658 80 13,000 00 

Landholders’ 8.Kings- 

ROG dincind thn-0 < 150,000 82,718 00 1,578 18 24,126 00 

South County... 74,620 81,127 1,480 50 ‘ 10,750 00 

Wakefield 99,500 31,0038 2,360 88 8,854 75 
Narragansett, North 

Kingstown 50,000 28,404 6,777 99 12,550 00 

North Kingstown.... 75,000 45,469 6,072 59 11,000 00 

N. E. Pacific, N. Prov. 128,000 64,884 2,987 26 10,850 00 

N. Providence 110,850 87,079 5,184 19 11,458 71 

People’s 100,000 49,130 5,107 57 6,642 87 

Hopkinton, ae 50,000 11,720 821 28 ; 8,250 00 

Phenix 100,000 84,078 8,780 75 12,772 84 

150,000 87,460 4,188 26 81,150 00 

Citizen's Un’n,Scituate 40,900 19,010 8,175 70 5,267 73 

Cranston, Cranston .. 25,000 11,567 2,508 84 14,231 28 

Exeter, Exeter 23,076 17,060 2,173 85 3,600 00 


69 CO CO OO 
area ee 


> i oP COP A Oo Co 
ae 


199,850 83,598 6,567 75 23,000 00 
Franklin, Gloucester. . 88,000 ‘ ( 2,270 88 6,016 00 
Mt. Vernon, Foster.. 60,000 ; ) 2,225 84 5,210 80 
Coventry, Cov entry. 50,000 , 5 1,755 47 9,500 00 
Kent 40,000 8,048 76 6,000 00 
Rhode Island Central, 
E. Greenwich 81,960 25,2 2,395 44 8,000 00 
Granite, Burrillville. . 37,400 238, 5,025 12 10,500 00 





UN os se eateesa $14,037,441 $3,822,314 26 $414,970 02 


The subjoined table shows the total resources, liabilities, etc., of the seventy banks 
enumerated in the preceding table :— 


LIABILITIES OF THE BANKS IN RHODE ISLAND, 


Capital stock paid in $14,087,441 

Bills in circulation 8,822,314 

Deposits on interest. ......0..eseesceccescccseccscceeccceecs 875,783 65 
Deposits not on interest 1,748,341 98 
Debts due to other banks............. eecccesccecsnccesceces 892,108 38 
Dividends unpaid 50,757 12 
Net profits on hand 839,489 10 


- 


Total liabilities $21,266,235 49 
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RESOURCES, 


I IS III, 63 6. oo kaa ceke oe bases bdwedeicsecces 
Debts due from other stockholders.. 
Debts due from all others. ..........0ce08- 


+ sg 5 cane Saag Els eg aa a qaeee 
Specie actually in banks,. 
Bills of other banks............. 
Deposits in other banks .. kee Sa aabedeecteseners 
Amount of its own stock held by the Ne ese ci ays ine vs 
Stock in other banks, and other stocks ......e..cceecceceees 
MIE Sc Gen cdciccceccuscuweeed cnans ou 
IO co ocann. os sc ceveccsnvandaas 


Ce | 
eer eeesr ee eeeeeeeeeee eee 


NON s i n'a's nce asd kate teddies keene stakese 


Increase of capital stock since last return ......eseeeceeeeeeees 
Amount of last dividend. ............cceeeees 

Amount of suspended paper 

Reserved profits at the time of the last dividends....... 

Amount loaned on pledges of stock in the bank........... 

Debts due and not paid........ 
Amount of bills in circulation under $5. Win davon 
Largest amount of indebtedness of any one person or firm... 


Pare eeeeeaee . 


Average semi annual dividend of banks in Providence........... 
Average semi-annual dividend of banks out of Providence...... 


CONDITION OF THE BANKS OF BALTIMORE, 


225 


$754,304 03 
769,349 91 
17,213,439 57 


$18,736,093 51 
414,970 02 
726,039 77 
948,313 OL 

42.316 36 
115,833 98 
258,923 12 

22,757 10 


$21,266,235 


$1,042,940 
466,520 
47,324 
550,792 
428,540 
402,451 
995202 79 
90,100 00 


8 $39-1,300 
8 547-860 


49 


40 
26 
23 
89 
52 
58 


The first Monday in January in each year is the day fixed by law for the Banks in 
the State of Maryland to make up a statement of their respective conditions, which 
are transmitted to the State Treasurer at Annapolis, the seat of government. 

The following table gives a condensed view of the several reports for each bank, 


and the aggregate of the most important items. 
the returns made for several years back :— 


We have added the aggregate of 


CONDENSED STATEMENT OF THE BANKS OF THE CITY OF BALTIMORE ON THE THIRD OF 


JaNuARY, 1853. 


Capital. 

$1,500,000 
1,200,000 
916,350 
600,625 
594,884 
612,560 
400,000 
893,560 
311,486 
310,000 
801,850 
250,000 


{nvestments, 
£25,000 Ov 
100,745 51 
116,888 O04 


Banks. 
Merchants’... 
Baltimore. . 
SPs os os keees 
Farmers and Planters’ 
Mechanics’... 
Commercial end PMO cis a's Ss be 
I cig es Ke he ARC Ke 
Farmers and Merchants............+. 
Chesapeake.......eeeceseescsececs 
Marine . 
iid aA ninta'e SH Oe Oe Cds s 
Citizens’. .. 


60 

69,406 
20,000 
114,889 
147,333 
85,004 
7,500 
2,037 


seer weer ee eeseeee 


eee eee ee ee ee ee) 


Discounts. 
$2,879,432 
1,889,445 
1,694,104 
1,315,944 
1,542,964 
893,421 
954,693 
584,505 
789,627 
503,029 
543,454 
600,586 


80 
07 
47 
03 
98 
98 
94 
74 
85 
81 
34 





$7,291,415 
7,141,461 
7,101,056 
6,975,814 
6,974,646 
6,971,852 
6,969,829 
6,971,681 
15 


$686,069 6 
622,451 
754,025 
698,669 2 
607,227 
521,116 
647,200 
856,697 


January 3, 1853 
5, 1852... cece eveees 
6, 1851 


eee ee eee eee we eee 
eeeere 


SABO iivcaes 
© MM i indy edn tdeyecd 
Se eee 
GB SROE iichisiinn’ ie cewdn nis 
XXVIII.—NO. IL. 


VOL. 


$14,291,221 15 
11,428,509 81 
11,783,786 29 
10,924,113 OF 

9,797,417 21 
10,699,963 00 
10,082,235 00 
10,148,299 00 
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Banks. Specie. 
SEE O ONES EE Te ABE $575,801 
i PE SOUR Ne x | 260,414 
eins as chicciereaiadecce 182,407 
Farmers and Planters’............-. 298,925 
a a 277,258 
Commercial and Farmers’....... 863,148 
aa ESS BRR RS To 881,162 
Farmers and Merchants’......... 162,665 
EAA rere 134,619 
RE RRCER ES, Ea AACR OA HS 138,646 
| APG, Sanaa i c3 80,230 
ES ine ns nen baaskitunien 186,640 


00 
00 
63 
77 
55 
67 
82 
51 
82 
53 
67 
47 


Circulation. 

$452,145 
251,911 
289,169 
399,335 
428,187 
182,782 
405,901 
217,815 
252,228 
114,219 
142,683 
233,083 


Deposits, 


$526,606 
670,778 
588,782 
646,956 
1,007,418 
541,558 
541,001 
213,963 
533,100 
303,328 
175,604 
274,515 


64 
82 
58 
69 





tS SS ee 32,991,910 
<% os 6's bo sle hoe eae oe 1,967,564 

INL 6 6 o pnkka@nwaaie a 2,310,174 

EN « <s waia'aw ot awba ses 118,758 

Bi NID se bikin a daiwa aes 

NOD an é ack ko worccueean we 

CE OOT . 5 6 dass végaueuas® 


44 
67 
31 
49 
11 
00 
00 


$3,328,058 
2,180,667 
2,281,918 
2,073,588 
1,852,168 
2,104,712 
1,986,248 
1,259,140 


$6,021,709 
8,915,977 


4,528,966 8 
3,648,817 8 


2,827,896 
2,123,859 
8,261,999 
8,113,750 


By BOAR. wisn ccescessscnss 00 
The American remarks, in publishing the foregoing statement, as follows :— 


“They present a most gratifying evidence of their financial strength and stability, 
and afford conclusive evidence of the progress of the trade of the city and its greatl 
; 7 ; =) 5 
mcreasing prosperity. 

“They give satisfactory proofs of the wisdom and advantage to every branch of 
trade, and of the solid security of the present system of banking in this State, which 
contrasts so favorably with that pursued in some of the States.” 

MODE OF MAKING AND RECEIVING DEPOSITS IN BANKS. 
Gronce N, Comnr, Esq., has addressed a circular to the Merchants and Bankers of 
’ ’ 

Boston, in relation to the present system of receiving and making deposits by the Mer- 
chants’ and Banking corporatious of that city, (the same as practised in all our com- 
mercial cites.) Mn. Comrr has devoted himself, for a number of years, to mercantile 
education, and is, beyond all question, one of the most thorough and accomplished ac- 
countants in the United States. In his efforts to advance the cause of commercial ed- 
ucation, which have, we believe, been eminently successful, he has aimed to “ improve 
In the subjoined 


the condition and remove temptations from all classes of clerks.” 
circular, Mrz. Comer points out what he conceives to be some of the evils of the pres- 
ent system of Banking, in the hope of inducing a better. 
He says, “For example :—The bock-keeper, or son 
ina mercantile establishment, delivers the deposit a 
The clerk, temptation being put in his way, might easily imitate the 

figures of the receiving-teller, and, putting the money in his own pocket, await the 
denouement, which might not occur for several days; and then, boldly asserting that 
he had made the deposit, might even produce an innocent witness, who saw him in 
the bank at that time. His word is as good as the teller’s. Itis more difficult to 
prove a negative than an aflirmative. On the other hand a needy teller might receive 
the deposit, make a slight variation in his figures upon the pass-book, put the money 
in his own pocket, and eventually deny the receipt. In either case, two parties would 
be open to suspicion, and if it were adroitly managed, the rogue would be as likely to 
escape as the victim. Very frequently, foreign money in a separate package, is part 
of the deposit, which is often thrown into the drawer by the receiving-teller without 
counting, thus opening temptation to the merchant’s and the bank clerk either to ab- 
stract or exchange bills. Where the responsibility would rest in such an event, the 
amount deposited having been entered on the pass-book, is a subject for reflection. 


ciatasanocieaintat erent 
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At the end of each month, the merchant’s pass-book, containing the only evidence of 
his having made any deposit whatever, is left at the bank “ to be made up,” and when 
so made up, the checks drawn by the merchant during the month, many of which have 
been made payable fo order, are placed in the pass-book, which is then ready for the 
first person who represents that the merchant sent him for it. A boy out of the street i a 
has been known, at request, to gointoa bank for Mr, ———’s book, and receive it, i i 
unquestioned, with all the checks for the month; the endorsement of jhose to order, a 
pethape, being the only evidence the merchant has of having made any such payment. 

What I propose as a remedy for a part of this evil is, that a blank form of receipt 
should be prepared; a certain number of these receipts should be signed by the cashier 
and handed to the receiving-teller each morning, when, upon receipt of the deposit, 
all the teller would have to do would be to write on the prepared blank the name of ' 
the depositor, date and amount; this would then be handed to the deliverer of the de- ig 
posit, as his evidence of the transaction. At the end of the month, the merchant would i 
send all these receipts to the bank, receiving in exchange his checks and a new re- HG 
ceipt for the balance remaining onhand. Or, if preferable, the merchant's book-heeper if 
or the person making up the deposit, might fill out a corresponding receipt for the re- 
ceiving-teller to sign. These receipts might be bound in a book, if desirable. I do 
not pretend to offer the precise mode or form of doing this, but merely throw out the 


















suggestion for your consideration, believing the subject to be one of such importance 
to the mercantile community as to excuse the liberty I have taken in thus addressing : 

” ‘2 
you. 






PARP AA PAA PPP 


SAVINGS BANKS IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The subjoined table, which shows the number of Depositors, and the amount of 




















their Deposits in the various Savings Banks of Rhode Island, is derived from the re- i” 

ports of these institutions to the General Assembly of that State :— q 
Amount. No. 4 

Providence Institution for Savings. ......sseeeseeeeees $1,127,007 67 6,827 i 

People’s Savings Bank, a i I ee A ag, ae 118,896 26 651 _ 

Newport Institution for Savings........eccessccceeccecs 991,813 25 1,512 

Bristol Institution for Savings... .....scsevessccces cose 841,819 05 430 

Pawtucket Institution for Savings........e.sccccsececs 337,209 48 1,579 

Warwick Institution far Savings... ..ccccccesecececece 246,822 36 944 4 

. Greenwich Institution for Savings ........eeceeesees 19,383 52 142 og 

Woonsocket Institution for Savings.........eeceeeceees 118,996 17 800 F 

Wakefield Institution for Savings .......ccsscceccceees 22,1381 90 139 

Tiverton Savings Bank... ....ccsccasesnccceccceverees 112,029 51 372 











Pac cus cota dcsccqasauasensvecdsecesacesss . MOIRA 1S. gene 
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CONDITION .OF SAVINGS BANKS OF CONNECTICUT, 










From the latest returns of the Savings Banks in Connecticut we abstract the sub- 
joined statement of the amount on deposit, and the annual dividends, in each of twenty 
Savings Banks in that State :— 








Deposits. P.c. Deposits. P.c. / 
eS eee . $1,958,675 at 6 | Stonington.......... .- $46,182 at 5] 
Were as ees 1,116,160. 6- | Daabary..0 fies was 45,0090 5 iT 
Middletown.......... 938,374 6 | Salisbury..........0-- 40,552 5 ; 
New Haven......... 835,112: 5} | Besex. 5... 6600.6 00% et 38,207 5 H 
New London........ S756989%: 6 4: Waterbury... soi. 00 28,408 5 a 
Bridgeport........-- 560,000. 6 | Litchfield...........6. 24,550 5 f 
ON ig pct ee 148,322 5 |Stamford....... Be 19,276 5 e a 
ey): . 2 x20 e . tate “ 
Willimantifcnvacecsas 103,588 6 | Meriden...... teed eee 15,314 5 4 
DPON yoo ec nau sted o 61,201 5 | Deep River............ 13028 6 * 
Pr aes exe 56,160 5 | Farmington........... 10,422 56 " 





: Savings Banks in Plymouth and Seymour were incorporated May, 1842, 4 
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UNITE) £TATES TREASURER’S STATEMENT, DECEMBER 27, 1852. 


TREASURER’S STATEMENT, SHOWING THE AMOUNT AT HIS CREDIT IN THE TREASURY, WITH 
ASSISTANT TREASURERS AND DESIGNATED DEPOSITARIES, AND IN THE MINT AND BRANCHES, 
BY RETURNS RECEIVED TO MONDAY, DECEMBER 27, 1852; THE AMOUNT FOR WHICH DRAFTS 
HAVE BEEN ISSUED, BUT WERE THEN UNPAID, AND THE AMOUNT THEN REMAINING SUBJECT 
TO DRAFT, SHOWING, ALSO, THE AMOUNT OF FUTURE TRANSFERS TO AND FROM DELOSITA- 
RIES, AS ORDERED BY THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 


Drafts 
heretofure drawn 
Amounton but not yet paid, Amount 
deposit. though payable. subj. to draft. 
Treasury of United States, Washington .. $162,550 09 $37,817 48 $124,732 61 
Assistant Treasurer, Boston, Mass 1,801,617 52 207,399 O1 1,594,218 
Assistant Treasurer, New York, N. Y..... 2,518,209 80 451,044 73 2,066.265 
Assistant Treasurer, Philadelphia, Pa..... 697,190 90 2, 654,293 
Assistant Treasurer, Charlestun,8.C..... 45.620 16 5,584 
Assistant ‘Treasurer, New Orleans, es a, 831 89 5,07 760 
Assistant Treasurer, St. Louis, Mo ,096 389 6 18,436 
Depositary at Buffalo, New York 828 80 80,737 
Depositary at Baltimore, Md ‘ 6,023 23 3 7,556 
Depositary at Richmond, Va ........... 28,949 61 8 28,763 
Depositary at Norfolk, Va...........00. 627 55 8,147 
Depositury at Wilmington, N. C..... eee 152 48 ii 1,113 
Depositary at Savannah, Georgia........ r 50,169 
Depositary at Mobile, Alabama......... 3,732 4: 13,344 
Depositary at Nashville, Tennessee....... 36 37 2 6,328 
Depositary at Cincinnati, Ohio. 56,935 82 52,6138 
Depositary at Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. ... 2,927 56 318 22 109 
Depositary at Cincinnati, (late)......... 8,301 8 8,301 ¢ 
Depositary at San Francis.o. 800,681 75, 625,093 
Depositary at Dubuque, lowa....... eee vi4 
Depositary at Little Rock, Arkansas, .... 18,427 
Depositary at Jeffersonville, Indiana ..... 
Depositary at Chicago, Illinois........... 
Depositary at Detr vit, Michigan......... 
Depositary at Tallahassee, Florida....... 
Suspense account............. $2,386 66 
Mint of the U. S., Philadelphia, Pa....... 
Branch Mint of U.S., Cnarlotte, N.C .... 82,000 
Branch Mint of U.8., Dahlonega, Ga 26,850 
Branch Miot of U.S., New Orleans,La... 500,000 500,000 





rene ooseee 13 senna 69 1,487,022 52 11,578,531 83 
Deduct suspense account. Ce reeerccescccvececcccccescenccees 2,386 66 


$11,575,945 17 
Add difference in transfers .... 1,590,000 00 


Net amount subject to draft ........ccceseceeccecccecseeees $13,165,945 17 


Transfers ordered to treasury of the U.S., Washington, D.C.... $600,000 00 
Transfers ordered to Assistant Treasurer, New Orleans, La 800,000 00 
Transfers ordered to Depositary at Norfolk, Virginia .......... 240,000 00 


WR ccicccocssancss occcecccccccecccescccccescoscese 91,640,000 00 


Transfers ordered from Assistant Treasurer, Philade)phia, Penn.. $50,000 00 
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RECEIPTS OF GOLD IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


The Glasgow Gazette gives the annexed statement, showing the estimated amount of 
gold raised in California and Australia, of the gold imported thence into Great Britain, 
of gold coined in Great Britain, and of gold coin taken from the Bank of England, aa 
and remaining in circulation from 1849 to 1852, distinguishing the amounts each year : nd 







MOVEMENTS OF NEW GOLD IN GREAT BRITAIN, 





CALIFORNIA—(GOLD FIRST IMPORTED 21st JuNE, 1849.) 








Gold Raised, Imported. ; 
ae Perry Terr Cr anekacdn - £6,000,000 £238,360 
DE ir co Si nevidads Wa obaneanen coe 12,000,000 698,590 : 
SA aoe aren weereene éaien’ ae 17,000,000 1,277,800 : 
MEE iS eckavhbwawhind ced neaxeae eenres 8,000,000 1,290,645 i 







—— 











£43,600,000 £3,505,395 








AUSTRALIA—(GOLD FIRST IMPORTED IN oCroseER, 1851. 







































Gold Raised. Imported. 
paps (Ve Gada ReRaReheNeweee saves £1,000,000 £35,000 
SO a WikseC ar kdees + 5 4mkees dees oss 3,800,000 3,713,000 
Rae sdusananceccese,. . Saaeeeee ss aad 00 
Aggregate totul......... eeideee sees £47,800,000 £7,2538,395 
Gold coined in Coin drawn 
Great Britain, from bank. 
OR weok bade Aee kn sou wea ei‘ees Aa £2,251,000 £1.837,000 
1850 eee ewe eeee eee ee ee ee eee 1,429,000 3,819,000 F y 
wae BE so sauaiccnwihics Uk Leah dacicnan ie : 4,540,000 5,146,000 qi 


4,821,000 6,183,000 











bs MOSS C6 on oe sae eNARS bb as sees £13,041,000 £15,516,000 














FINANCES AND DEBT OF KENTUCKY, 


The annexed statement of the finances and public debt of Kentucky is derived 
from the report of the Treasurer of that State :— 













Total public debt, December 31, 1850... ...cccccccccccsccccccecces $4,497,637 
Of which was paid in the year 1851. ......ccccceccceccccccccccees 250,000 
$4,247,637 q 





And the new liabilities since created—bonds issued to the Southern 






Bank of Kentucky............ CEEECRS COS CLASS ae eee ES Saas 150,000 
Bonds held by the Board of Education....... Md ikeubieducak teenies 1,326,870 
Téability. on the Oraddock Fund. ....00ccscccceccesveccccccscccece 2,000 





TE EOOOUIN RUNG TU ae S de wk 6 bee c bes sea cwese's $5,726,407 










This debt consists of — i 
Thirty-year bonds at 5 per cent interest... .........ccccccccccscceees $586,000 ig 
” 7 ,_eaes WN age sees nbactesedeawesbeecds 2,654,500 i 
Southern Bank bonds (interest paid by the bank)..........eeeeeeees 150,000 4 
Bonds held by Board of Education.............. (itvets wed wou 1,326 770 ; 
Miscellaneous bonds. ..........-eeeeee Phahexden seed shat eda eeoe es 9,037 Bi 












Fink ate a beh weaken 5 600s sence Apenennstasaane ans $5,726,307 


It appears by this that the public debt has been increased $1,478,779 since Decem- 
ber, 1850, caused principally by an issue of bonds to the Board of Education. 
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DEBT AND FINANCES OF "NEW YORK CITY. 


The subjoined statement of the actual condition of the finances of the City of New 
York, made up to the 81st December, 1852, is derived from the message of Mr. Wxs- 


TERVELT, the mayor :— 


PERMANENT CITY DEBT, REDEEMABLE FROM THE SINKING FUND, JAN. 9, 1858. 


5 per cent Public Building Stock, redeemable 1856.. 
5 Building Loan Stock, No. 3, redeemable 1870. 
5 Fire Indemnity Stock, redeemable 1868 . 
5 Water Loan Stock, redeemable 1858... 
5 
5 
5 
5 


eeeew ee reeeeee 


Water Loan Stock, redeemable 1860...... 
Water Loan Stock, redeemable 1870.. 
Water Stock of 1849; redeemable 1875 
Water Loan Stock, redeemable 1880.. 


7 od cent Water Loan Stock, padecmnabhe 7 ON scbassaeee 


Total debt. . vebcstresetese 
Stocks held by ‘the Commissioners of the Sinking Fund for the re- 
demption of the city debt.......... 
Revenue Bonds payable in 1853...........00.eeeeeee 
Additional assets belonging to Sinking Fund, includi ng cas sh in oe 


ee 


ee eee eter tesa eeeeeeeeeeee 


Which deducted from $13,885,856, leaves— 

Total city debt yet to be redeemed........ Fe sy eee hy eee 

Amount of debt, January 1, 1852. 

Decrease in 1853 prow 

Funded debt nerve) from taxation, and paable in annual in- 
stallments of $50,000............ keiese é 


ee ~~ 


TAXES COLLECTED IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK IN 1852, 


$515,000 
75,000 
402,768 
8,000,000 
2,500,000 
8,000,000 
255,600 
2,147,000 
1,000,000 
990,488 


$13,885,856 


8,092,845 
200,000 


900,000 


$4,175,345 
9,710,511 
10,526,838 
816,324 


1,005,000 


The subjoined statement of the amount of taxes collected in the city of New York 
during the year ending December 81st, 1852, is derived from the books of the Collec- 
tor. The time for commencing to receive taxes was the month of August :-- 


$1,157,641 07 
248, 231 87 


ee, Saw 
September... 
October 


December 


Agg 


SPORE M2068 sn in kn was dcn che du eCapenieds £6 wie He 
> 


November..... Ree eee 


$965,613 09 


812,929 91 


$2,970,645 41 
2,551,531 38 


$419,114 08 


On the first day the books were opened, the sum of $8,813 72 was allowed as dis- 


count. 
of some of the heaviest receipts in the months of August 


$384,242 91 | November 26.. 
106,676 48 
69,984 138 
110,889 65 | 


August 
“ 


Total amount received in eight days 


The discount allowed on all taxes paid over prior to the 1st 


To give an idea of the vast amount of money received daily, we subjoin a list 
b . 7? J 
and November :-- 


$59,514 98 
102,382 61 
116,157 58 
275,140 47 


$1,224,988 81 


November, 1852, 


amounted to the sum of $31,005, and the amount received as interest of 2 and 12 


per cent, on unpaid taxes in December, is $104,066 04. 





‘ 
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FINANCES AND DEBT OF TENNESSEE. 
The subjoined statement exhibits the public indebtedness of the State of Tennessee 
on the Ist of October, 1852:-- 


Total indebtedness of the State, October 1, 1851...........--.005 $3,651,856 66 
Capital bonds authorized to be issued under the act of the late Gen- 














ME EY 3.5 0 aoe seach ic saan Geauansceasasesa eter 250,000 00 
Indebtedness of the State. ......cecscscncesccseseore ... $3,901,856 66 
CONTINGENT FUND. 
Bonds issued as a loan to the East Tennessee and Georgia Railroad. $350,000 00 
“ “ “ a “ Virginia Railroad. 800,000 00 
¢ . “ — Gibson and Dyer Plank-road......... 25,000 00 
. ss “ Memphis and Charleston Railroad.... 240,000 00 
Amount loaned the Internal Improvement Companies...... $915,000 00 
Amount endorsed for Nashville and Chattanooga Road, as can be as- 
certained from the Secretary of State, is........... od weene cee 675,000 00 
RECAPITULATION. 
Actual debt. Loan debt. Endorsed debt, Total. 
$3,901,856 66 $915,000 $675,000 $5,491,856 66 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SPECIE AT BOSTON. 
We are indebted to an authentic source for the subjoined statement of the importe 
and exports of specie, in each month of the year 1852 :— 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF SPECIE IN 1852. 











IMPORTS. EXPORTS. 
Gold, Silver. Gold, Silver. 

JANUATY.... 200 e seen $81,612 00 $7,682 00 $92,628 00 $27,200 00 
February... .....e.e0- 80,104 00 1,907 00 806,889 88... .. deaswads 
MI sk. as ecae 184,984 00 1,116 00 43,400 00 26,770 00 
April......... eeeeeee 136,093 00 80 00 90000 kn cence 
A Coe 189,308 00 80,496 00 222,342 50 20,800 00 
Pe EES MR Te 1,732 00 1,885 00 453,900 50>. ow vising Kab 
GUT <0 china k wie #9 2,412 00 7,221 00 586,185 00 85,767 45 
PUROM was cp eces 1,526 00 2,104 00 807,400 00 7,900 00 
September ........ ee eeevees : 990 00 808,118 00. sasieccas 
CSE kos 3.6 5 4os dew BOO: I hs ee eeiss vis 423,500 00 80,515 97 
EES i ses 06 0 14,040 00 1,096 00 154,260 00 2,850 00 
oy re 32,340 00 2,030 62 897,718 80 ae aah ed 

ER o ovaasesea $578,751 00 $56,507 62 $3,855,867 62 $152,302 41 


REAL AND PERSONAL WEALTH OF ALBANY. 


The supervisors of the city and county of Albany have fixed upon the following 
rate of assessment :— 





Value of Value of per- | Value of Value of per- 

real estaté. sonal prop’ty. real estate. sonal prop’ty. 
Ist Ward, ..... $778,235 $22,000; Tth Ward...... $1,114,125 $85,200 
cakes 921,588 S500 FO ten one 820,160 20,000 
— pel eRe 1,501,138 Penne Gh: os aeess 1,398,400 198,200 
a Sein a 8,034,182 OIG pe P10tn ok cana 1,637,295 97,900 
SE  cuscne 2,925,367 2,302,341 
Cc pawn es 1,701,190 SOO AOUT LOU + whcnencs $15,831,630 $4,073,671 


The total assessed value of real estate in the city of Albany, as above stated, is- 
$15,831,630, and of personal property $4,078,671. 
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The equalized value of real estate is $14,248,467 ; of the personal, $4,073,671, show- 
ing a total equalized valuation of $18,322,138. 

The amount to be raised for city expenses is $152,600, and $62,582 27 towards 
joint city and county expenses, or a total of $216,055 94. The rate of assessment 
will average 108}. 

The total number of acres of land assessed in the county is 308,973. The assessed 
valuation of real estate is $10,121,584; of personal property $1,591,156, showing a 
total valuation of $11,712,740, and a grand total of city and county of $31,618,041. 
The total amount raised by tax in the city and county for expenses of government, 
&e., is $281,497. 


ees 


BROOKLYN CITY DEBT, JANUARY 1, 1852. 


The subjoined statement of the debt of the city of Brooklyn, is derived from the 
message of the mayor, (E. A. Lamsenrt,) to the Common Council, January 3, 1853:— 


The funded debt amounts to $1,129,540 42 
Deduct the amount to the credit of the Commissioners of the 
Sinking Fund........... Sndek td Coens akenken ‘ 855,559 31 


793,981 11 
47,781 46 


DEBT AND FINANCES OF BOSTON. 


From the inaugural address of Mr. Seaver, made January 8, 1853, we give below 
a condensed statement of the financial condition of the city of Boston, as follows :— 


The amount of the city debt on the first of May last, (the com- 
mencement of the present financial year.) was........... eaes $1,901,456 44 
There has been paid off up to Jan. 1, 1853.......... cee veee ee 154,946 05 
$1,746,510 39 

To which is to be added loans authorized for public lands, rebuild- 
ing Boylston School-house, Paving Department, etc.......... 173,150 00 
$1,919,660 39 
Less to be paid off between this and first of May next.......... 225,093 39 
$1,694,557 00 

To which is to be added to pay off the last item of $225,093 39, 

a new loan for the deficiency in the means specifically appro- 
priated for this object, say 135,443 00 
Making the total amount of debt, Ist May, 1853 ........... peak $1,830,000 00 
Being a nominal reduction of.......... ee cecceccceccssccccees 71,456 64 


$1,901,456 44 


This reduction will be lessened in consequence of some additional wants for paving, 
sewers, &c., before the close of the year 1853, (1st May,) to the extent of say $50,000, 
leaving a real reduction of the debt at the close of the present financial year, of $21,000. 
To meet the above debt, there is on hand, specially appropriated for that object, bonds, 
notes and mortgages, amounting to $1,007,689 27, besjde all the public lands and 
other disposable property of the city. 

The cost of the Cochituate Water Works, including interest to the 1st May next, 
will amount at that time to say $5,385,587 89. During the last year a favorable loan 
to the extent of £400,000 sterling, has been made for the balance of the temporary 
Water Debt, at 44 per cent per annum, payable in twenty years in London, payment 
for which has been arranged at an exchange of 10} per cent premium. 

It will probably be expedient to include in the tax to be assessed on the first of 
May next, the whole or a part of the deficiency of income from the water works to 
pay the interest on the cost, and for their extension and incidental expenses of carry 
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ing them on, which will amount in the next year to about $120,000, the former being 
estimated at $190,000, and the latter at $270,000. 

In the financial year from 1st of May to lst of May each year, the expense of the 
Police and Watch was, say : 
1847-48 ....... $29,292 68 $60,076 45 | 1850-51....... $38,294 26 $86,606 28 
1848-49...... -» 87,015 68 67,600 28 | 1851-52........ 49,737 69 95,645 86 
1849-50 ....... 41,822 49 77.779 72 | 1852-53 estm’d. 40,000 VO 87,000 00 


ISSUE OF SMALL NOTES AT NORFOLK. 


The City Councils of Norfolk, Virginia, have passed an ordinance making provision 
for the issue of corporation scrip to the amount of $20,000 in sums of $50 and $100, j 
bearing six per cent interest; and $10,000 in sums of one dollar, bearing an interest of ; 
one half of one per cent per annum. The one-dollar bills are to be issued as soon as 
the necessary plates can be procured. 
















































SHIPPING OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Philadelphia is not New York, and New York is not Philadelphia. The spacious 4 
bay and harbor of the former must ever give it precedence as a maritime port. Phil- i 
adelphia, on the’ other hand, possesses, in the inexhaustible mines of coal, iron, and 
other resources of Pennsylvania, all the elements of a vast and varied inland trade. 


Bue! prefer to let our cotemporary of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin discuss 


the su, ject, as he has done in a late numer of his ably-conducted and impartial jour- 
nal. The Bulletin says:— 


It has become so much the custom to depreciate the maritime trade of Philadelphia, 
and to whiue about the decline of our Commerce, that nothing Jess than official fig- 
ures can successfully be employed to correct the erroneous idea. We have never given 
any countenance in our columns to the croakers who are continually strivieg to make 
invidious comparisons between the trade of Philalelpbia and of other cities, and the 
official statements of the year just closed enable us to silence some of their lamenta- 
tions most effectually. 

The foreign trade of this port is the subject of the particular whining of these igno- 
rant croakers, and, without taking the trouble to inform themselves, they talk and 
write as if a foreign vessel were almost unknown in our harbor. Now, the fact is that 
the arrivals from foreign ports during the year 1852 were more numerous than during 
any year since 1809, and taking into consideration the increased size of modern ves- 
sels, the foreign trade was heavier than it has ever been, The increase in the Gum- 
ber of arrivals in a single year was 103; those of 1851 being 576, and those of 1852, 
679. The cash duties at the Philadelphia custom-house for 1852 were $4,033,909 20 ; 
an increase over 1851 of $360,785 40, and over 1850 of $672,797 02. While this 
increase has taken place at this port, the number of foreign arrivals at New York has 
declined, and the amount of cash duties has remained about the same. Our foreign 
trade, under the impulse created by the completion of our railroads to the West, and 
the successful establishment of lines of steamers to Europe, is certain to go on in- ¢ 
creasing still more rapidly, while there is no reason to anticipate a corresponding in- 
crease at other ports. Indeed, the diversion of European emigration to Australia is 
certain to cause a reduction of the arrivals at New York from the principal ports of 




























Europe. 
But the heaviest maritime trade of Philadelphia is with domestic ports, and the in- 
crease of our coastwise shipping is amazing. The arrivals coastwise in 1852 were ;: 





30,715—an increase, in one year, of 4,251. To this must be added the arrivals at 
Port Richmond, our principal coal depot. These amounted to 7,830--making a total 
of coastwise arrivals during the year of 38,505. The whole number of arrivals, there- 
fore, during 1852, foreign and coastwise, at Philadelphia, was 39,224—a number which 
would by some be deemed fabulous, if the official records did not prove its correct- 
ness beyond all dispute. 
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In making this exhibit we are not disposed to boast of it as anything that entitles 
the business world of Philadelphia to especial commendation. We are confessedly a 
tame, cautious, and slow. people, and the growth of our maritime trade is the result of 
the natural advantages of our situation, rather than of the enterprise of our citizens, 
If we had a little more of the driving energy of New York, which would establish 
new lines of steamers and sailing ships, and build more railroads to every part of the 
country, the growth of our foreign as well as domestic trade would be enormous. We 
have shown above what Philadelphia has done without exertion. What she may do, 
— — on the part of her citizens, is a problem which we hope the year 1853 
will solve. 


In order to show the progress of the shipping intérest of Philadelphia—its foreign 
and coastwise trade—we here annex a tabular statement of the arrivals annually at 
Philadelphia during the last sixty years. In the Merchants’ Magazine for January, 
1853, (vol. xxviii., page 50,) we published a table of tonnage entered and cleared the 
port of New York in each year from 1821 to 1851. If the tonnage of arrivals had 
been given by the Philadelphia Board of Trade, for whose annual report the table be- 
low was, we believe, originally compiled by Mr. Childs, its late Secretary, we should 
be able to present a comparative view of coastwise and foreign navigation of the two 


NUMBER OF ARRIVALS ANNUALLY AT PHILADELPHIA FROM 1787 To 1852. 


Years. Foreign. Coastwise. Total. Years. Foreign. Coastwise. Total. 
> ary 596 890 981/1820....... 479 877 1,856 
700 i045. 411 490 906 | 1821 ....... 441 913 1,854 
9700* 054.5 824 876 700} 1822 ......% 494 1,212 g,708 
1790} ...... 687 115 1,954|1828....... 482 1,018 FF 00 
a sinks nn 5 595 853 34461 1826.0 cease 501 981 44,482 
1792), fs eae 484 1,195 HF 1,679 
17938 + | ee 482 1,195 1,679 
"See ‘a 618 1,250 1,868 | 1827 ....... 469 1,320 1,789 
SE "79 1,228 2,007 | 1828 ....... 450 1,247 1,697 
_. Saas 858 1,011 1,869 | 1829 ....... 374 2.210 2,584 
MOF wk creas 641 929 1,570 | 18380 ..... “ 415 3,287 8,702 
SECS 459 1,002 1,461 | 1831....... 896 ©=—s_: 8,262 8,658 
BAND weno 443 825 1,286 | 1882 ..... is 428 2,849 8,277 
6 Si 536 1,051 TBE 1 1OB8 sv cccacs 474 2,573 8,047 
SS es 667 1,125 1.708 1.1884;. .6 «6s 430 2686 8,116 
i) aes 653 1,106 1,759 |1885........ 429 3,578 4,002 
cise ans 611 1,064 LOTS 11888. 00s cc. 421 8,764 4,185 
J eer 498 1,292 1,790 | 1837 ...... ‘ 409 7,476 8,185 
|” 547 1,196 B21611886 00.500 464 10,860 11,824 
BB06....c>.. 000: 1,989. ..1,908] 1880....... ... 521... 11,188 21,709 
AONT ba vince 699 1,269 1,968 | 1§40....... 456 9,706 10,162 
ee 298 1,951 2,219 | 1841 occ 505 9,246 9,750 
oS See 351 1,683 2,084 | 1842 ....... 454 7,978 8,427 
a 405 1,477 1,862 | 1848 ......0;. 372 1,659 8,031 
BORA ii cade on 500 1,425 1,925 | 1844....... 472 7,717 8,189 
Sh ae oie $23 1,549 1,872 | 1845 ....... 887 8,029 8,416 
1813.) ...., 74 319 393 | 1846 ....... 459 6,018 6,477 
1814 {§..... 43 583 626 1.1847 cc snicse 657 18,069 18,726 
ROBE ricuicn i 487 1,113 1,600 | 1848 ....... 542 «23,921 24,463 
1816] ...... 038 1,101 1,639 | 1849....... 585 24,594 25,169 
NOPE oceans 5382 1,238 1,770| 1850... ... 518 27,085 27,558 
ROADS bine nit 576 1,101 1,677 |1851....... 576 26,484 27,060 
IGAD savi«as 450 1,046 1,496} 1852 ....... 679 30,715 31,894 








* From the Ist August to 31st of December—no records for the early part of the year. 
+ The books of these years are misilaid. 

~ Embargo. 

§ War with Great Britain. 

| Opening of the Chesapeake and Delaware Canal. 














ad 
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VESSELS CLEARED AT BALTIMORE IN 1852, 


The annexed statement of American an1 foreign vessels cleared at the port of 
Baltimore for foreign countries, during the ycar ending December 31st, 1852, is derived 
from the Baltimore Price Current :— 






























American vessels. Foreign vessels, 
No. Tons, Men. No. Tons. Men, 
iis waka cies cee ‘np pe ss ieee ais 1 196 8 
Danish West Indies........... 19 2,957 189 2 811 15 
Hanse Towns......... aes aes 4 2,075 73 40 18,075 653 
SE eae Le ais és Ca aay ea ay 1 96 6 
Es oo niGinvu's suk bb odie dam 10 5,465 173 17 8,438 274 
OS Ra einnes. SO) 2Q088 406 30: TENOO . 44 
Leech ekewe was he ‘ Ht ge 1 802 15 
kkee.odea 1 3 511 
VeULa Pawn deh a wees 2 ° eee 
ees s hhiaie 99 64 6,724 472 
British Poi Paths Ca arene BR 13 2,190 99 6 1,143 60 ' 
British North America... ae 5 1,234 50 45 7,612 377 
St. Helena... aac chau eee ve Peas 1 199 10 
pS yb ste itt A 2 535 23 ree 
France on the Atlantic......... 5 8,750 See a eo te ‘ 
France on the Mediterranean.. eo a dae ewes 














beeieeneke cles oun es 3 eeeee 
Other Sp: nish West Indies. .... 7 ¢ 
MN i edi vaccxie cu rie Bo 4 7 3 3 
Cape de Verds...........00.. 2 141 12 oe sees ses 
BO ib ek sao Ga Cas wes Wee ‘ 1 493 15 1 450 18 
Hayti.. aie ne ae waar Py 1 110 6 ? A 
Central America manta ire 2 187 ae 












a Pome bes cae oak wees 2 t 

Chilian ports............ hE ats 6 2.680 97 2 118 2 
Peruvian*ports......... aeene 1 277 14 2 2% 
West Coast of Africa ......... 6 1,632 Me he eee 
De hia aha ss inna at 4. ee ee eee 








ee evace ° j 88,798 





IFS. 






BALTIMORE INSPECTIONS OF BREADSTU 
















AND CORN MEAL FOR THE’ LAST 





INSPECTIONS OF WHEAT AND RYE FLOUR 
TWELVE YEARS. 


TABLE 





OF 









Flour. Corn meal. Rye flour. 
Years. bbls. hhds. bbls. hali-bbls. bbls. h’f-bbls. 
















COE, hss Rene, eee 628,974 459 10,736 3 $831 22 ‘| 
eee Na SANE CN 558,282 715 "772 437 5,436 84 * 
COGN fic cick pues wawees 560,481 535 13,859 821 8401 45 3 
BOGS 45h AA WAGS 499,501 245 25,054 1,525 9,904 a ? 
UU b bak airs Gevanceunn 576,745 63 23,949 1,450 6,518 24 | 
18405 e8: yore aha aay 850,116 1,076 40,942 ~<1,744 5,402 ‘ess ig 
DO Five's oad Meera 959,456 934 105,842 1298 6.666 49 # 
deat POP EUTOT ES ee 736,441 833 60,225 1.322 7,520 105 x 
WOR is avnveveinshcenks 764,519 428 51,772 2.051 8.007 9 : 
SOO Es ik caer teens 896,592 272 42403 3369 6419 29 i 

i MEE ers 912498 620 28917 2,256 7,654 658 

: eae dh aaicaeetuns 1,807,165 747 52,658 "45 6,449 21 
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VESSELS ADMEASURED AT BALTIMORE IN 1852. 


LIST OF VESSELS ADMEASURED AT THE PORT OF BALTIMORE FROM JANUARY Ist, 1852, 
TO DECEMBER 318T, INCLUSIVE. 


Date. Class. Name. Tonnage. 
January 15.. Ship... .viccess senses Atalanta. .......000- 1,288 %9 
‘ i ee Pee Contractor 93 58 
vpeiabe as Koh-i- Noor 95 87 
February 14... Canton 153 92 
” Amphitrite 144 76 
Ship (steam)......... City of Norfulk 2 00 

Schooner Edward Wright 3 80 

Sloop. ....eeees esse. denny Lind 58 

Schooner...... noe |. 79 

Ddwin Dorsey......-. 57 

Emily Kerr 57 

Gladiator 16 

19 

89 

2 21 

1 

Sea Foam 09 

BR rains sb waaean'e 80 

George W. Krebs .... 28 

J. J. Maypole 2 33 

Belle of Balto 70 

May Queen 31 70 

Lady Suffolk 80 

Amelia Jane 42 

Shirley 25 

Manfred 5 80 

Sloop Baltimore........+ «+ 69 

Schooner R. K. Hawley 53 

€ Hampton 23 65 

Steamboat............ North California 51 18 

AE vinta 4 6 ceed vee ee 219 07 

Schooner 02 

80 

Ida V. Rolph........ 9 75 

wee Zingara 22 50 

August oose 8. E. Sawyer. 40 
* gate Sarah Ann 80 

% Mary A. Forrest 210 60 

- cue South Wind 28 
September 1.... Dolphin 35 45 
‘i : Flying Cloud 06 

07 

86 

91 

Coquette DF | 

Linwood 91 53 

ee a 883 O4 

oe Water Lilly 71 

October ee Wye 18 
> oy od 10 

i ; Jenvy Lind 60 

Ki 2a SA eS eee 94 
November 4.... Joseph Maxwell 40 
si ve Rosabelle 50 
General A. Jackson... 28 

Jane’s Island Station.. 31 16 

Linda Stewart 46 

Avondale 27 26 
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Class. Tonnage, 
DORR ko. kn sotocbeasa : 90 
Schooner.......+. ws 46 
ee 81 
Schooner J. Bruce, Jr 5 18 
Henry Travers v1 
8 
oT 
09 
51 
76 44 
Virginia 25 00 
MS vk cea desea 27 38 
Chattanooga........ ‘ 14 
Schooner..... akeue Jamestown : 35 49 


—-- 


Total, 72 vessels...... SP Sage Net oe RE SR Prat bf J4,598 00 


1851—83 vessels ...... re 19,469 46 | 1846—74 vessels....... 11,198 54 
1850—67 - 9,689 67 | 1845—S0 “ 27 
1819—79 “ 11,168 72 | 1844—88 a S 74 
1848—69 “ 14.447 44 | 18483—17 " ‘ 12 
1847—80 “ 12,868 56 





~_— en 


IMPORT OF HIDES INTO THE PORT OF NEW YORK, 


The subjoined statement of the imports of Hides into the ports of New York from 
Ist of January to 31st of December, 1852, is derived from the monthly statement of the 
Shipping and Commercial List :— 


For the year. 
o. Bales, 


December, 

18,694 

Angostura 55,631 
Buenos Ayres and Montevideo.. ......... a 78,890 292,019 
ee salted 69,436 
« 3 15,365 
TRIE FOUR. 66k coc assis cacvaveccees 246 
Calcutta, &c 5,209 
California é 7,899 
Carthagenia 6,032 89,341 
Central America......... sa sees 18,908 
Curacoa ,282 17,273 
10,518 
BE Stas ec eddecenesasedsescaaccciacs 82,639 
Laguayra and Porto Cabello 9: 44,949 
Maracaibo 9. 95,313 
19,532 
14,016 
92,126 
56 1,924 
og 638 
re RRS Pe eet ee 19.366 
West Indies 17,029 
Coastwise from neighboring cities........ ... 32,809 

To dealers, chiefly purchases made in neighbor- 

oa been veenyecsescetscesecnses Of 167,952 
New Orleans..... feidnmtgies. Merenetines t 80 55,716 
84,813 
29,248 





Total, 1852 27, 1,458,226 
1,242,598 
1,435,119 
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MACKEREL AND OTHER FISH INSPECTED IN MASSACHUSETTS, 


We compile from returns made to the Secretary of the “Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts” a statement of the quantity of Mackerel inspected in several ports of that 
State, for the year 1852, and also a statement of the Pickled and Smoked Fish since , 
the commencement of the inspection laws (in 1804) down to the present time :— 








No. 1. No. 2, No. 3, No. 4, Total. 
t MIs ieviccncccecsctess 18,0742 13,0264 8,499} 2914 39,8914 
: Gloucester.... ......-..-. 28,0172 16,639) 17,5297 826 48,0124 
Beverly... ..cccccscesccse 149 169% 48 nee 8668 
Rockport. ..c.ccsccccsses 2,0214 2,7174 5282 784 5,8454 
Newburyport..........06. 6,333 1,985 38,2954 1924 11,806 
Provincetown... ......see0. §,6344 5,5624 8,271} 114 17,640 
Tes ass stlvaddvnsscess 1,4244 8214 295 ee 2,540} 
' pS Pere serra 4,992 4,244 1,869} 262 11,867 
' CIE 20s wd buwssescsea 1,4773 1,7184 2,559} 80 5,769} 
ERY ST CR 8,089} $,7568 2,956 46 9,1478 
i RE ee PINE 38,0833 4,022: 3,080 1044 10,2904 
; SI 5 05s kasamansse 1,155} 1,499 5803 aan 8,285 
es Se 1,4408 1,082 679 aed $1988 
Hingham .......esceeess 8,4343 52444 4,386 684 13,133§ 
OGRE. sok onnkctccuaae 38,4798 3,835 4,707% 100 11,616§ 
Plymouth.. .....sssceeees 25 26 16 aie 67 
SAlOM,. . ..s's.00cksae ks wees 2 9 3 nee'o 14 
















eR 






























Total.......+e.0.- 88,1978 66,7452 44,661 2,164 196,768} 


















MACKEREL AND ALL OTHER KINDS OF FISH INSPECTED IN MASSACHUSETTS DURING THE 


LAST FORTY-SEVEN YEARS, 






All other 








: 

t _ Mackerel, kind of 

i Years. No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. Total. fish. Total. 

i TS04 2c cccswsecee a Se OP ee Tee 8,079} 11,3847 20,4264 
GOD vc ccscddaneds © <anean © Seseces cesocse 8,986) 11,674 20,6109 









BODO 0b sdnaebwes 6 chinese ce hho aaa eae es 8,473 16,545 25,018 
BG asc nus tite cee haan | Wee ke pehane io 10,904 16,779} 27,6834 
SRD cc ndeacien « hls Spek. eeaeah 7,73884 4,028 11,7664 
TRUS a« cbs Banas eiatien” bee ore asd pcapasa tied 88654 18,9944 22,8594 
EBS. so: 4d dees s asealed = ke wite ae eek aiute a 13,0584 15,792 28,850} 






1811... 2. ccwessnies cebade  sbeusee. -seasace. 24000. C8000: Sano 
LSID 2. cece we beres er gee meee See eee fi 6,750 16,087 22,8374 

















DOES sccessduguees | saaun te ey erry Pre 8,832} 9,815 18,6474 
MBSE 6. ovine fiesiow © ns ae be eeaes 1,349 5,547 6,0264 
ISEB sieeve iiss 6. SOMMER ame ee we Mcome eee 16,5944 14,682 31,0764 
BRSS ivccspeaupes  — sarhew -snciens envccces SOM. 36,715 . 46505 
EOae a ckch eae «Sew nee ea beeee  o aaeeane 37,482 16,728 64,210 
1818 ...... 6 Baie cONGEN ween bos. Seeneee 47,210 23,2084 70,418} 
BBID .0.5 a deneeese. (othe ’ cl pilteae ds ceben een 105,483 15,9474 121,380} 
IBUO sedn ne Getewan . chases eaduees Kehsiese Seaeun 4,5044 125,1064 
| ee Sidinks) >. vanes ‘eee seeeeee 111,009$ 2.0794 118,089 
INOS cacbaneeeees Saha ckeakeas saben 150,2944 13,5044 168,799 
BES . cccuhpiwwens ital. Sa adenes  sekweces . 145,006 5,8694 150,875} 







SOUL . ovis cemes nme cdaeees | eos neg, 5 ee Ae 
825 ..eceseeceees 29,637} 909,840 114,904 254,881} 5,782 260,163} 
$08 oo. cst wince 45480 80,5843 84,657 158,740} 4,211 162.9514 













IBD Sac eckKiians ss (See 67,84 39,6124 190,810} 2,978} 193,289 
1GOG oo. cde iaowe s - 3,235 110,666 63,248 2 37,8244 4,1803 241,65 5054 
RGSS 10. ssapuneans 54,184 77,098 63,422 225,877 5,062 230,932 
| USES ORC 17892 104,569 156,024 308,485 7,380 315,872 
MA Boca cee cceee 70,198 171,096 142.1644 3883,6584 6,2854 389,944 
CC ree caveene | SQGIS 97,220 96,554 222,459 2,303 224,755 






BBS ....cceccceee 54,559 98,925 69,4434 929 9964 8,2354 226,162 


] 
I> 
1884 .....ss00005. 80,434 98553} 78,897 252.884}  5,9084 258,793 
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All other 
Mackerel. kinds of 
Years, No.1. No, 2, No. 3. Total. fish. Total, 


1835 ......esee0ee 48,217 | 57,271 91,9284 197,411} 13,677} 211,089 
1836 ..........06. 56,311} 60,558 60,187 177,056} 7,643 184,7044 
aE sees «681,806 ~=— 611,027 52,558 144,189 3,069 147,258 
1888 ............. 87,968 28,588 44,184 110,740 5,280 116,020 
1839 .......00...+ 22,191 22,037 80,015 74,243 28,403 102,646 
1840 ........0.... 19,850 11,049 20,091 50,490 7,819 58,309 


ania n'a p50 giwo:e 23,747 10,649 21,149 55,187 18,318 68,850 
DET 66 vaen dhn0vie .: Renee 22,496 23,684 45,548 18,508 89,051 
EE SOR see 82,759 13,088 18,604 64,451 5,564 70,005 


cee ~=—- 28,8 48 22,515 54,823 86,181 12,084 98,215 
1845 ............. 28,086 88,696 88,520 202,302 5,821 208,123 
BRAG coccccccccese 49,838 73,403 65,529 188,261 6,905 195,166 
ME os pneakeeeds - 104,150 76,007 71,760 251,917 6,971 258,888 
BOE 440 <e,esevese: 120,450 88,465 108,176 817,101 4,788 321,890 
1849 ............. 69,300 94,847 67,709 231,856 6,639 238,495 
ME Ss eedevisuhe - 88,401 44,909 87,604 242,572 7,531 250,183 
1851 ........0260- 90,7635 102,467 135,597$ 329,442} 4,090} 333,3324 

To the above returns should be added 21,658 quarter-barrels Mackerel inspected in 
1850, and 444 do, inspected in 1851, in order to make the sum total correct, and which 
were omitted for want of space. 


FOREIGN AND COASTWISE ARRIVALS AND CLEARANCES AT BOSTON. 


The Boston Shipping List furnishes the annexed statement of the arrivals and 
clearances at the port of Boston for the last five years :— 


ARRIVALS FROM FOREIGN PORTS FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Years, Ships. Barks, Brigs. Schooners. Total. 
BD ka nnd cwekiedee wns oad 236 332 840 1,456 2,864 
MER Si cigs Aves dian Kaw ewes 191 288 817 1,542 2,838 
BOUE Sune ka kad oe <caekn 180 269 846 1,533 2,838 
ee a Era me er eee ple 23 805 908 1,732 3,183 
SON is ai eet AS 2438 310 952 1,646 3,101 
FOREIGN CLEARANCES, 
SP <i beiditenlesinwan ine 188 850 839 1,486 2,863 
EERE cdehia er cansiie io coe 133 349 806 1,560 2,848 
SN ik. vdie.asern iss Kea wee cei 160 266 798 1,447 2,671 
Se ee eee os waewe 4s 159 3809 888 1,754 8,110 
og SI Ee er 159 315 887 1,449 2,810 
COASTWISE ARRIVALS AND CLEARANCES, 

Years, Arrivals, Clearances. Years, Arrivals, Clearances. 
i che 6,286 8,291 ae eaetn 6,199 8,174 

SOE sia 0665 04 6,384 1,181 BURRS o cin cn cd ees 6,118 3,187 


TORS viasieeicneses 5,978 8,086 
CLEARANCES FOR CALIFORNIA, 


1852. 1851, 1850. 1849, 


Eee cs 78 22 53 58 

ee eae 14 12 57 37 

i ee eee e° 5 1 31 41 

Schooners.......... . 1 25 15 

MOM, cas ea eas 98 85 166 151 
YIELD OF SUGAR IN BRAZORIA COUNTY, TEXAS, * 


A correspondent of the Galveston News says, that in Brazoria County “there are 
5,452 acres cultivated in cane, and that the estimated yield is 6,055 hhds. of sugar, of an 
average weight of 1,200 pounds net; but I suppose that the real yield willbe nearer 
7,000 than 6,000 hogsheads. The work of rolling is now going on throughout the 
county, with but one or two exceptions.” 
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COMMERCIAL REGULATIONS. 


ane 


REGULATIONS FOR THE PORT OF MESSINA, 


OFFICIAL. 





Department or State, December 28, 1852. 
The following decree of the King of the Two Sicilies, transmitted to this Department 
by Wittiam Wintanor, Esq., United States Consul at Malta, is published for general 


“ i— 

Ve, Ferptnanp IL, taking into consideration article 19 of the regulations concerning 
the port of Messina, approved of by us, and in which are indicated the articles, which, 
although declared for the consumption of the town of Messina, are excluded from the 
benefit of not paying any entrance duty, and wishing to favor still more our beloved 
town of Messina, have resolved as follows :— 

Art. 1. To the articles mentioned in Art. 19 of the said regulations are accorded, 
from the amount of the royal dues, the following advantages in our royal domains be- 
yond the channel for the province of Messina, including the town, eight per cent. and 
for the city of Palermo, two per cent, in the province of Naples, one per cent. 

Art. 2. Colored cotton goods declared to be imported for the consumption of the 
town of Messina are exempt from entrance duties. 

Narixs, November 2, 1852. 


an ~ nnn 


CHANGE IN THE TARIFF OF CUBA, 


A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, residing at Havana, has prepared the 
subjoined translation of the articles upon which the duties of importation have been 
changed for the Island of Cuba, involving the commercial interests of the United 
States. The change takes effect on the Ist of February, 1853. All other goods not 
enumerated in the schedule remain at former valuation and assessment, so that our 
merchants will be aware, fully, of the expense incurred, to govern their transactions, 

Alterations in the valuation of goods introduced into the ports of the Island of Cuba, 
at which duties are assessed at former rates, in conformity with the Royal Ordinance 
of August 1-t, to go into effect on the Ist day of February, 1853. Those articles of 
most importance to the industry and trade of the United States are translated from 
the “ Diario de la Marina” of the 20th of October, 1852. 


50 
00 


Anvils, per 100 pounds............ : ee om $7 

Brushes, Clothes, per dozen ee 3 

Braces for Carriages, ornamented, per dozen.. 10 00 
l 


00 
> 00 
50 
50 


Bowls, sugar, China, per dozen... . ceeeees 

Butter, per 100 pounds............2000. : evens ] 
Carpets, for G0 inches width, (mats, d&c.)...........+206. 

Collars, horse, (plated) without straps or cushions, per dozen.. 

Collars, horse, (tioned) without straps or cushions.......... 

Cocoa of Guayaquil, per 100 pounds... 

Coffee Pots, Porcelain, per dozen 

Canes, walking, India, gold heads, each 

Cards, for wool or cotton, pairs. .... 0... cc cece eceecscees oes 

Cotton Cloth, bleached, domestic, (8 varas spl.) 7} English. idee 

Crucibles, BTOSS. 02+ seers eer eeees ‘ 

Collars of tine * ‘ Olein,” embroidered, per dozen... 

Cordials, (licores.) 25 pounds 

Cordials, Spanish, in bottles, per dozen 

Cotton Stripes, per 33 inches.,...........000 cece 

Cotton Stripes, unbleached, per 33 inches.......... ecccees 

Capes, muslin, embroidered, per dozen cvesccceess 

Cloths, tavle, with 18 napkins of linen, (service)..... ...seeeees to 18 00 


Orato he 
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Combs, shell, large, per dozen... ..seeececeececsseceeeseess 37 50 to 86 00 
Combs, shell, small. .......... oh ctbwened cusbdaneedectiscns 450 to 18:00 
Cloaks, oil-cloth, each. ..........+. ges cee ewe déhebewer: © BO: ta), 8500 
Drawers, linen, per dozen.,......s-seccceevees eocccseseeese 21 00 to 24 00 
Dishes, white porcelain or China, per dozen......++..+++e++++. 450 to 6 80 
Fans, ivory, mother-of-pearl, or shell. .....++++esseeeeeeeeeees 18 00 to 24 00 
Frames for Pictures, &c., gilt or pine wood, 164 inches size,...,. 250 to 1 50 
Frames for Pictures, d&c., gilt or pine wood, 16} to 33 inches.... . 5 00 to 38 50 
Frames for Pictures, &c., gilt or pine wood, 33 to 41} inches..... 750 to 6 00 
Fish, tunny, in pickle, 25 pounds.........eeseeceeeeecsseseses 175 to 2 00 
Frames for looking-glasses and pictures, common wood, 164 inches 100 to 2 00 
Frames for looking-glasses and pictures, 164 to 57$ inches ...... 8 00 to 4 00 
Flannels, 33 inches width, 7} yards English...........-..+-+++ 170 to 1 75 
Flour, sago, per quintal, net .......eeeececceeeseeeccees seee- 12 50 to 25 00 
Glasses, opera, small, per dozen........ eoeccees hoenacae see. 18 00 to 24 00 
Glasses, opera, double, each........ midi iw Wacbdicdeee ue saiae ah ae 8 00 to 5 00 
Glasses, looking, with frames and feet, each.........2.eee00+ - 850 to 5 00 
Gloves, kid, per dozen...........+++ CeMMETE Seda e OKs ieee ceed 38.00 to 4 50 
Gloves, giles... i. cs cees atemaens ea Cay Make eae ERE AP 225 to 3 00 
Horses, wooden, for children. .... adeesde et cen eee vets aus 12 50 to 8 00 
Hair for pillows and matrasses, quintal.......+ceeeeeeeeeeeees 200 to 6 60 
Hides, deer, cured and dry, per dozen... 1... cee eeeeceeeeeees 400 to 3 00 
Hair, curled, 25 pounds,.... ..... Chadabeedeewaseedayenerees 200 to 100 
Handkerchiefs, linen, cambric dozens, (worked)........+..++++: 125 to 1 00 
Hose, half cotton, per dozen.......eececeececeeecececsesscens 210 to 1 50 
Handkerchiefs, linen, cambric...........ccceccccccrccsecccers 3 00 to 4 00 
Handkerchiefs, linen, cambric, open work...........seeeeeeees 750 to 9 00 
Iron, sheet, quintal.........eeeee0 aay Aaa saeane ch awn s * 875 to 4 00 
Keys for ornamental badges of office, of gold. ..........+. 0000s 6 00 to 8 00 
Knives, whalebone handles, 8} inches blade, per dozen.......... 125 to 100 
Linen Shirting. .... rer eee Hose ecedieaseccdccd-beanees 13 50 to 12 50 
Lamps, 164 inches, metal,each...........+6+ peetweces oa ekana, Gy 40 ae 
Lace Trimmings, narrow, piece 29} yards..... eT Trerery TT TT re 75 to 1 50 
Linen, coarse, for linings, piece...... eaiaee cWae eh ss cheeeee ke 750 to 7 00 
Monkeys and other small animals, each .........0-s0 sees sees 10 00 to 4 00 
Merino, narrow, for 88 inches English...........eeeeeeeeeeeees 874 to 50 
Merino, wide, for 33 inches English. .........0ceeeeeeeeeeeees 75 to 100 
EES EEE LS: OEE GEE Te aE ET Pe PPE 750 to 10 00 
Oil, Spanish, in bottles, boxes, or dozen. ........0eeeeeeeeeeees 3 00 to 2 50 
Oil, foreign, boxes, of dozen bottles. ........ cece eeeeeeeeeneeee 8 00 to 38 50 
Oil, Cocoa, per aroba, (25 pounds)... ....eeeeeeeeeereereeeeres 200 to 8 00 
Oil, perfumed, in glass, dozens, small... .......e cece cece cence 150 to 2 2% 
Ornaments for holsters, plated, dc., per dozen. .......2eeeeee0- 875 to 3 00 
Ornaments for carriage hubs.......+eeeseeeseeeeeeereceeees - 225 to 8 00 
Pork, in salt pickle, per barrel.......seceee ceeeeee eecreenes 14 00 to 12 00 
Prunes, per 100 pounds, ......c.cececccsccccccccesscccssens 10 00 to 12 00 
Plates, head and breast harness.......ccceccccceccccevcccees 150 to 1 95 
Purses, cotton, per dozen.......+..+ +60 UP EON es (xa teeaewis 100 to 1 25 
Pomatum, in galipots and jars, per pound. ..........eeeeeeeees 175 to 1 2% 
Paper, wrapping, per reaM.......eseeee cece eceeeeeeeeeneees 50 to 2% 
Presses, copying, cach........eceeceeesececsecceecs PR A EE 12 00 to 20 00 
Rum, Spanish, in demijohns....... PECCRC UU ee ea eeoctnenesesse 175 to 1 50 
Ribbons, velvet, per piece.......ssscescscvccerccscecsconces 109 to 1 2 
Sheeting, 83 inches English to 494 wide, each yard............. 67} to 60 
Scabbards for swords, or sheaths, per dozen,......6+.+eeees -». 9 00 to 12 00 
Scabbards for foils, or sheaths. .......0eeseee: alse cies Kaen ane 450 in 9 00 9 
Scabbards for knives, for field or traveling ...........-..-.4-- 900 to 12 00 ; 
Steel springs and pieces for watches, sets...........-. cosccces 200 to 1 50 
Shoe Lasts, per dozen......... secees eeeceees eececeeese vesee 225 to 8 00 
Trowsers, cassimere or Cloth. ......eeeeeeeeees secseseccecess 06 00 to 60 00 
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Tubs, burned of clay or pans, common.......2..seeeeeeeeeeees $1 50 
Vaota, ready tide, ebdde. ..vicccicsccesccccecscncccevedes cs S28 
bd wheenth- boimencne RERTRER TRE Tid CITA hits a Cee et BOO 
Watches, silver... ......c..cceec eens ‘Peer re Kes dyedeees . 8 00 


Watches altered from 274 per cent on valuation, to + per ‘cent 
for duties of importation. 


Beef, jerked, of the United States, per 100 pounds............. 7 50 
Beef, jerked, of Buenos Ayres........ TELLiTES yee ete i Sk 
Chairs, covered with silk velvet............ Me ar ee eee oie 
NC Pe er an bene ey itewsee) 
rene, GS Cle Wikis 6 So is eb ieee ke Cn cewsucvees 25 
tase Kempe pth apne  RELLLL EEL EE ELE TE re 8 00 
ana LETT LED cobeee eocdees beeves bb beeseees ets eeie seeds 50 
Suspenders, gum elastic, dozen................ Covccescscevss 8 00 





DRUGS AND MEDICINES, 


IR hc naka £65000 bad bdo bs bo 60s 00 cab babe ddebectsitaee a 
Oil, Euphoroia Satyris, per pound... ........ Setkecotnen tan 1 25 
Oil, Cod Liver.......... pes begets Raietlapae ps ad ta coisa et ae 
Oil, Laurel............ PRRGL EURO eb bead 006 dns CanKekEst s 6444 874 
Acetate of Alumina, pure ...........ccccsccccecces belive ces 1 00 
Acetate of Ammonia, crystallized, ounce.... ......... seencere 874 
Acetate of Silver ............ SweNecewees sees ceocceccesecee 2 50 
Acetate of Strychnia......... Cece eS abdbescetectesecte occas OOO 
Ms IE OUI cok cs cwsscciccvcdaccccsccevance Bey 75 
Se I kaa Saas > hav boa do 6 ob bd oo Re ob eke bk pee 9 00 
Orange Flower Water, per dozen. ........ccecccsccccsccccccs 2 00 
MD TI ME UI Wado aoc -coccccdecccctasccdeccetees 16 
Elastic Catheters, per dozen .........ccccecccccccccce aseesee 2 26 
NE UE OE OUI occ, ccodecncccteccoawccvew ut en ve 25 
Aqua Ammonia......... Soave Caddies caddeg se eremeen bess seeds 25 
Sugar of Milk ........ eetibins SeSe bane chde oeehessetectasess 874 
Alchoroneter, OC. .....ccccsccsceseees Gaveonssccseeneasess 1 00 
NI, OOP NN osc kccccccccccuaceecsbesces eens 50 
Balsam of Mery, (culled)...........+..005 Rbadennseeneneers : 874 
ee RE es hick cidecccdebecccccbinens 3874 
Berries of Myrtus..... jpne sense caeeenscthsaas storecesaese 25 
ons ccannss 2apopanne0e0e ses sacdh uae cod vine 12 
NT Is 005 nn a00 06 cacnseenn ab cecnceenss cee sigace 50 
Bromiure Silver, per OUNCE... 2... ccc ccccccccccseccccecscccses 2 00 
OT ONIN 6s ncn ctcccdecdescbocapasascievis 6 00 
Bromure Soda........... ehadhdaveabacse sos henasnnd shone 6 00 
Be GE WEE, DOT GON. oo oc ccc cece cccccceccccesvenses 25 
I ME IEE, 56 cada cesesnses cucgacen cuss vbcibes 1 60 
Capsules of Porcelain, over 6 inches, each .................2-. 1 00 
Carbonate of Ammonia, per pound .............. ccc cc ceeeees 25 
CIEL celia’ 4005 65046 6is canbe csacsecece duskecthasde 6 00 
Cianite of Gold, per ounce..... essecs bnsWeneesesseveunes s4e% 24 00 
ae IE, NE OU 8a soon 6 on éclcs'c'c cece cecucdveaces 6 00 
NIG. 6 4 be bu neice dt (usa Bw Nbecctccsssetaiens 12 00 
eee Oe I, OO OUND oss sans oc case suns stentvsdesascea 8 00 
a On, WOO PNG aos seek cc ccccesessecceeences 2 25 
I NIE ob. oS o.Ghs 6 6 6s'ks ce'ce ce cvtesccccade costes 4 50 
Chloride of Alumina, dry, ounce. ..........ceececcccscccecess 8 00 
Chloride of Lime, christ. pound............. Speer ee he 874 
OUD OPE n wsve nh cebececsdensescce eS eek 374 
Chloride of Mercury, prepared by steam... ............ceeeees 1 00 
CORR, BOP GUID. occ cc ccccaccconccsnes bb peveceteasen -»» 16 00 
Colocynth, per pound. ...........54. She Seda h EAs 4a LORS a 674 
NINES oi ob Sscwnebeeseucebethossasconcwctase ee 874 
LS eer die Ade cubeceusue sebdenspaaesovas 75 
Red Coral, prepared...... se scocccccesebevecacswes Berar py : 374 
Mezereon Bark ........ ° 








to $2 25 
to 38 00 
to 6 00 
to 12 00 
to 6 50 
to 5 50 
to 21 00 
to 8 00 
to 874 
to 4 00 
to 1 00 
to 4 00 
to "5 
to 1 00 
to 1 25 
to 25 
to 1 25 
to 50 
to 3 00 
to 6 00 
to 50 
to 12 00 
to 38 00 
to 12 
to 2 00 
to 50 
to 18} 
to 50 
to 50 
to 25 
to 50 
to 50 
to 50 
to 2 
to 15 
to 2 60 
to 8 00 
to 8 00 
to 50 
to 2 00 
to 50 
to 20 
to 8 00 
to 80 00 
to 5 00 
to 15 
to 4 00 
to 4 00 
to 8 75 
to 10 00 
to 50 
to 50 
to 1 25 
to 17 00 
to 60 
to 60 
to ~ (50 
to 75 
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NS O8 Daltiady, oo ic vein ounce Gas ssccawistescccescceos CO OTE to 80 


Mmplastrum Oiscuter. .......0.cccccccccccccveccccccencvens 874 to 
Scammony of Aleppo .......seeseececvecececseeecseseseses 400 to 
Scammony of Smyrna...........+. Sai dbs dA mb aS bse Secenes 100 to 
Essence of Wormseed ..... enceceshephabeess descends? cecaes, oo. 
Easence of Sage ...........0.05 PV uWAGTRNS SOLED SC 0+ 6 RMS Sie 5 200 to 
Essence of Sassafras ....... Sec ebeeae abba ena poems noes 2s ae ae 
Essence of Volatile Succinary ....... yake ce atin de neakheh enema we 
Elastic Spatulas, small, dozen ....... eakes sa ceees ¥ouRR ESS 200 to 
Elastic Spatulas, large........... (Le GEKKEA Ae eras te ceeeaes 4 50 to 
Spirits of Sweet Nitre, per pound .......ceeeeeeeeeeeseeeeees 874 to 
Prepared Sponge ......-csecesecccccces occ ccccccesesese eo. 100 to 
Styrax Calaminta........ Vedebivéccs Ma eed eve. Vuelens eee. 15 to 
MOUUOE PAQUEE occ. cccccccccccesces eoens cbscareanesceenne 200 to 
Extractum Cicistre. .......ccccsccsseccccceccveseecseseces . 200 to 
Extract of Guacum.......c.secccccvcccccensecsccccsceseres 800 to 
Bextract of Hops ......ccccccccccccccnccvccccccsecesesscses 500 to 
PEEL 0 CANON i csi ac cuneeukte 6e tran sdbeencn cease 184 to 
Extract of Sarsaparilla .......+.ccecessceccrccesccvcccssens 3 00 to 
Strychnia, per ounce........ eacn ben a0: ae Unive ceedcegenscaeee 700 to 
WIUWETS OF BUMS onc pcoeces teacecan us tiahon Litcicdenbawne 7” 184 to 
Flowers of Centaury .......seeeereeeseeeees orescccercecee 184 to 
Flowers of Carthaminy ....-.+++eseeeeeee: anepeceossensadys 38} to 
Flowers of Hypericum......cceeseesenceeeeeceseeerenseees . 18} to 
Flowers of Mullen..........+ sptvdacesonas ance arts 6 se wiesede ‘ 874 to 
Chamomile, Spanish, ......0+++eeeeeeees ns Canes be Fhaeh Ra Ren 18} to 
Chamomile, Roman .........+2+ee0: assis Pehe MAS Uh eics es O28 E 874 to 
Flowers of Catnip........ce+eeeeeeees Sta tae ese Kaechese ave 18} to 
Flowers of Sanguinaria .......c.cce cecccsscccsececeoeses ws 18} to 
Bidwore of Hider... ccs scccccccevccesececencoecccgeccceseses 18} to 
Flowers of Violet. .....cccccccscccece es ecaiib ole te 4 Wet aie ie =35 874 to 
Gum Benzoin...... wSbeovccssecess Cae ee seesesidcccercescs 50 to 
Gum Sagapenam .......e:eeeeeeee a0.ob wake Sslendedencecees: 62} to 
Cominon Dragon’s Blood ..... cece cece eeeeee eens eeenenes see 374 to 
Nepar Atiminic...........+0+: yo devas nea’ enlanes dads sienegs 37} to 
Borrago Officinales, herb .......ceccseseceeceeees Reieheni aes 12 50 to 
Dictanes Cretian, herb.............. sc gedibinl diate vice “a «Whe Mowe woh 15 to 
Cuttle Fish Bone ............... PUR ekbn es Pa Aae Ns Ketered es 18} to 
Medical Soap .........+6- boeeccesces i dine eile deere daesees 374 to 
Jalapina, per OUNCE .....cccecerecccccccerccccerevesseesees 1 50 to 
Kermes Minerals, per pound..... odecnecceces SC ccvccncceceece 200 to 
Le Roy Purgative, per bottle .......... oueehereeeeccecesices 125 to 
Le Roy Vomitive......ccccccccccsccccsvcccsessecsesvecens 62} to 
Lupulina, per ounce. ......+eeeeeees eeedsces caver twasneeac 25 to 
Hops, per eR MUDD. . sc ccereccvesevecens noeesepes ences ted enee 18} to 
Pelletier’s Velentinic, per dozen...... incon ahaa sn ewka case es « 8 00 to 
Bobt. Files, each. .......... Ne ARTCC MERA ECK ave dide nes 200 to 
Arm Plates, for issue-pea, dozen ......... nates wa siesta auc 8 00 to 
Ginger Root, per pound. .......cccccecsceccccccccscccsecoes 12} to 
ROE BlOUG. 6.6 5 cos oes'tcbdice's cues PUUUVAW gw encevecccrceness 25 to 
Radix Runus a Culcatus ...... Coc wcengneracenecedecersneres 22 to 
Radix Calamuzarcus ........++. BARAT ET AGE SPREE Po 18} to 
Radix Cynoglossum off..........- Ce beets cccsccstoccegecce 18} to 
Viper Root .....cccccccccccccsscvcccscvcccccsssccsseeess 18} to 
Ipecacuanha Root ........-eeeeees Cee ce ecccccsvcvecccccucs 624 to 
Sarsapariila of Vera Cruz. .....ceceecseeeeeee concer ecences 114 to 
Rosin of Jalap.......ceeeeeeees arr Pee TREC TEER EE Ce 8 00 to 
Rosin of Liemon........0+-.00: oWNebeecbewevecectaduseve 20 to 
Root, Antisiphilitic of Lafateur, per bottle.........6.-..eeeeee 3 00 to 
Sal Glauber, per pound. ......cccccsccccsccccccsccsscessees 3 to 
GRAY OE ENG 6c asicinc iis teh ce nk eet eeee VUE ses Cialee ees Weber 18} to 
Santonia, per ounce........+. Dib es OR De aete oo Cc Vee Prawkive 8 00 to 
Berries of Cocoa, per pound .......ccceceeccccrercvcccsceecs 12} to 
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Mercury and Potash Suplas 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR MERCHANTS IN THE CALIFORNIA TRADE, 

The following suggestions are from a late Circular of Hussey, Bono & Hatz, of 
San Francisco. 

We would call the attention of shipowners to the importance of a change in the 
usual practice of shipping crews for the round voyage upon vessels bound first to San 
Francisco, thence to India, or China, and home. e are clearly of opinion that crews 
should be egos to be discharged at this port, rather than for the round voyage. 
This can often be done at nominal wages, as many sailors are desirous to get to this 
port. It is certain that in no case will men proceed on the voyage at the original 
wages, and to ship them in this manner is but offering a premium on desertion; ina 
majority of instances, through informality of articles, or corruption of minor courts and 
sympathy of juries, the entire wages of deserting seamen are received. The results of 
recent cases suggests the following precautions : 

Original shipping articles should be deposited in the Custom-House at the port of 
clearance, and a certified copy, signed by the collector, should be taken in place. 

The articles should always have the master’s signature, and should be signed by 
the crew in presence of the officers, or others competent as witnesses, and should be 
read to the men in their presence. 

The men should be made to understand fully what ports they are bound to visit 
before the voyage is complete, and these should be named as definitely as possible in 
the articles. 

The day and hour upon which the men render themselves on board should be noted 
on the articles. In some cases the entire date has been wanting to the document. 

The dispatch of vessels is greatly facilitated by a transmission of freight list and 
bills of lading by mail, as by receiving them in advance of arrival of the vessel, we 
are enabled to prepare orders and bills for freight. Much confusion and delay in the 
delivery of cargo is thereby prevented. 

We would also impress upon shippers the importance of very accurate and full de- 
scriptions of goods upon their invoices. It often occurs upon a quick market that 
buyers apply for goods as soon as the arrival of a vessel is reported, and before the 

oods can be seen, and in the competition thus engendered, better prices can perhaps 

obtained than could be subsequently had. Sales in these cases must be made 

wholly from description, and in event of a decline in prices, any variation of invoice 
description will be availed of by some purchasers to vacate their contracts. 


REGULATION OF THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERACY. 
DrepaRTMENT oF Statx, Wasuineton, Dec. 10, 1852. 


The following translation of a notice received from the United States Consul at 
Buenos Ayres, is published for the information of thoee whom it may concern :— 
DerarTMENT OF ForEIGN RELATIONS OF THE ARGENTINE CONFEDERACY. 
Notice is hereby given to all consignees and masters of vessels coming from beyond 
the seas, that, having noted the infraction committed of the existing laws of the Re- 
public, which direct that all vessels must have their papers certified by the Consul of 
the Argentine Confederation at the place from whence they eailed, the Government 
has adopted the necessary measures for putting an end to this abuse, by ordering that, 
after the expiration of six months, counting from the date of this notice, no vessel whose 
apers have not been thus certified in compliance with the requisitions of the law, will 
be allowed to enter the ports of the Argentine smaeeceay 
OSE R. PEREZ, Chief Clerk, 


August 13th, 1852. 
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TARIFF OF NEW SOUTH WALES. 


The annexed extract from a dispatch has been received at the Department of State 
‘from J. H. Witu1ams, Esq. It relates to a new Tariff passed by the Legislative Coun- 
cil at Sydney, New South Wales, and is published in the Merchants’ Magazine and 
Commercial Review for general information :— 

“TI have the pleasure of inclosing herewith a copy of the new Tariff passed by the 
Legislative Council. 

“You will perceive that articles likely to be imported into this Colony from the 
United States, with the single exception of tobacco, are free ; upon tobacco the duty, 


both of leaf and manufactured, has been reduced 6d. per lb., and is to be still further 
reduced after December, 1853.” 


THE NEW TARIFF. 


The following are the duties leviable under the new Customs’ Act, which came into 
force on Thursday morning :— 


8s. d. 
Ale, porter, and beer of all sorts, in wood. ..........000e00008 pergallon 0 1 
Ale, porter, and beer of all sorts, in bottle..... Se er ear ” 0 2 
Coffee, chocolate, and cocoa ...... ses ONed bin. vadeeresocses POC pom O°¢ 
Currants, raisins, and other dried fruits ............000seeees m 0 04 
Spirits, or strong waters, of the strength of proof by Sykes’ hydrometer, 
and so on in proportion for any greater or less strength, per gallon, viz.: 
ean, MOLT PPTrrrerTerrirrrr rire Tere Sesecee 6 0 
ee coaene een enccensdacesensess ya be svedetees ere : 6 0 
Rum, whisky, and all other spirits...........000eeeeeees per gallon 4 0 
Perfumed spirits of whatever strength, in bottles, for every gallon........ 
All spirits, liquors, cordials, brandied fruits, or strong waters, respectively, 
sweetened or mixed with any article so that the degree of strength there- 
of cannot be ascertained by Sykes’ hydrometer, at the rate of, per gallon 6 0 
I NI a vias dks 4g nan a8 0nd ehadncegeaneesa eee percwt. 3 4 
EE AT EO ep nee Pe Pe e Pe Pe 2 6 
Molasses ...... ainnhoe ee 69 ERORSES ROEK EO COR pineaerekedhnese “s 1 8 
TOs a4 ownnes cncens SPOT eT rr Teer ee ee io ndne per pound 0 1} 
Manufactured tobacco, per pound, 1s. 6d. until the 31st December, 1853, 
and thereafter ........ éeewns eee vccececedecescces evyerr rere 1 0 
Unmanufactured tobacco, per pound, 1s. until the 31st December, 1853, and 
thereafter .......... o usc ene 0 O46 dame WReonenees ieee cereccegaases 0 8 
Segars and Snuff ....... 15500 docs bUs Th esos nde hs 4a cabe the per pound 2 0 
Wine, not containing more than 25 per cent of alcohol of a specific gravity 
of 825, at the temperature of 60 degrees of Farenheit’s thermometer, in 
Wood or in bottle... .cecccoscncessescensece eeneecives ...-pergallon 1 0 





Drawback upon the exportation of refined sugar made in thecolony, percwt. 3 4 
Drawback on refined sugar, known as bastard sugar............. ’ 2 6 


Aen 





OF VESSELS BUILT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, 


The following act, entitled “An Act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue Registers to vessels in certain cases,” was approved by the President of the 
United States, December 28, 1852. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury be and he hereby 
is authorized to issue a register or enrolment for any vessel built in a foreign country, 
whenever such vessel may have been, or shall hereafter be wrecked in the United 
States, and shall have been, or shall hereafter be purchased and repaired by a citizen 
or citizens thereof: Provided, That it shall be proved to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that the repairs put upon such vessel shall be equal to three- 
fourths of the cost of said vessel when so repaired. Approved, December 23, 1852. 
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MAURY’S SAILING DIRECTIONS, 


The San Francisco Price Current, alluding to the arrival of the “Sovereign of the 
Seas” at that port, says :— 

“The voyage of this magnificent ship was performed in 103 days, and under all the 
circumstances of her loss of masts, spars, é&c., must be considered an almost unparal- 
leled feat of speed. In relation to this it is interesting to note the coincidence, we 
might almost say the triumphant calculations of maritime science, illustrated in the 
prediction of the voyage and its actual result, referred to in the annexed letter from 
the professor of astronomy at Washington, in reply to a request of Capt. McKay for a 
copy of the ‘ sailing directions.’ ” 

National OsservaTory, Washington, July 28, 1852. 

Sir,—If you have not the charts and old sailing directions that accompany them» 
please call on my agent, George Manning, No. 142 Pearl street, and he will furnish 
ay with them. I am driving through the press the 4th edition of Sailing Directions. 

hope to have the chapter on the route to California out in time for the Sovereign of 
the Seas. If so, I will send you them in the sheets, and yours will be the first vessel 
that takes them. 

If you get them, stick to them, and have average luck. I predict for you a passage 
of not over one hundred and three days. 

Wishing you all the luck you can desire, I am, very truly, &c,, 


Capt. L. McKay. 


P. S—For fear the new directions should not be out in time, do this: Follow the 
old (third edition) as they are for doubling Cape Horn. After you get round, make 
as much westing, where the degrees are short, as the winds will conveniently allow, 
aiming to cross the parallel of 40 South, between 100 and 105, the parallel of 30, about 
110. Don’t fight head winds to do this. Cross the line near 120 deg. West, which 
you will do, considering that you have a clipper under your feet, on or before the 25th 
October. You will hardly get the Northeast trades South of 10 deg. North, Makea 
due North course through the ‘ doldrums,” and when you get the Northeast trades, 
run along through them with topmast studding sails full, of course going no farther 
West than the winds drive you, taking care not to cross the parallel of 20 deg. North 
to the East of 125 deg. West. 

When you lose the Northeast trades, if you get a smart breeze, make Eastward. 
But if you have *‘ horse latitude” weather, make the best of your way North until 
you get a good wind, or find yourself in the variables, (Westerly winds,) between 35 
and 40 deg. Then stick her away for port. 


M. F, MAURY, 


It will be seen on reference to the actual time occupied in the voyage, that the 
time exceeded that predicted by but a few hours, the sailing directions being closely 
observed. The combination of skill and science needs no further comment. 


ADJUSTMENT OF COMPASSES IN IRON SHIPS. 


Mr. Joun Gray, Great Britain, has published a letter, in which he proves, by the 
example of the Sarah Sands, that the compass can be as accurately adjusted in iron 
vessels as in those of wood. He says :— 


“This steamship has been a most valuable agent for the determination of a mooted 
point now being investigated, that is, whether iron ships undergo a very important 
change after crossing the equator or not. For years I have entertained the opinion- 
that, for all practical purposes, the adjustment on Professor Airy’s principle will an 
swer equally well in both North and South latitudes, and which this vessel has de- 
monstrated beyond all doubt. Simultaneous bearings were taken by Capt. Thompson, 
and his chief officers, in various parts of the Straits of Magellan, and the result clearly 
showed that no deviation whatever took place.” 
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VESSELS WRECKED ON THE FLORIDA COAST, 1844-51, 


Key West, Froripa, August 31, 1852, 
Freeman Hunt, Editor of the Merchants’ Magazine, ete :— 


I subjoin a correct statement of vessels wrecked on the Florida Coast, that have re- 
ceived assistance from the Key West Wreckers, from 1844 to 1851 inclusive. 

This table I have carefully prepared from the only reliable records I have been able 
to obtain: but I deem it proper to remark that the total number of vessels wrecked 
or injured on these coasts and reefs since this Island was first inhabited (in 1823,) is 
estimated to exceed 1,200, and the value of said vessels, their cargoes, &c., not less 
than $40,000,000, 

The number of vessels wrecked in this neighborhood, and arrived at this port in 
distress or for repairs, during the last eight months (from 1st January to date,) are 

wenty-one, ‘ 

I hope that all, merchants interested in the extensive trade that is constantly pass- 
ing these perilous coasts and shoals, as well as all ship-owners and underwriters, will 
tduly appreciate the valuable information herein contained, which I expect to renew, 
with all necessary additions and remarks, at the expiration of every year. 

lam, very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
E, J. GOMEZ, Spanish Consul, and 
Agent for the insurance Companies of Spain and Cuba, 
STATEMENT OF VESSELS WRECKED ON THE FLORIDA COAST, AND ASSISTED BY THE KEY 
WEST WRECKERS, DURING THE LAST EIGHT YEARS. 


Amount Amount Total amount of Value of 

Years. Vessels. awar’dforsalvage. of expenses, salvage and expenses. vessels & cargo. 
SOG chvccee | 28 $92,712 19 $76,852 80 $169,064 99 $725,000 00 
BOAO cccvae'| 26 69,592 00 86,117 50 105,709 50 737,000 00 
ae - | 538% 124,400 28 65,921 26 190,321 54 1,462,917 77 
Ly Sa 20 50,854 00 20,563 00 71,417 00 535,000 00 
OAS. i. oikee 0) 41 125,800 00 74,260 00 200,060 00 1,282,000 00 
RS 46 127,870 00 91,290 00 219,160 00 1,305,000 00 
DUETS cacnks® 30 122,831 00 78,029 00 200,860 00 929,800 00 
WOR icavse’ 35 75,852 00 89,233 00 165,085 00 941,500 00 





Total...... 279 $789,911 47 $531,766 56 $1,821,678 03 $7,918,217 77 


ae eee 
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KING WILLIAM GROUP OF ISLANDS, 
To the Editors of the Sydney Morning Herald :— 


Having been on a cruise to the King William Group, collecting cocoa-nut oil, I 
found all the Islands very incorrectly laid down in the chart. I wish you would be 
so kind as to make a note of it, for the benefit of masters of vessels cruising out of 
this port. Likewise a shoal I discovered on my passage to the Island. I tacked ship 
and had a good look at it. I made it in lat. 14° 58’ S., long. 174° 49’ E. 

Drummond's Island, South end, 1 28} S., long. 175 74 E.; North end, 17 S., long 
174 46 E. 

Sydhan Island, 8. end, 0 47 S., long. 174 32 E.; N. end, 0 29 S,, long. 174 19 E. 

Woodle Island, 8. end, 0 i2 N, long. 173 28} E.; N. end, reef, 0 194 N., long. 178 
25 E. 

Henderville Island, S. end, 0 9 N., long. 178 41 E.; N. end, 0 184 N,, long. 178 41; 
westermost, part, 173 50 E. 

Simpson Island, 8. end, 0 20 N., 174 2 E, N. end, 0 30 N.; long. 173 54, westermost 
part, 173 50. 

Hale’s Island, S. end, 0 51, long. 173 3 E.; N. end, 12 N., long. 173 4; W. end, 172 
59 E.; E. end, 1739 E. 

Knox’s Island, 8. end, 1 224 N., 178 13} E.; North, 1 40 N., long. 172 2 E.; West 
end 1738 @, 

Charlotte Island, 8. end, 1 484 N., 1737 E.; N. end, 20 N., 172 58} E.; W. end, 
172 65 E. 

Matthew’s Island, center, 2 0 N., 178 254 E. 
Mugge’s Island, N. end, 3 194 N., 172 57 E. 


” Many of these vessels were lost in the severe hurricane experienced on the 11th October. 
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Pitt’s Island, N. end, 3 18 N., 172 54 E.; S.end, 8 14 .N., 172 45 E.; westermost 
part, 172 40 E. 

Jane Ist. Passed over the north end of a shoal at 11 A. M. not laid down in the 
charts. Saw the bottom, say about 15 fathoms. Saw shoals places to windward. I 
made the longtitude 160 15 E,, lat. 28 8 S,, of the place I passed over. 

WILLIAM DANING, Master schooner Chieftain. 

















STANFORD CHANNEL, LOWESTOFT. 


Tatnity House, London, 9th December, 1852, 
Consequent upon the Newcome Sands having gone in to the Westward, the East 
Newcome Buoy has been moved nearly a cable's length to the W. N. W. of its previous 
| position, and now lies in five fathoms at low water spring tides, with the following 












marks and compass bearings, viz. :— 
i The Spire of Lowestoft Church in line with the Lighthouse on Lowes- 










! toft North Pier ............. onpadeereanneese donsncsion ..++. N. by W.4N. 
Pakefield Church ...... ange ts dines tanen 4iees esnnees aneens W.N.W. 
1 Stamford Light Vessel.......ceccccesceccees fe eaves sehensvees N.E.$N. 














STATISTICS OF POPULATION, &c. 
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EMIGRATION TO THE PORT OF NEW YORK, 


The following tables, which we have compiled from the books of the Commissioners 
ni of Emigration, will exhibit the emigration for the year 1852; also the totals for the 

i three previous years. Subjoined is the first table, showing the number of passengers 
to New York, both foreign born and native, for every month in the year :— 














ete 
sooninsieanmnaeannaemaamiaanane 










Citizens. Aliens. | Citizens, Aliens. 

January.......-. oe 1,703 11,808. Joly... ci eciccene ; 4,550 29,403 
February ... ..... 2,562 5,342 | August ........... 8,359 34,513 
MR oiccis scenic 3,134 21,726 | September ........ 3,232 86,777 
MOET, co sencsececs 8,545 28,193 | RPAMER. « coksce des 2,757 17,765 
TERY. c oceccscccece 8,917 88,372 | November,.... ... 2,528 16,573 
4 5,541 49,225 | December.......... 2,224 15,019 













ceeces - 89,052 299,504 










Of the foreigners, there arrived from— 
} i hid dane sath scus< BERT PR an wisn pKa vnndeh ox 82 
i Germany... ....ccccscsecces 148,126 | West Indies.............. 265 
i BIND s viwn'ncines caveness $1,275 | Nova Scotia. ........000 ; 13 
Scotland....... oun ene cnee Fd Cowes cue COREE EERE CTE 69 
WE scccsces nea ple SN 2,531 | South America............. 120 
: Be inn Scknbddnd dane 6 Tees WI, ns nik nteicdeaweds 48 
; Spain ......ccceee ecccccee 450} China ........ @reee wees . 14 
| Switzerland............- se GAS | Tiel 5 ons sue ncveveians ans 42 
é Holland...... nage io <saeeta Lees NOD v5. 60 bene bees Gade ‘ 22 





es a8 eva eeboceccccse 1,889 hn wmhis's ae adic 


eee ew eee ee ee ee eee ty) SHES Y SEIS se we tee ee ee ee ee 








eeeereeeeee 


eS Se ey er ee at 





TOU ME oo nc iv ndnneknnie isbn iikenio ap ern me weyee sine 299,504 
Total American citizens arrived. ....cccecccscececscececs baie 89,052 









Total. PAMSINQAER. 6 60.066 c0cec sed sewwriveresss vier Cseleesess 338,556 
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The following table exhibits a comparative view of the emigration from all the 
countries for the last four years :— 














1849, 18950, 1851. 1859. 

BEE os 200 00s dddbeles 112,691 116,582 163,256 115,537 
ee 55,705 45,402 69,883 118,126 
Tegland. Fins tt0 da Rees 28,821 28,125 28,553 81,275 
EE 8,840 6,771 7,302 7,640 
Kab hAe tone cbbs dae 1,782 1,520 2,189 2,531 
Prance......... naewbitics 2,683 8,398 6,064 8,778 
tie nnd Waiwera 214 257 278 450 
Switzerland ............ 1,405 2,351 4,499 6,455 
BNE ike wiih a6 oad oo 2,447 1,174 1,789 1,223 
Se uibksscescceeee 3,300 8,150 2,112 1,889 
Sweden......... ereesees 1,007 1,110 872 2,066 
ees {EEC TOPE EEEEE 159 90 229 156 
ead w bs ye ton 0 602 475 618 858 
Portagal........0... ae eae 287 55 26 29 
MIs Silsk Mien s sen Ka ° 118 230 475 82 
West Indies ........,... 449 554 575 265 
Nova Scotia... ........00¢ 151 161 81 73 
Sardinia......... heetentie 172 165 98 69 
South America.......... 83 103 221 120 
NE ic ois Het vitcbede 59 61 50 48 
RN diay 0a.s Kaxuudne ise 9 11 9 14 
sn EEE 21 28 11 42 
Mii sccsvavacaank 23 41 42 22 
MR vcninenis ocakcndian 88 18 28 33 
Math FRG vea's cnc cvndc 34 82 10 18 
WOE a dhiehdnseceeduts 6 5 4 4 
ER vdiundies ox 0s ous 6 i Sais 1 6 
BO i Dive ee v's s 0tkbu 133 183 142 186 
BO a hc areatidcssves 8 ies a eee 

Piktneenssdwad 220,603 212,796 289,601 299,504 

NUMBER OF PASSENGERS FOR THE EIGHT YEARS FROM 1841 To 1848, INCLUSIVE. 
i) eo eee 57,837 | 1844. ..... “7 G1,008 {1847 seis 0 166,110 
cn eee eee 74,949 | 1845......... 82,960 | 1848........ 191,909 
SOGBs déovie ce 46,302 | 1846......... 115,280 


SARA RAR RRR nen 


POPULATION OF NEW SOUTH WALES, 


We derive the subjoined statistics of the population of New South Wales from a 
late number of the Sydney Herald :— 


The annual summaries of the population having heretofore included the inhabitants 
of Port Philip, without distinguishing their numbers from those of the Sydney or 
Middle District, we have not the means of tracing the progress of the population from 
year to year, as has been our practice heretofore. In the Census returns the distine- 
tion is of course made, so that our only course is to compare the numbers in the colony 
on the 2d of March, 1846, with those on the 8lst December, 1851; and also the 
numbers at the latter date with those ascertained by the census taken on the Ist of 
March in that year. They were as follows :— 


On the 2d of March, 1846 ...........000. Wcéviwues 154,543 
On the Ist of March, 1851..... ee pana 189,951 
On the 31st of December, 1851............005 eee 197,168 


So that between the first date and the last, a period of not quite six years, the popu- 
lation had increased by 42,634 souls, or nearly 28 per cent, being at the rate of about 
7,000 souls per annum. Between the Ist of March and the 81st of December, last 
year, a period of ten months, the increase was 7,217, or nearly 4 per cent. 
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The circumstance which precludes a statement of the total population from year to 
year, precludes also an annual statement of the proportions in which the increase was 
conse by immigration and births respectively. Last year the numbers were :— 











I i sca cheb ies inendbebedennce ae 
Departure ..... Pe Ser ere ee 4,902 
Net increase by immigration...........+ 2,988 
Sad ns oink GURNEE be BkRe Hee eeeep 6,396 
Deaths ee eee eee ee eee eer ee eeeeesreee eeeeeer 2,167 
Net increase by births ...........s0000- 4,229 
Total increase in 1851 ........esesesee: 7,217 


We have now to notice the relative progress of the sexes. The population was 
thus constituted :— 


Maies. Females. 
On the 2d of March, 1846..... eneeves 22,389 62.145 
On the 1st of March, 1851 ............ 108,601 81,260 
On the 81st of December, 1751 ........ 113,082 84,136 


So that during the six years the increase had been—males 20,642, or 22 per cent ; 
ee 21,991, or 35 per cent. The females having increased more than the males 
y 1,348. 
The proportions in which the increase in the respective sexes was caused by immi- 
gration and by births, were :— 








i ’ Males. Females, 
Immigration. ........0.00e008 RG cieies . 6,799 3,091 
Departure. ........0 bee ceceneen dvieweies 8,358 1,544 

SPN. oo bu sacccasbotheds és 2,441 547 
Sais Sek dee ee ben ew eA Ess 8,244 8,152 
DOME N.o's sin nd beiascua’ isis 1,844 823 

Pret Shere ii ik Ga se iverca swede’ 1,900 2,829 


We have for many years had occasion to remark on the steady increase in the pro- 
portion of females to males. The following statement of the proportions of the sexes 
to each ten thousand of the population, will show that this increase is still going on. 


RATIO ON THE SEXES, 


Males, Females. Total. 
On the 2d of March, 1846 ........ 5,979 4,021 10,000 
On the 31st of December, 1851 ... 5,735 4,265 10,000 


In other words, in the year 1846 the proportion of females to each 100 males was 
67; in 1851 it had advanced to 74. 


eee 


BRITISH CENSUS OF 1841 AND 1851, 


POPULATION OF WREAT BRITAIN AND OF THE METROPOLIS AND MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 








1841. 1851. 1841. 1851. 
England & Wales. 15,914,148 17,922,768 |-Scotland........ 2,620,184 2,870,784 
eee 8,175,124 6,515,794 | Islands in Br.seas 124,040 142,916 
Totalh.. oscccce oc cccccreccccee eecceees ee cceccere 26,833,496 27,452,262 


METROPOLIS AND MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS. 





1841. 1851. 1841. 1891. 
Lancashire ...... 1,698,609 2,063,918 | Cheshire...... ee 868,400 428,488 
Yorkshire...... . 1,584,116 1,788,767 | London. ....... 1,948,369 2,861,640 
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URBAN POPULATION. 


The Paris Journal des Debats devotes an exceedingly able article to the census of 
the United States in 1850 :— 


“There is, in this youthful nation,” says the Journalist, “an extraordinary vigor ; 
and all it does and is, upon proportions hitherto unparalleled. The growth of the 
cities affords the most remarkable example. In 1790, there were in the whole coun- 
try only three agglomerations with more than 20,000 souls. Philadelphia, occupying 
the first rank, had 48,000; New York, next in order, had 33,000. Now, we count up 
in the Union seven cities of more than 100,000 each. New York, with Brooklyn and 
Jersey City, which are suburbs separated only by rivers, has 650,000. _ It is the third 
city of western civilization, for Europe has only two which exceed it—London and 
Paris. 










Philadelphia has... <2... 0s esse eensis oe Siewewee ens 409,000 
ROCESS Cade Vive Oe as Be Cals we 169,000 
ON SU es eeiaus avai eghnieelee 5 Ks is aba ts Si 139,000 
BO Ge i 5 Ciba ahaha wee’ ite veiwiee 119,000 






“ Cincinnati, in 1880, offered respectively only 10,000 and 6,000 population; they 
have to-day 116,000 and 82,000. If we take the fourteen most populous cities of the 
Austrian eupire, their population sums up at 1,372,000, The fourteen principal cen- 
ters of the American Union already contain within a fraction of 2,000,000. The un- 
precedented progress of town population in the Union, exceeding so largely that of 
the country, accounts, among other things for the fact that nearly the whole quantity 
of breadstuffs raised is consumed at home; and that in spite of the extreme fertility 
of the grain crops, and their general cultivation, there is but a limited and slowly in- 
creasing amount exported. And thus it happens, to the amazement of the commercial 
world, that since the opening of British markets to foreign cereals, the United States 
have supplied less than France, a result never for a moment anticipated.” 

Qualifying the sequences of this writer by considerations, and the greater cost of 
freight, we must still admit that there is much force in the reasoning. The growth of 
the rural population compared with that of the towns, is the inverse expression of the 
relation of the production to the home consumption of breadstuffs. The facts given 
above indicate this distinctly, and we are justified in assuming that the tendency of 
the townwar movement is to enhance the price of food, and render life in towa more 
and more difficult year by year. No stronger argument could be added to those we 
have already urged against the ruriphobia of the times. It deserves consideration. 
























ON ee re 


FIRE-PROOF BUILDINGS ERECTED IN SAN FRANCISCO. 


The Pacific furnishes the following statement of the number and cost of Fire-Proof 
Buildings in San Francisco, including such as are in course of construction, or have 
been contracted for, so far as can be ascertained :— 




















Streets. Buildings, Cost. | Streets, Buildings. Cost. 
PORE S68. a8 2 $14,500| Pine ...........4. 1 $20,000 
Stockton......... ll 141,000} California ........ 83 655,000 
DOO i ckciscides 4 90,000 | Sacramento ...... 18 212,500 
a ee 8 10,000 | Commercial. ...... 7 154,500 
BEE 7 405,000; Clay .........06. 29 328,000 
Montgomery...... 43 1,408,000} Merchant ...... ve 14 131,000 
Sansome......... 26 436,000; Washington....... 20 268,500 
DOF. ccrcvecce’ 4 937,000 | Jackson .......... 7 81,000 
i. ee SG 25 860,000 | Gold .......ee0e 38 860,000 
Fremont ......... 1 50,000} Rincon Point ..... 2 25,000 
TENGE c's osc v'ckes 1 50,000 | The Custom House. 1 875,000 









It will be seen by the above, that the total number of Fire-Proof houses in the city 
of San Francisco, together with such as are under contract, is 8305; and that the capi- 
tal invested in them amounts to $6,501,500, as nearly as can be estimated. The value 
of the land on which these buildings stand has not entered into the computation. 
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THE MANUFACTURE OF GLASS. 


NUMBER VI. 
MANUFACTURE OF GLASS IN THE UNITED STATES, ETC. 


In our former numbers we have recorded the progress of improvement in the manu- 
facture of Glass, and now relevant to the subject, we propose to examine the various 
improvements in working furnaces and glass houses. 

As compared with the factories of the present day, the Venetians in their instru- 
mentalities were subject to many difficulties—they were oppressed by the furnace 
smoke, and in no way protected from the heat of the furnace, or enabled to breathe 
fresh atmospheric air ; in fact, the impression prevailed in those days, that the external 
air drawn into the glass house, was detrimental to the business, and therefore it was 
most cautiously guarded against. 

The factory wall of the ancient glass house was conical, and rose like a large chimney, 
with a few windows for the admission of light. Exposed to the heat of the summer 
sun of Venice, and the furnace internally, neither could be conducive to the comfort or 
health of the workmen. The construction of the annealing department shows two 
tiers of pans, the use of which must have been attended with great loss of materials; 
yet with all the perceptible inconvenience, no material change was made in their con- 
struction for centuries. The same plan was adopted in France and England, and it is 
only within the present century that any change in their construction has taken place 
in England. In fact, in the year 1827, an Englishman erected a Glass Factory on the 
same plan in the vicinity of New York, which, from its defective construction for this 
climate, soon passed out of use. 

The Germans, however, departed from the Venetian plan, so far as to place the 
Furnace in large and well ventilated buildings, but without a furnace cone to carry off 
the heat and smoke; still a decided improvement was effected over the system in use 
in France and England. 

It is admitted that the American Glass House is far in advance of the European 
ones at the present day, in the particulars of capacity, ventilation, comfort of the 
workmen, th economy in fuel. An impression is very prevalent that glass making is 
a very unhealthy occupation ; it may have been thus in former times, but as a matter 
of fact, no mechanical employment is more healthy. Dissipated as glass makers have 
been in former days, and careless of their health as they are at present, no better evi- 
dence can be adduced to prove the generally healthy character of the employment, 
than the fact. that the Glass Manufacturing Company in Sandwich, averaging in their 
employment 300 hands, had not a man sick through the influence of the employment, 
or one die in their connection for the space of twenty years. 

To a stranger, a view of the furnaces with the workmen before them—the glowing 
metal whirled round and round, to be elongated for some particular shaped vessel, 
and then the same workman at his bench, rolling the iron in which the red-hot metal 
is attached backwards and forwards, molding it into shape by the aid of his shears, 
is curious and interesting. Boys passing backwards and forwards with long iron forks 
in tieir hands, conveying the manufactured glass to the annealing ovens; others 
pasSing to the receptacles for the cullet, into which they strike off the glass adhering 
to the blowing-irons, might lead an inexperienced observer to think that much con- 
fusion exists ; but he soon finds that every one has his place, and strict method prevails 
throughout the whole of the works. 

From observation and experience, it was found that large masses of glass material 
could be melted at less cost than the same quantity divided into smaller parts, and 
fused separately. In consequence of the knowledge of this important fact, very great 
alterations and improvements were made in the furnaces, and the result answered the 
warmest expectations, The very great saving effected in the article of fuel, as well as 
in other things, induced the company, through its able superintendent, to expend within 
the last three years, upwards of $100,000 in introducing machinery for facilitating the 
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various operations through which the crude material must pass, and in enlarging and 
thoroughly revising all their works. New and enlarged buildings for preparing the 
materials have been erected, and machinery for the transportation of articles and 

es from one part of the works to another has been introduced, thereby becoming 
independent of much manual labor heretofore required. So much improvement has 
been effected in almost all the operations carried on within the factory, that notwith- 
standing the cost of materials used has been very much increased, the company have 
been enabled to reduce the price of their manufactured articles 25 per cent within 
the last few years. Another advantage, and by no means an unimportant one, arises 
from the fact, that for all the fuel consumed in the works, and for the materials re- 
quired in the multifarious operations, the company pays cash; on this account they 
are not so apt to be affected by fluctuations in the price of articles, but can take a 
fayorable opportunity to lay in their stock at the lowest market rates. At the 
— time, 1851, the company gives steady yearly employment to 428 individ- 


It is curious to compare this with the number of operatives in the year 1825, when 
the factory was in its infancy. At that time the pay roll embraced only 40 names. 
This speaks well for the management of the concern, and proves that its prosperity 
is steadily increasing. There is also an admirable feature in the dealings of the 
company with their workmen, that ought not to omitted, and this is the practice of 
paying every one employed by them semi-monthly. This conduces very much to the 
comfort and self-respect of all, by enabling them to procure for their families whatever 
they may need, at the best advantage, and preventing the disagreeable necessity of 
accumulating debts. It would be something remarkable, if throughout the long 
vosagp of twenty-six years, the factory enjoyed an uninterrupted prosperity. There 

ave been times when the great establishments throughout the State and whole coun- 
try felt the pressure from without; when the monetary affairs of the country were 
disturbed from causes occasionally operating. At such times the talents of individu- 
als who have the management of their respective factories become severely tested, 
and much credit is due to those who, by their care and foresight, are able to ride out 
these temporary gales, without a rent in their canvas. 

The factory under consideration is fortunate in having an experienced superinten- 
dent; every man who is in any way connected with it, feels the most unbounded con- 
fidence in him. Intimately acquainted as he is, with the business in all its various 
ramifications, there is no hesitation arising from inexperience when prompt action is 
required, but every branch of business progresses advantageously and harmoniously, 
because an intelligent system pervades every department of the works. Some idea 
may be formed of the extent of business carried on in this factory, by an examination 
of the following list of articles yearly required to supply its wants :— 


1,300 tons Berkshire silex; 620 pig lead; 400 tons ash; 50 tons nitre; 300 tons 
cullet; 400 tons straw ; 150 tons clay ; 50 tons iron; 100 tons tin, manganese, phos. 
soda, paper, dic.; 160 M hoops; 600 M staves; 25,000 pairs of heading; 9,000 tons 
coal; 750 tons rosin; 500 cords oak and pine wood, D. J 


NN enn 


OSWEGO STARCH FACTORY, 


The Oswego Starch Factory has a new iron frame weighing about three hundred 
thousand pounds, which is now the largest establishment of the kind in the United 
States. The factory and buildings cover an acre and a half of ground, and are lighted 
by between seventy-five and one hundred skylights. The buildings contain six hun- 
dred thousand pounds of machinery, among which are three cast-iron kettles, holding 
one thousand gallons each; eight little pumps, capable of discharging eighty thou- 
sand gallons of starch an hour; five rotary and force pumps, capable of discharging 
five thousand gallons of water a minute; over one mile in length of water-pipe; two 
hundred vats used in the manufacture of starch, holding eight hundred thousand gal- 
gallons, and four pairs of cast iron rollers, weighing ten thousand pounds each. This 
establishment gives employment to one hundred men, and consumes annually from 
one hundred and seventy-five thousand to two hundred thousand bushels of corn, 
eight hundred tons of anthracite coal, and from six hundred thousand to eight hun- 
dred thousand feet of lumber in the manufacture of boxes, and other purposes, and 
makes ten thousand pounds of starch per day. The machinery is propelled by four 
water wheels, combining eighty horse power. 
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PRODUCT OF THE AUSTRALIAN GOLD FIELDS, 


Victoria papers of the 7th of September, 1852, announce the discovery of two 
fresh gold fields on the Aniki Hills and in the Forest Creek District. The London 
Times bas collected from Australian journals the subjoined summary of the product 
of the gold fields :— 


Large quantities of gold arrived in Melbourne within the first days of September, 
and £400,000 of specie were imported into the colony in the last week of August, 
and the first week of September, 1852. The Government escort from Ballarat brought 
to Melbourne and Geelong on the 4th of September, 1852, 4,627 ounces; and on the 
6th the Victoria Escort Company brought 33,805 ounces—making a total of 88,4383 
ounces. The most brilliant test of the continuity of the yield of the two great gold 
fields of Moun. Alexander and Ballarat is given in a series of escort returns published 
in the Melbourne Argus, embracing the period from October, 1851, to the end of Au- 
gust, 1852. The following are the totals:— 


October, 1851.......ounces 18,482) April..............ounces 135,112 
November... ........se000 COSTE | Mayers occ ccvcecceccdunes 138,906 
December ...... ediecs sees 169,684 | June. ......cecceseerenes 162,990 
January, 1852........006. 107,216 | July........ socevesevcses 853,182 
February ....cccseces 0 111,778 | August. .......scceeesees 350,968 
GW iid vases eitaviaa coe 122,778 ——— 
Making, with the addition of an odd 40,000 ounces from some 
stnaller places, an enormous total of ...........s0005 venue, Speeaeee 


or between 73 and 74 tons of gold. Of course this statement relates only to part of 
the fabulous yield of the Victoria Gold Fields. The following table will perhaps come 
near the actual yield :— 


Amount actually shipped............. ote setciosnee se esbecees ounces 1,240,528 
Amount deposited in the Treasury and Banks......... ec eeecccecs eee 310,877 
Amount paid into Adelaide Assay Office............. oe ennades cces 264,317 
Probable amount exported in private hands........... eseccecccssens 337,200 
Probable amount in private hands in Melbourne and Geelong.........- 100,000 
Probable amount in the hands of diggers at the gold fields, and on the 

I xan oc vsnncencndascnsecane gncseas $0000 0o-06ecesenecesesces 280,000 


Grand general total of the yield of the Victoria Gold Fields at 
Ee SD ck xb dnncka bobs 60 6 Kose chabaee oss 4ansun> 2,532,422 
or 105 tons, 10 cwts., and 2 ounces of gold. 


We may here remark that the gold exported since October last represents a value 
of £8,863,.477, and all these accounts, we are assured by the Melbourne Herald, are 
rather under than over stated. These astounding results have been obtained by un- 
skilled laborers, working without either plan or concert. 


PRA 


MARBLE AND LIME QUARRY IN CALIFORNIA, 


It is stated in the Marysville Zzpress, that the most extensive marble and lime 
quarry known in California, is located on the American River, about thirty miles from 
Sacramento. The must beautiful black, white, and variegated marble is produced 
from the quarry, susceptible of the highest polish. The quarry has been opened to 
the depth of twenty feet. The surface is much broken, apparently by volcanic heat, 
but this broken rock when burned, makes the purest anu whitest lime we have ever 
beheld. At the depth of ten feet the rock is in ledges and can be quarried into piers 
of fifteen feet in length, or slabs from four to ten feet square. This is the sa.ae ledge 
from which the blocks were obtained by Governor Bigler to forward to Washington 
as California’s offering for the Washington monument, The rock quarries easily, and is 
susceptible of a polish equal to any Italian marble. There are three lime-kilns now in 
operation, which will supply the demand for lime, and the ledge is sufficiently exten- 
sive to supply the demands of the entire State. 
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SHIP BUILDING AT THE PORT OF NEW YORK IN 1852, 


We give below a summary statement of the tonnage of vessels launched during 
the year 1852, the amount of tonnage on the stocks, the aggregate launched and on 
the stocks, with a classification of the same, together with the comparative tables for 
the four preceding years :— 

On the stocks. Launched. Aggregate tons. 
ie ine nog LEE Ce ECE 8,000 0 
William Collyer............ sau caren 2,338 
George Oollyer...... 103 253 
William H. Brown ..,...... 900 ‘ 4,200 
George Steers 338 - 425 
Jacob A. Westervelt and Son....... 6,900 15,371 
William H. Webb....... iene in 5,660 17,756 
Smith and Dinon......... seus 2,500 
Abraham C, Bell........ Bias 1,100 2,700 
Lawrence and Foulkes....... ee 225 1,155 
_ Perrine, Patterson and Stack........ 1,440 10,020 
Samuel Sneeden ..........ee00. ‘i 700 ¢ 4,637 
Jabez Williams and Sons...... ‘ 800 1,890 
a ye a 80 1,070 
M’Dermott and Lupton........ : sees 800 
Eckford Webb........ CR gas ae ena sikeae 1,400 
Alburtis and Morgan ......... wae 500 1,100 


WORM so cca vis ciivadivscens 21,276 52,339 73,615 


Showing that the total number of vessels at present on the stocks or launched da- 
ring the year just closed is ninety-seven, whose aggregate tonnage is 73,615; and 
that of this amount 52,389 has been launched, and that 21,276 remains to be launched. 
The vessels above enumerated, may be classified as follows :— 


CLASSIFICATION, 


Steam boats, Other 
Steamships. ferry-boats, &c. Ships. sail vessels. 
OT PPREOCT LY SET was * 30 10 
On Gas stocks... .ccccsccceces 5 12 8 3 
16 42 18 21 
Ths following is a comparison of five years :-- 


56,649 15,710 52,359 
38,085 23,890 61,965 
52,225 27,516 79,731 
65,521 15,240 80,761 
52,339 21,276 73,615 


The following table shows the number of certain classes of vessels launched during 
the years mentioned :— 


Ships. Steamships. ars, Ships. Steamsbips, 
17 3 22 ll 


18 14 : 10 11 
The total number of steamships ever built at this port and launched is fifty-nine, 


ne eee 


COTTON AND OTHER MANUFACTORIES OF PRUSSIA, 


From a statistical return just published by the Prussian government, it appears that 
there now exist in that country 2,207 spinning mills ; 5,188 manufactories, dye-works, 
and cotton-printing establishments ; 39,253 mills of different kinds; 12,960 large metal 
works; 17,165 breweries and distilleries; and 4,535 other manufactories of different 
kinds—making a total of 81,308 establishments, occupying 515,551 workmen. 








* Including the Caloric ship Ericsson. 
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PROGRESS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA COAL TRADE. 


We find in a series of articles, published in the North American, (Philadelpbia,) an 
estimate of probable increase of the coal trade for the next nine years. The calcula- 
tions in this estimate are based upon an annual increase of about 20 per cent. The 
increase of 1851 was considerably greater than this. But putting the rates of increase 
at only 15 per cent, would give an annual production for the next nine years as fol- 
lows :— 

1661...... 4,383,730 | 1855...... 7,667,168 | 1859...... 138,409,922 
1852..... . 5,041,289 | 1856...... 8,817,243 | 1860...... 15,420,400 
18538...... 5,797,481 | 1857...... 10,189,820 | 1861...... 17,784,621 
1854...... 6,667,103 | 1858...... 11,660,802 

The fact that the annual consumption of coal in England and Wales is over 
34,000,000 tons, shows there is at least nothing incredible in the results here shadowed. 
The general distribution of the coal trade at the present time is in nearly the follow- 








ing ratio :— 

Delaware and Hudson..... 1,000,000 | Schuylkill .........0000 900,000 

Tein s osecvcdivs Feed 1,100,000 | Reading .....esseceeeese 2,000,000 
Mss <i ck Oda Wi aca baeween use ee eee eeeeeeeaeeeeeeeeeeee 5,000,000 


Taking this ratio of distribution, the writer makes the following calculation upon 
the business of the next ten years, assuming that the companies named increased their 
capacity for carrying the amounts here set down to them :— 

Delaware and Schuylkill 


Years. Hudson. Lehigh. navigation, Reading. Total. 

ee 1,159,496 1,275,446 1,048,547 2,318,992 5,787,481 
eee 1,333,421 1,466,762 1,209,078 2,666,842 6,667,103 
WOR di sans 5 1,533,433 1,686,777 1,380,091 8,066,867 7,667 168 
J eee 1,763,449 1,939,783 1,587,103 8,526,998 8,817,248 
1857..... oe 2,027,966 2,230,762 1,225,169 4,055,932 10,139,821 
TOG setsccs 2,332,160 2,565,277 2,098,944 4,664,321 11,660,802 
BOOP sad vcces 2,681,985 2,950,182 2,413,786 5,883,969 18,409,922 
A 5 3,084,282 8,392,711 2,775,853 6,168,564 15,426,415 


1861........ 3,646,518 8,901,177 3,191,872 7,098,040 ~—«17,781,621 


eee 


INVESTMENTS IN MANUFACTURES. 


The Boston Journal says: “The current of investment is now turning strongly to- 
wards factory stocks, which are beginning to hold out brilliant prospects in the way of 
dividends. A very important change in several branches of the manufacturing busi- 
ness has been going on during the last six months. The demand for domestic goods 
has increased greatly, and prices have advanced sufficiently to yield handsome profits. 
This fact, which is beginning to be realized in the community, furnishes a key to the 
present movement in factory shares. The truth is that a large majority of our manu- 
facturing stocks are now selling at prices much below their value, as can be easily 
demonstrated by reference to facts and figures. The Bay State Mills, for example, 
held in the market at from $890 to $900 per share, or about ten per cent below the 
par value, will earn for the current business year full ten per cent net, and pay a divi- 
dend in February next of not less than six per cent, or $60 per share, while for the 
ensuing year the business prospects of the concern are decidedly better. The mills are 
stocked with more than a year’s supply of wool, the advance on which alone, com- 
paring the cost with prices now ruling, would be about equal to the respectable sum 
of two hundred thousand dollars. The Amoskeag Manufacturing Company shares, 
with the prospects of a semi-annual dividend in February of five or six per cent, are 
selling at but ten per cent advance, while Hamilton and Massachusetts, with probable 
dividends of four per cent nearly at hand, are bringing only about par value. The 
same remarks will apply to many other companies, which we have not space to men- 
tion in detail, but the arguments in factory stocks entitled to most weight, are those 
which refer to the prospects ahead—certainly most brilliant and encouraging.” 
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LPP LLLP 


COLLINS AND CUNARD STEAMSHIPS, 


We give below a tabular statement of the arrangement for the time of departure 
of the several steamships of the Collins and Cunard Ocean Mail Steamships for the 
eleven unexpired months of 1853, and for January, 1854:— 

FOR LIVERPOOL. 
















Boston seccccccccssees INT ia dancens sas Fe ebru ary . ie bh 0000 ben Cunard. 

New York.. sane neces ; Wednesday MMEK CRRA. Notts AW ewan ca .. Collins, 
ora ekGa e«.4 Saturday ............ “ ': ee ord 

thesia er ia eb ¥ 6.64 bak ce Ah eed vase ws RIMMEL. Saleh x aiee . 



















te Wednesday ........... Mi 5 Ma 6 o/b 1 & 6a uae Collins, 
Tas Nae hha eneee PNET Sbunnvens <6 ga, PAPE ENp ES Cunard. 
Boston svccccsccscvecs me  obeedaeeness MU ch cscndcas eva “ 
pS Wednesday ........... Tite Mehen' eee & 4664 60 Collins, 
ey n'y’ a va | eee Me EMS esa sa hace Cunard. 
PO See bs ove cseces Oe err Desens aawiras eda ot “ 
es Wednesday ........... Theo. seksecce Collins, 
Fo vanes ceatwee SOMOGRT occ cscccsesss Tr aD okie 6 an eee ae Cunard, 
I iain vs caucus + RE ER RE eI April 2..... Cid aden ad “ 
| gk ee Wednesday ........... hs, OO ESS: Collins, 
TERE Se SET na BatarGay i's és. cc's sie'e v's NED Rab 46 bab Uk Cunard. 
a ikccheccend ee ee, Se ¥ 
pg Wednesday-........... he A eR Collins. 
° Gebectahsess ME nacoasess sa ale er ape es ire Cunard, 
ME da ccc ccccchecss Ve jg Sa eee a oe 88 LMS dabewdcadacced * 
ME: Benis s shcbecaes Wednesday ........... We heta c tie sar cus Collins, 
a pith ates uae A Secnccccasses hd A) PFE AS: Cunard, 
MIU Win se cdcctaacets cho” hake aeee ee a8 © My sehece skcanscat “ 
ei: ers Wednesday ........... i i cethin cubes ond of Collins, 
p SP Pe PE ee EE nxcccenscepes Ee iawe a Ok Gd ck Sas Cunard, 
MC accscsas pecees Ty i Aikews hing Sun ea rer. SA Papper Pare * 
New York... ceseces Wednesday ........... WED. sb vee cosas caced Collins. 
aah oxy bee nee PET CTE eee ed, OP ree Cunard. 
Seine age it: Sha penesen een nih: 2S eae “ 
eC a eee ¢ Wednesday ......0.... ER is a viaie ease an Collins. 
ee EES tas conc ae SEE Ay aica sauces BARES Cs Gee. as Cunard. 
BPE ops escaccsaiss Seg” ma ee orate ote Ate 2h UE IS " 
BOW 2ORics cee secewe . Wednesday ........... Wade dd on a once Collins. 
a segexemengas orn WE as ace bc cecks es Cunard, 
OME Waki eaccdesdess errr eT rere re UM Cs wdnec dakant " 
OW. Bick s cenenes ss Wednesday ........... ee Aneeeh tan qoeens Collins. 
we ce daes 6 he 5000 DONE ex wenscscacs Tn Ai wahd one ume oe Cunard. 
WMUUEL Aa cusssvescsescs ety seats ees 4 44 fe) MARR RA? " 
ROW Biss sesesdeses Wednesday ........... pee. SPE Rep Collins, 
aah in ahenes Saturday seaivigeemanes eo _ RS .» «Cunard, 
ME as Chop hee dei, eas: ee eee bees -Augnst _ Seite 5 
a EY Wednesday ........... ED seanns so ¥cgee Collins, 
OPE peered Saturday ninethevenia® To See ate as 0 web aie 







SAP OOS: O64 OG O206. 9!) SOs eeneseceo = (@V e8@8eto00e808 


bee obupeneea4 BUMOSUAY 22. cccceses 9h coc cco ccs. es Celie 
esha che hee | ae ce een ean Cunard. 






BE nn.00.09%0.00.00 on » RP PE AE EARP September 3...... wens 
ee RR ae Wednesday ........06. - . ae Magpie 
A a Saturday heeaessdecues . Eon 460ngecan Cunard. 
MEE ca ceechentanehe,, oss. unas enn hans - EE ut an canna minis 
BE Ted casaxncees bab ag Mer eaness 6c ME Ane 6 eneike Collins, 
a, Avenger hs» ee Saturday .. exes ee See: 
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PROGRESS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA COAL TRADE. 


We find in a series of articles, published in the North American, (Philadelpbia,) an 
estimate of probable increase of the coal trade for the next nine years. The calcula- 
tions in this estimate are based upon an annual increase of about 20 per cent. The 
increase of 1851 was considerably greater than this. But putting the rates of increase 
at only 15 per cent, would give an annual production for the next nine years as fol- 
lows :— 

i) eee 4,383,730 | 1855...... 7,667,168 | 1859...... 18,409,922 
1852...... 5,041,289 | 1856...... 8,817,243 | 1860...... 15,420,400 
1853...... 5,797,481 | 1857...... 10,189,820 | 1861...... 17,784,621 
1854..... . 6,667,103 | 1868...... 11,660,802 

The fact that the annual consumption of coal in England and Wales is over 
34,000,000 tons, shows there is at least nothing incredible in the results here shadowed. 
The general distribution of the coal trade at the present time is in nearly the follow- 
ing ratio :— 

Delaware and Hudson..... 1,000,000 
ee es 1,100,000 


Motel... beds eeeee ieee eee eee eee eee ee ee 5,000,000 


Taking this ratio of distribution, the writer makes the following calculation upon 
the business of the next ten years, assuming that the companies named increased their 
capacity for carrying the amounts here set down to them :— 





Schuylkill... 6iccccsease 900,000 
Reading ....cccsecceeees 2,000,000 





Delaware and Schuylkill 

Years. Hudson. Lehigh, navigation. Reading. Total. 

eae 1,159,496 1,275,446 1,043,547 2,318,992 5,787,481 
ee 1,333,421 1,466,762 1,209,078 2,666,842 6,667,103 
| eer ° 1,533,433 1,686,777 1,380,091 3,066,867 7,667 168 
eyes 1,763,449 1,939,783 1,587,103 8,526,998 8,817,248 
jy pee eae 2,027,966 2,230,762 1,225,169 4,055,932 10,139,821 
Ses 2,332,160 2,565,277 2,098,944 4,664,321 11,660,802 
BOOBs dbccese 2,681,985 2,950,182 2,413,786 5,883,969 18,409,922 
SOS skoda 8,084,282 8,392,711 2,775,853 6,168,564 15,426,415 


BGGL ca ian 8,546,513 8,901,177 8,191,872 7,093,040 17,731,621 


eae 


INVESTMENTS IN MANUFACTURES. 


The Boston Journal says: “The current of investment is now turning strongly to- 
wards factory stocks, which are beginning to hold out brilliant prospects in the way of 
dividends. A very important change in several branches of the manufacturing busi- 
ness has been going on during the last six months. The demand for domestic goods 
has increased greatly, and prices have advanced sufficiently to yield handsome profits, 
This fact, which is beginning to be realized in the community, furnishes a key to the 
present movement in factory shares. The truth is that a large majority of our manu- 
facturing stocks are now selling at prices much below their value, as can be easily 
demonstrated by reference to facts and figures, The Bay State Mills, for example, 
held in the market at from $890 to $900 per share, or about ten per cent below the 
par value, will earn for the current business year full ten per cent net, and pay a divi- 
dend in February next of not less than six per cent, or $60 per share, while for the 
ensuing year the business prospects of the concern are decidedly better. The mills are 
stocked with more than a year’s supply of wool, the advance on which alone, com- 
paring the cost with prices now ruling, would be about equal to the respectable sum 
of two hundred thousand dollars. The Amoskeag Manufacturing Company shares, 
with the prospects of a semi-annual dividend in February of five or six per cent, are 
selling at but ten per cent advance, while Hamilton and Massachusetts, with probable 
dividends of four per cent nearly at hand, are bringing only about par value. The 
same remarks will apply to many other companies, which we have not space to men- 
tion in detail; but the arguments in factory stocks entitled to most weight, are those 
which refer to the prospects ahead—certainly most brilliant and encouraging.” 
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Pent 


COLLINS AND CUNARD STEAMSHIPS. 


We give below a tabular statement of the arrangement for the time of departure 
of the several steamships of the Collins and Cunard Ocean Mail Steamships for the 
eleven unexpired months of 1853, and for January, 1854:— 

FOR LIVERPOOL. 


is ins asec esas s Saturday ........eees: February &.........00 Cunard. 
New York....... 0 osc0s WOGRORGRY .ccccccuess i awhee ke . . Collins, 
ve meneteseee.e Saturday oh datas 44 oe Oy Sane ch on wed Cunard. 
cas Ria ce On Seed whet eee TGs @ bmeik ¢ kata 
N ew York.. ehbexveual Wednesday ......+..++ ie Re and ame kon Collins, 
cieehouehexs Saturday .....+.+- ne mS oh 9 000>.9'¢- 0 Se 
Boston inn eu kbs.es ae Mkt ee bee hee ehehEns OE 6 G5 oc cctccnnes - 
New York...........0. Wednesday ........- a’, ii ah ch edek ine ee Collins, 
oS aece a eeanee Saturday .....ceseeees WEB aienccncswoses Cunard, 
OE cin dco cevcuns nk oops FROG aS f Dath ceaska dudes “ 
Bow Yorkin. sccsce. ces Wednesday ..........- i Poy Collins. 
© hy: wan eaeeetean Saturday ....ccsessees Tr OP ante pngk banda Cunard, 
NN i a) on cee ndanss — ry ar April 2..... 00s sens 4as - 
New York........e.0¢- Wednesday .......+++- Mp Wes eked saeueeven Collins. 
O Gseeasseeues Saturday .......cceee- MiP a Cbie6e costes Cunard. 
BostOh:..scccccccccses ee ee © Seka tieredees eet . 
ef . Se ere Wednesday-.......-.+- ft FOR Collins, 
ea A pes Saturday ciduvine t. e4 WMT Gils betnceceae Cunard, 
MEE Coa 6.0 0h 5 doe cP Ris ca etectaedtacns a SP ars pene x 
New York. on sgeataaas Wednesday ..-....+.-- MOMs sktaececesceas Collins, 
otadepeceees Saturday Seakene berks 3 Vane dee sess cess «ee 
Sati Senne Whe dbine AW Rucan bean eeneee ens at. “AS Pe epee “ 
ere Wednesday ..........- ae Re er Collins. 
RoR eee Pee Saturday ....ccccccces wim Gs baciuaie isa ob 140 Cunard. 
Boston ......+.. stpawe Rs eeehaneekeeas {ws ee auc sons weeded “ 
WOW LOERacossisceess Wednesday ..........- WOOD vidnes vicagedes Collins. 
ee Cee elo wg Saturday .....ccscrces Pe FEO Oe Cunard. 
Boston ...... Sceasveedl id) ee eaeawec ess We aadedcetsicene “ 
New York........+.0++ Wednesday ........... " DehE ian se¢cncedan Collins. 
OREO LEE POL BAGGRY . osc ccccccces Se akties na Was Cunard, 
TREE va ce scicccsssen OTT OT OLS oe SCE ree . 
ere Wednesday ........00- TE eben Wawro 64s Collins. 
a. eee shccen a BQUITORT,.. «so vicossecs MIM nt aerwees. cakeos Cunard. 
Boston 2. cc ccecccsccs wee ee gees canes WM 44h cbdeccasteus - 
OU NOilens sanccesss, Wednesday ........... cannes unenee Collins. 
TE washer etaaoa Saturday ene hnge keke at, SASS pe Ae Cunard. 
EEE ca vaasdccshceas. -. paeesecaecaes WME dade eeu ne seen’ . 
2 Se rare Wednesday igbecvannes wi asepasecceeqns Collins, 
i heen eed ee Saturday .....seeeceee a. ERPS .»...Cunard, 
Boston ......-- Raed eye REP PET OPP ove -Augnst Takamine aeeae " 
New York..........06- Wednesday ..........- We aaseces «donee Collins. 
REIT EE SEEPS Saturday ....ccccceess TP Ahi neee wenons Cunard, 
Boston ...ccccsccccves ER rene re ett. Amar a ¥ 
New York... .cescccess Wednesday .......-..- « Ph wens cucsaceas Collins. 
a. eabeabarneen a SE apd whee 4caaws Cunard. 
en EPR RE eee NE OEE SEE September N écaceeea . 
New York............. Wedmesday ....ececoee T ccceee «- -COllina, 
Nee dem eee heats Saterday ...sccscesee SPOT ae NA ... Cunard, 
PRMOOEL. n:0.+.0 4400 ose nas Tf. een auage stn ee * Ee semanas PY IE 
ew YotBencccccss «sk EE 9 a0 kkanes ‘ - ens a me Senne Collins. 
" pekaeuaeseds ORITERY cc cccceccssce 1s Mr tsses -... Cunard, 
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Boston ...... 1oseuewne Saturday ....:... +. October 1.............Cunard. 
New York. iktaevarenns Wednesday ........ a Ep akg eee we Collins. 
< 06 cone ce ee AACUFORY 020s bal ehh Bi fs doe ddic’s ...Cunard. 
mae ve pci teeth I a a od hgikie ial ats “ 
We Wis 6 ccice canes Wednesday ...... in ieee rs .. Collins 
ws Vapheeses jas I 3 scp tcanes ss ink PORTE SOLES Cunard. 
RN 5 50 6605 84S Pit; ? deals Jace re Pe eve wes ~ 
New aS Mcasvasnesane Wednesday ...... og ee Collins 
taasecanaan UNE Ws acsnecasaes ” Dastisoves . Cunard 
Boston CcUb SS vee's we des Tet! OU we eee dus LDA ” 
New York........ vo... Wednesday ....... wide Mics canes Collins 
yi) beeen eawee a, or aM 6c eeeneen Cunard. 
eer rer ee gina ON SS er BPs ccnicusane - 
Og. Wednesday ........ ane Pawns veut .. -Onllins, 
4 EN PERT EEE EE Saturday PERE LS Le GE December 3........... Cunard 
es sak ae kee. each anew sees Oe eee 3 
New York.......... .-. Wednesday ....... case ET Collins. 
scpusiee EOE EEL, Saturday abs shes ks 8 ETE . Cunard. 
4 i080 k5eee oe .  cawedeeebetees eee be taehess Kg 
New York............. Wedmesday .........., AEE E Collins. 
aioe PT eessees ee ee eee SEES pecans Cunard. 
Bostoti .. cece ceees wg, Seaee bese nee —" ‘i S006 550505 x 
Mow. Tees 0s occces' hee ca, cg MUL EOL TS Bene oe seeasil Collins, 
reuaiat fet EEE T TS. yee re ‘ bib bhae end ens Cunard. 
| MELEE ES Le EO MO OTE ESE TEES eR ery a - 
New York.,........+:- Wednesday ........... OEE TE ee Collins 
FOR THE UNITED STATES. 
NN oo icks 5 nos on ane Wednesday ........... Wenrmnny B ..cscseccae Cunard 
Oo  . Sera LS er « Bic iwctesauns Collins, 
Ter pemene eRe ws tisudavcees , OP ERE PS TS Cunard. 
Boston eeerteereseeseee *e eweneee 16 eee eeeenee be 
New York...... cube ot éxicdeceses ces 2 SR ey Collins 
i wake < ee eee Wednesday ........... BP idaenceuwes Cunard, 
NE i ois os os teen PERRET: CRE Es INES GN. SB bie ks occas “i 
Wi eas 6 ccs ckkees Er * Dixthcveceses sc Collins, 
re. .  enedesseenee Wednesday pesaeeseens D sdackeedke ces Cunard. 
CN BLO EG RS OOF eee AOS OE ET eve MAA Gide Stew de <6 
New Hae ear DOE wine vcces nace Pees Saat odo Collins. 
-arheoek. eae Wednesday ........... BO cecssccccesc OOM 
atared et cena eenea. ee ee ede eee as Mass tase eh a5 “? 
New York.......000+0+ Saturday ....ceeccceee BOER Binsisiacs ...+~Collins, 
ar 7 wa tedewbennwe Wednesday ........... Bebe Subh cd sudes Cunard, 
pS Pre es rrr er So a ee ee Mikecn css eeeuas ne 
New York............+ Saturday ....c..cceees EE Collins. 
teense ens oes Wednesday ........... Tb cantes veahes Cunard. 
Boston .......... eesee Ni) A weeeeeheree Ricco s a ¥a8 om ‘ 
New York...........+. Saturday ....c0cc0.05- OP cuks «00s cacee Collins 
errr Pere Cree Wednesday ........ pip Besa. U scieias Cunard 
i oe nae 0s eee ee eke ks . CCRehewka Ss wen eert s 
Wee itis scidvcccccsd Saturday ....... Sarkis wo Gi a ae dS ae Ob Cal Collins 
Eb ieeewes> eee Wednesday Lees cease "UMRS cbeeeeeuseen Cunard 
| ROL rw ae aa Pee Pree Rietares ovve teed o 
New York.. SR IRE ARP | Saturday Sheweb ea cee ee ba ves es eas ...-Collins 
Mee. eoesth Be CET... ie SP Oe ey ree Cunard 
Boston .......+ vetewse Be seahorse Wiidifas se ca sewer . 
Now York... .cscccsccs Batebeg ..0 oda dvciee Nestea» PUB aapmrar te: Collins. 
re. ee wad scvetes Wednesday reer TS ee ats dikes saudvee Cunard 
Dette bisa eo aes ea eanee > a rape if 
Now THE. se ee EERE _ Fe Mea sierra Collins. 
Sr, Setebecsthea Wednesday ........... Dc décdieadvccde Cunard 
BOR: cninits sc sccteeess O:  gieednenaae WR Ba i CTT es “a 
ek | a: ogg, MUTED Readei<iutecead Collins. 
” ocescccce cee WOME cccccaneess BD ccagunenan veces Cunard. 
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Boston .....0++++00+++ Wedmesday ......+5...duly 20..............Cunard, 
New York........++++- MET Sentctesssece. SE bse seecses ...- Collins. 
seseeeeseees Wednesday ...+..s000, .+eeees Cunard, 
Boston ..ccccccveccses iene aang NG Oi a:¢< sued canis) ooo 
New York.............Saturday . ha eieeeneseeyi.. 5 Waesaseesnes4e 
seveeseseess Wednesday ..+...+.... 10......+.....Cunard, 
Boston .ccccosccevcees cdSeuweeees BU a cdsetaieace 
New York.......+++++-Saturday ....ssss+eee, GOs chindccce cic. Cie 
seereeeeeees Wednesday ..s.ssseeee O6, canpnnie << -Cunard, 
Boston 25. .ccccccccess sa ccenscces SI wsccvcecene 
New York... ...s0e: Saturday ............ ‘September 8 TT ollaead 
sae ereeeeeees Wednesday ......+.50, 
New York... ...ssseee: > parang aaa 
dcménvanas - Wednesday .. avecanee 
MK iiiniinacduw dns 849 930 Sains , 
New York......++. | ee re -October Bnvvceces ... Collins. 
sestreseees Wednesday ...++...00. Bs ois sive oe ee sOunand, 
at Ceigvdiate sae oes 34 
| eer eres .--...Collins, 
: OTe Cee sees cccecs UDR 
WR pio uv esiine ctiecs si 5 
New York.. Shcwdnanics IE casas scdneses 
carveceoees - Wednesday . oceeeceeesNovember 2..........Cunard. 
hein <ccendion as ‘ ' 
New YOR. cscecvegess ‘Saturday «+0... aeae 
4 peheeu Gages - Wednesday .. 
BOOM si sn.0 5:0. 0900406 
New York... sseeeeeee: OE EEN 
cbeinen ones ee 5- teehee ih 
BS taney .-...-December 
New vot kee eee esse es Saturday .. wie vive ‘ 1 Collins. 
Foe aga anens «ORMOND 6. cu sess weeeeeesOunard, 
wae: OF aie 
New YOK sees sere es Saturday ...e sevens wa deeds, Cm 
adwvesesene - Wednesday .......-... Cunard. 
UE chiddvinnessss tereeee ss January 4, 1854.. eds 
New York.. ph aainkacen \Saturday .........0-.- 7 ese, sOollins, 
sesseeees oes Wednesday ......+.04, eae AbEg oe 


eee eee tewee 


eeteeereaee 


Rosi ie ian aed Maly ad 
NOW TOR co iscns Saturday 
" siesnaxenc coll ads sds 


WORKING OF THE ERICSSON ENGINE, 


A French engineer, in an article published in the Courier des Hlats Unis on the 
Caloric ship Ericsson, illustrates the operation of the regenerator, or wire apparatus | 
in alternately heating and cooling the same volume of air, in the following apposite 
manner :— 


“The great fundamental principle of the transmission of caloric cost the inventor 
twenty years of reflection to realize in this machine. It consists in using constantly 
‘the same heat to warm the air which is made to enter the cylinders. T he apparatus 
by means of which this principle is applied, is called a regenerator, and we can form 
a clear idea of it by supposing that a man has his mouth filled with a warm metallic 
sponge; if he draws in his breath, the exterior air, in traversing the pores of the 
warm sponge, will itself be warmed, and will arrive warm into the lungs, while the 
sponge, having parted with its caloric, will have become cold; if he exhales the air 
thus warmed, this air, in again traversing the sponge, will again warin it, and will 
come out reduced in temperature. If, instead of producing these movements by the 
contraction of the muscles of the breast of the individual, an ordinary bellows is 
adapted to the mouth to produce the inhalation and the exhalation, we well nigh have 
Ericsson’s machine.” 
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RAILROADS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


In the Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review for January, 1858, (vol. xxviii., 
pages 107-115,) we published a tabular statement of the number of miles of railroads in 
operation, and in course of construction, cost, when opened, etc. The following state- 
meant is derived from Mr. Dinsore’s “ American Railway Guide” for January, 1853. 
The number of miles in operation, according to the table published in the January 
number of this Magazine, is 13,586; according to the Railway Guide, the number is 
13,227. We put down the number of miles in course of construction at 10,828, while 
in the statement below the number of miles put down “in progress” is 12,928. The 
discrepancy in this last item is great, which, we presume, is owing to the fact that the 
@uide has included several projected railroads :— 


On the Ist of January, 1853, there were in the United States 13,227 miles of com- 
pleted railroad, 12,928 miles of railroad in various stages of progress, and about 7,000 
miles in the hands of the engineers, which will be built within the next three or four 
years—imaking a total of 33,155 miles of railroad, which will soon traverse the coun- 
try, and which, at an average cost of $30,000 (a well ascertained average) for each 
mile of road, including equipments, etc., will have consumed a capital amounting to 
$994,650,000, as follows :— 








TODHT miles completed. sss. cccecccesvecsseses $396,810,000 
ee 387.840,000 

7,000 miles under survey............esecececees 210,000,000 
83,155 Beek. $994,650,000 


or in round numbers—$1,000,000,000—one billion of dollars: a sum which, at 6 per 
cent, would yield $60,000,000 annually, or more than suflicient to cover all the ex- 
penses of the United States Government and of the Governments of every State 
composing the United States !—if administered with republican economy. This esti- 
mate of the railroads of the United States differs materially from that published by 
the Census Office, and that by Mr. Andrews in his late report to government—but is 
based upon actual ascertainments. Both of these documents, however, refer to a date 
anterior to 1853. 
The following railroads will be completed within the next few months:— 
The Lawrenceburg and es Mississippi Railroad, 96 miles, extending from Law- 
renceburg, on the Ohio, to Indianapolis—42 miles to Greensburg will be opened this 
month, and the remainder in October. 
The Sackett’s Harbor and Ellisburg Railroad, 18 miles, will be completed this 
month. 
The Atlantic and St. Lawrence Railroad, from its present terminus to Island Pond, 
will be completed the coming season. 
The Central Illinois Railroad, between La Salle and Bloomington, will be opened 
in April next, 
The Canandaigua and Niagara Railroad will be opened the coming spring. 
The Central Indiana Railroad will be completed in less than three months. 
The Selma and Tennessee River Railroad will be completed in part by early spring. 
The Lafayette and Indianapolis Railroad, now open to Lebanon, 37 miles, will be 
completed in February. 
The Indianapolis and Bellefontaine Railroad will be completed in less than two 
months ; and the Bellefontaine and Indiana Railroad during the coming season. 

The Ironton Railroad will be opened 15 miles from its present terminus this month. 

The Lexington and Covington Railroad will be finished 30 miles in May next, and 
the whole in the fall of 1853. 

The Lexington and Danville Railroad is in rapid progress. 

The Virginia and Tennessee Railruad, now open 72 miles, will be complet ed to 
Wytheville, 135 miles from Lynchburg, the next summer. 

e Obio and Mississippi Railroad will be open from Cincinnati to a junction with 

the Jeffersonville Railroad within three months. 

The Belchertown and Amherst Railroad will be open in the middle of January 
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~ “ee others, of which our space forbids the enumeration, are being rapidly 
ished. 

The following railroads have lately commenced operations, and have their Time Ta- 
bles published in the American Railway Guide :— 


The Akron Branch Railroad ...........s0csseseeees tailes 18 
The Androscoggin Railroad ...........eeceeeeeeeeeeeees 20 
The Cleveland and Erie Railroad ........... ede ewenecee 92 
The Charlotte and South Carolina Railroad............+++ 112 
The Chicago and Mississippi Railroad............ Cceseees 52 
The Chicago and Rock Island Railroad ......... .....s06- 40 
The Dayton and Greenville Railroad ............-.00+0+ 35 
The Erie and North-East Railroad ........ 6d 0 caike bovine 19 
The Greenville and Columbia Raiload .......... oonems oe 102 
The King’s Mountain Railroad ..........cce00 seeseceee 82 
The Lafayette and Indianapolis Railroad..............++: 37 
The Milwaukee and Mississippi Railroad ...........+.+++- 56 
The Nashville and Chattanooga Railroad...............+- 151 
The Orange and Alexandria Railroad........ ibe asia cewie’s 88 
The Peru and Indianapolis Railroad, ..........+...00006+ 22 
The Plattsburg and Montreal Railroad................0+++ 62 
The South Side (Virginia) Railroad ...........+0eeeee08: 62 
The Scioto and Hocking Valley Railroad ............++++ 20 
The Troy and Boston Railroad ...........ccceeceeeeeees 32 
The Virginia Central Railroad. .........ccccecescceccces 107 
The Virginia and Tennessee Railroad............s+000+ «+e 2 
The Western Vermont Railroad ...........eeeseeceeeee : 83 
The Wilmington and Manchester Railroad...........+-.-- 719 


MARINE DISASTERS ON THE LAKES IN 1851, 


The subjoined summary statement of the marine disasters that have occurred on 
the Western Lakes was prepared by Captain G. W. Rounps, agent of the North- 
Western Insurance Company :— 














AOE OE Die Wry ti oa a i Sac ce cece se ccccncasccseuse $261,950 
CORIO CS 7 oh Va dos 6 oe e's Sick es 0s ve weeeteeeeeeeecees 780,709 
By steam vessels has been.............. PE CMERUERE & oh a Rea Wee 638,620 
By Gail vossols Das bee ac «+ o0os-ccccinndeieecoscdcocesgsiveeccoces 350,039 
By American vessels has been .......0..cescccceccccccvccccccess 907,487 
By British vessels has been.......cccscsccccccscccssccvccceseces 85,172 
On Lake Ontario by steam.......... Peer er ee $49,350 
Ee ie eae veeeen otesoe © 29,599 
- 78,939 
On Lake Erie by steam .......cccccccccccccccsvcecs 543,470 
* OB Shi vivdic Ruri t ec Wea wares ee ees S 197,830 
741,300 
On Lake Huron by steam..........ssceeeeee: ieleaivas 16,000 
= iW a CURRY BERENS aes 53,600 
69,600 
On Lake Michigan by steam..........- Conse coanvess 800 
* OBE ic RAR aa dad 60 oe CURT ee 78,020 
78,820 
On Lake Superior by steam 2.2.2... 0 eee eeee cece reeeeeeereens 24,000 


Of the two hundred and twenty-nine disasters, seven occurred in the month of April, 
nineteen in May, twenty-four in June, fifteen in July, sixteen in August, twenty-one in 
September, twenty-seven in October, eighty-five in November, (fifty-five in one gale 
of the 11th and 12th,) and fifteen in December. In many instances the amount of 
losses as above stated have been matters of estimate. 
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a by means of lakes, rivers, canals, and railroads. The recent extension of the last 
Ht named improvement will rapidly increase the wealth and population of the State.” 
+ STEAMBOAT PROGRESS AT THE WEST. 

iW The Pittsburg Post has an article on the progress of steamboat building at that 
if 
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RAILROADS IN THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 


Gov. Srymovur, in his message to the Legislature of New York, gives the following 
abstract of some of the statistics of the railroads of the State of New York, taken 
from the returns made to the State Engineer, for the year ending September 30th, 
1852. As soon as the report of the Chief Engineer is printed, we shall publish in the 
Merchants’ Magazine a full statistical statement of all the railroads in the State. 





“Twenty-seven corporations only have made returns. Three other corporations, 
which made returns last year, have not filed the annual reports required by law. 

“ There have been filed in the office of the Secretary of State, articles of association 
for forty-one additional railroad corporations. Several of these roads are known to 
have been completed, and upon others large expenditures have been made. The 
railroad corporations are by law required to file their annual reports with the State 
Engineer by the Ist day of December. None of them have complied with this pro- 
vision, and the late date at which many of them were sent in, delays the State En- 
gineer, and prevents him from complying with section 103 of the general railroad law, 
which requires him to arrange the information in a tabular form, and to report to the 
Legislature on the first day of its session. 


The number of miles of road in use on the 27 railroads reported is ....... 1,797 

And adding the lengths of the roads not reported, as given last year,makes 2,027 

This is an increase in the number of miles in use, over the number reported 
ONE sin che ce daniibnedeesacecee hbtlioksistatnbasawe. 


The total cost of the 27 roads reported up to 80th Sept., 1852, is $82,812,160 63. 


“The total expenditure on all of the roads constructed and commenced in this State, 
is probably about one hundred millions of dollars. The number of passengers carried 
in cars on twenty-one roads reported, is 7,061,909. And the number of miles traveled 
by the passengers is 332,847,667. The increase on 18 roads over the preceding year 
was, of passengers, 1,487,087, and of miles traveled, 92,858,860. The number of tons 
of freight carried over 21 roads reported, is 2,060,379. The increase over the preced- 
ing year on 17 of these roads, is 821,101 tons. The number of persons injured in life 
or limb on 26 roads reported, is 256; of whom were killed, 158. The increase over 
the preceding year, on 25 of these roads, is, of persons killed, 59, and of persons in- 
jured, 44. These railroads traverse almost every county in the State. There are no 
sections of its territory which have not now cheap and convenient avenues to market, 

















place and in the West, from which it appears that the first steamboat built in Pitts- 
burg was launched in the month of March, 1811. She was called the New Orleans, 
and was built under the superintendence of Mr. Rosevelt, for Messrs. Fulton & Living- 
ston of New York. She was a boat of 138 feet keel, and calculated for about 400 
tons burthen. The New Orleans arrived at Natchez in December of the same year, 
when she took in loading and passengers, for the first time, and proceeded to New 
Orleans. She afterwards ran as aregular packet between Natchez and New Orleans. 

The second steamer built at Pittsburg was the Vesuvius, three years afterward, 
which first left Pittsburg, April, 23, 1814, to run in connection with the above named 
steamer, between the Falls of the Ohio and New Orleans. The Vesuvius was of 480 
tons burthen, carpenter's measurement, 160 feet keel, and 28 feet 6 inches beam, and, 
when loaded, drew from 5 to 6 feet water. The whole of her hold, below deck, ex- 
cept a neat cabin for ladies, and the space occupied by her machinery, was appropri- 
ated for the storage of freight. A cabin was built on her deck, which extended nearly 
half her length, and was “ elegantly fitted up,” having twenty-eight double berths on 
each side. The departure of this boat from Pittsburg created considerable excite- 
ment; she passed up the Monongahela in front of the town, and as she passed down, 
fired a salute, and was greeted by the cheers of the crowd of citizens who were assem- 
bled on the bank. A correspondent of Ni/es’ Register, of May 21, 1814, gives the 
following account of her progress down the river, a short distance, which was very 
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_ ope she was the second steamer built here, and one among the first 
ever built :— 

“In order to witness and ascertain her speed, I crossed the Alleghany, and mounting 
& very capital horse, I endeavored to keep pace with her along the road which skirts 
the river. But she moved so rapidly, that after riding three miles and a-half in nine- 
teen minutes, I gave up the attempt. In one hour and thirty minutes she was at 
Middleton, 12 miles below Pittsburg.” 

The Vesuvius arrived at Cincinnati on the 23d of April, in 40 hours from this city. 
The river was high, however, and she had no freight. The run to Louisville was made 
in sixty-seven hours and twenty. five minutes; from thence to Natchez, one hundred 
and twenty-five hours and a half; and from Natchez to New Orleans, thirty three 
hours, making the total between Pittsburg and New Orleans, two hundred and twenty- 
six hours. The Vesuvius was built by Mr. Fulton of New York, under the agency of 
Messrs, Livingston & Latrobe, for companies who vested large capitals in the establish- 
ment, 

Two steamsrs were now built to run between Pittsburg and the Falls of the Ohio, 
and thus form the steam connection with New Orleans. The steamboat Buffalo, of 285 
tons burden, was launched, and was expected, as she only drew two feet six inches 
of water, to run all summer, The steamer Enterprise, built at Bridgeport, on the 
Monongahela, arrived at Pittsburg, on the 8th of June, 1814, and was found to work 
very well. She was also intended to run between Pittsburg and the Falls. 


Thus was the first steam connection established between Pittsburg and New Orleans. 
Since that time, thirty-eight years have elapsed, and in contrast with the efforts of the 
first period the Post gives the steamboat statistics for the four collection-districts on 
the Ohio river for the year 1851. 


The total number of steamers constructed in these districts during the year was 
$20, distributed as follows:—Pittsburg, 112; Wheeling 46; Cincinnati, 111; Louis- 
ville, 61. The aggregate tonnage amounted to 64,297 tons, of which 19,942 tons be- 
longed to Pittsburg; 7,190 to Wheeling ; 24,985 to Cincinnati; and 15,180 to Louis- 
ville. The total number of passengers carried on these steamers during the year, was 
8,050,626. The total amount of marine insurance effected on the hulls and cargoes of 
vesse!s, and the amount of insurance paid in the four districts was as follows :— 


























Districts. Total Ins. Ins, paid, 
sc hish ssa esbs rene Chan GhEcOo ats aes’ $4,822,397 $30,484 98 
EL as ccdnonkinn Linn absin’d se kbeliehawe wake 764,767 1,989 03 
SE hts nhac cach inc ci whannghnehie ocean 17,008,530 257,428 48 
MPPIANHIOS < siak phdidcnaw cans wae € de emee $0 60s ves 10,185,855 147,585 17 





TOUR snc cigs ucbic ¥e cew sedate daiccetes. QURB11440 $437,434 66 


As a consequence of this increase, the number of steamboats destroyed in the course 
of the year belonging to these four districts, was 44; of this number 19 were snagged 
and 13 burned. The number of lives lost by these disast-rs was 482. 















LARGE TUNNEL ON THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 


One of the tunnels on the Pennsylvania Railroad now constructing, is to be 8,570 
feet in length. Its area at the widest space within the lines of the masonry will be 
about twenty-four feet, and the spring of the areh will begin sixteen feet from the 
crown of the arch. The arch itself of the tunnel will be rather of an oval form, one of 
the most beautiful curvatures which conic sections can afford. The greater part of 
the vast arched excavation will be inlaid with strong and substantial masonry. 
More than half of this masonry will be composed of sandstone well laid in hydraulic 
cement; and the remainder will be hard burnt brick. This whole masonry will be 
twenty-two inches thick. The tunnel passes the Alleghany Mountain in Sugar Run 
Gap, and lies partly in Blair and partly in Cambria County. Taking into account the 
length of the tunnel and its interior breadth, and the quantity and solidity of its mason- 
ry, it may be regarded as the largest work of the kind in the United States. About 
four hundred men are employed upon it. The contractors who are accomplishing this 
great work are S. Rutter & Son; perhaps the most eminent tunnel contractors in the 
country. 
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MERCANTILE MISCELLANIES. 


THE OPIUM TRADE. 


We published in the numbers of the Merchants’ Magazine and Commercial Review 
for July and August, 1850,* two papers under the title of “The Opium Trade; as 
carried on between India and China, including a Sketch of its History, Extent, Effects, 
éc.,” which were prepared expressly for our Journal by Dr. Naruan Auten, of Massa- 
chusetts. Opium is, as is well known, a contraband article among the Chinese, and 
the trade is prohibited under severe penalties. It is, however, carried on by the East 
India Company, under the direct sanction of the English Government ; and is forced 
upon the miserable and enslaved population. It is estimated that four hundred thou- 
sand human beings in the Celestial Hmpire are swept off annually by this pernicious 
poison, the consideration for which are some millions of dollars to the East India 
Company. ‘ 

The Bombay Telegraph reviews the articles in the Merchants’ Magazine, and fully 
concurs in the views of our correspondent, Dr. Atuen. The reviewer says :— 


As an article of Commerce, opium stands out without a parallel. From the skillful 
management and cultivation of about 100,000 acres of land, the East India Company 
produce an article which, sold at a prefit of several hundred per cent, yields to them a 
net revenue of nearly three millions sterling. We donot here include the Malwa 
opium—a seventh of the whole revenue of the country, raised from an extent of more 
than a million of square miles. 

From the transport of this drug by a few vessels named opium clippers, a few mer- 
cantile houses are also realizing magnificent profits, while the Chinese themselves, the 
grand consumers of the drug, part with five or six million pounds sterling per annum. 

The most astounding fuct of the opium trade needs yet to be specified, viz., that 
Christian sensibilities have not yet been adequately roused in relation to its iniquities 
and horrors. 

That a professedly Christian government should, by its sole authority, and on its sole 
responsibility, produce a drug which is not only contraband, but essentially detrimental 
to the best interests of humanity; that it should annually receive into its treasury 
scores of rupees, which, if they cannot, save by a too licentious figure, be termed “ the 
price of blood,” yet are demonstrably the price of the physcial waste, the social 
wretchedness and moral destruction of the Chinese; and yet that no sustained remon- 
strances from the press secular or spiritual, nor from society, should issue forth against 
the unrighteous system, is surely an astonishing fact in the history of our Christian 
ethics. 

An American, accustomed to receive from us impassioned arguments against his own 
nation, on account of slavery, might well be pardoned were he to say to us, with some- 
what of intemperate feeling, “ Physician heal thyself,’ and to expose with bitterness 
the awful consistency of Britain’s vehement denunciation of American slavery, while, 
by most deadly measures, furthering Chinese demoralization. 


The review, in referring to the havoc of human life, closes as follows :— 


What unparalleled destruction! The immolations of an Indian Juggurnauth dwindle 
into insignificance before it! We again repeat, nothing but slavery is worthy to be 
compared for its horrors with this monstrous system of iniquity. As we write, we are 
amazed at the enormity of its unprincipledness, and the large extent of its destructive- 
ness. Its very enormity seems in some measure to protect it. Were it a minor eyil, 
it seems as though one might grapple with it. As it is, it is beyond the compass of 
our grasp. No words are adequate to expose its evil, no fires of indignant feeling are 
fierce enough to blast it, 





* Merchants’ Magazine, vol. xxiii., pp. 28 and 146, 
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_ The enormous wealth it brings into our coffers is its only justification, the cheers of 
vice-enslaved wretches its only welcome; the curses of all that is moral and virtuous 
in an empire of three einleel. and sixty millions, attend its introduction ; the prayers 
of enlightened Christians deprecate its course ; the indignation of all righteous minds is 
its only “ God-speed.” 

It takes with it fire and sword, slaughter and death; it leaves behind it bankrupt 
fortunes, idiotized minds, broken hearts and ruined souls, Foe to all the interests of 
humanity, hostile to the scanty virtues of earth, and warrring against the overflowing 
benevolence of heaven; may we soon have to rejoice over its abolition. 





eee 


AMOS LAWRENCE, THE BENEVOLENT MERCHANT. 


The Commonwealth reports the following passage in Eulogy of Amos Lawrence, 
(a brother of the Hon. Assor Lawrence, late minister to England,) from a Sermon on 
“The Means of Living and the Ends of Life,” preached at the new Music Hall, in 
Boston, January 2d, 1853, by the Rev. Tuzopore Parker. 


“Only two days ago, there died, in this city, a man rich in money, but far more rich 
in manhood, I suppose he had his faults, his deformities of character. Of course he 
had. It takes many mento make up a complete man. Humanity is so wide and 
deep that all the world cannot drink it dry. He came here poor, from a little country 
town. He came with nothing—nothing but himself, 1 mean; and a man is not ap- 
praised, only taxed. He came obscure; nobody knew Amos Lawrence forty five years 
ago, nor cared whether the handkerchief in which he carried his wardrobe, trudging to 
town, was little or large. He acquired a large estate; got it by industry, forecast, 
prudence, thrift—honest industry, forecast, prudence, thrift. He earned what he got, 
and a great deal more. He was proud of his life; honorably proud that he made his 
own fortune, and started with ‘nothing but his hands.’ Sometimes he took gentlemen 
to Groton, and showed them half a mile of stone wall which the boy Amos had laid on 
the paternal homestead, That was something for a rich merchant to be proud of. 

“He knew what few men understand—when to stop accumulating. At the age 
when the summer of passion has grown cool, and the winter of ambition begins ceri- 
ously to set in, when avarice and love of power, of distinction, and of office, begin to 
take hold of men, when the leaves of instinctive generosity fall, and the selfish bark 
begins to tighten about the man—some twenty years ago, when he had acquired a 
large estate, he said to himself—‘ Enough! No more accumulation of that sort to 
make me a miser, and my children worse than misers.’ So he sought to use nobly 
what he had manfully won. He lived comfortably but discreetly. He didn’t keep 


* A brave old house at a bountiful rate, 
With half-a-score of servants to wait atthe gate.’ 


“His charity was greater than his estate. In the last twenty or thirty years he has 
given away to the poor a larger fortune than he has left to his family. But he gave 
with as much wisdom as generosity. His money lengthened his arm, because he had 
a good heart in his bosom. He looked up his old customers whom he had known in 
his poor days—which were their rich ones—and helped them in their need. He 
sought the poor of this city, and gave them his gold, his attention, and the sympathy 
of his honest heart. He prayed for the poor, but prayed gold. He built churches— 
not for his own sect alone, for he had piety without narrowness, and took religion in a 
natural way; churches for Methodists, Baptists, Calvinists, Unitarians, for poor op- 
pressed black men, fugitive slaves in Canada; nay, more, he helped them in their 
flight. He helped colleges, gave them libraries, and philosophical apparatus, He 
sought out young men of talents and character, but poor and struggling for education, 
and made a long arm to each down to their need, sending parcels of books, pieces of 
cloth to make a sailor’s jacket or cloak, or money to pay the term bills. He lent 
money when the loan was better than the gift. That bountiful hand was felt on the 
shore of the Pacific. He was his own executor and the trustee of his own charity 
funds. He didn’t leave it for his heirs to distribute his benevolence at their cost. At 
his own cost he administered the benefactions of his testament. At the end of a for- 
tunate year, he orce found thirty thousand dollars more than he had looked for as his 
share of the annual profits, In a month he had invested it all—in various charities. 
He couldn't eat his morsel alone—the good man. 
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“His benevolence came out also in smaller things, in his daily life. He let the boys 
cling on behind his carriage—grown men did so, but invisibly; he gave sleigh-rides to 
boys and girls, and had a gentle word and kindly smile for all he met. 

“He coveted no distinction. He had no title, and wasn’t a ‘General,’ a ‘Colonel, 
a rn § gee or ‘Honoravle,—only plain ‘ Mister,’ ‘Esquire, and ‘Deacon, at the 
end. 

“ His charity was as unostentatious as the dew in summer. Blessing the giver by 
the motive, the receiver by the quicker life and greater growth, it made no noise in 
falling to the ground. In Boston, which suspiciously scrutinizes righteousness with 
the same eye which blinks at the most hideous profligacy, though as public as the 
street—even the daily press never accused his charity of loving to be looked at. 

“Of good judgment, good common sense, careful, exact, methodical, diligent, he 
was not a man of great intellect, He had no uncommon culture of the understanding 
and the imagination, and of the highest reason still less. But in respect to the greater 
faculties— in respect of conscience, affection, the religious element, he was well born, 
well bred, eminently well disciplined by himself. 

“He was truly a religious man. I do not mean to say that he thought as Calvin or 
Luther thought, or believed by Peter, James or John. Perhaps he believed some 
things which the Apostles never thought of, and rejected others which they all had in 
reverence, 

“ When I say he was a religious man, I mean that he loved God and loved men. 
He had no more doubt that God would receive him 4o heaven than that he himself 
would make all men happy if he could. Reverencing God, he reverenced the laws 
of God—I mean the natural laws of morality, the laws of justice and of love. His 
religion was not ascetic, but good-natured and of a cheerful countenance. His piety 
became morality. The first rule that he took to his counting house was the golden 
rule, and he never laid it by—buying, and selling, and giving by that standard mea- 
“aia So he traveled along, on that path which widens and brightens as it leads to 

eaven. 

_“ Here was a man who knew the odds between the Means of Living and the ends of 
Life. He knew the true use of riches. They served as a material basis for great 
manly excellence. His ton of gold was a power to feed, to clothe, to house, and warm 
and comfort needy men; a power to educate the mind, to cheer the affections, to bless 
the soul. To many a poor boy, to many a sad mother, he gave a ‘merry Christmas’ 


on the earth, and now, in due time, God has taken him to celebrate Epiphany and New 
Year’s day in Heaven!” 








SUICIDE OF A LONDON MERCHANT, 


Mr. Leschallas, says an English journal, the paper maker, who for many years has 
carried on an extensive business as paper maker and wholesale stationer, in Budge 
Row, Watling-street, London, committed self-destruction on Monday mo.ning, by 
shooting himself through the head, in his warehouse in Sise-lane. During the last 
nine months Mr. Leschallas, who was about fifty-seven years of age, has labored under 
a delusion that his business was going to ruin and himself to poverty, whereas, in 
fact, matters were the reverse, for his affairs, recently gone into, exhibited a large 
capital in reserve after all claims and liabilities had been cleared. It was stated that 
he had £80,000 in stock, besides £50,000 in bills in hand; yet he was constantly com- 
plaining of, and persisting in, his approaching insolvency. Twice or thrice during the 
time specified he was thwarted in attempting to shoot himself. An inquest was held 
by Mr. Payne, the coroner, and a verdict of temporary derangement returned, 











PERUVIAN BARK. 





La Cuscarilla, (Peruvian bark,) one of the most important products of Bolivia, pays 
a duty of $10 per quintal to the government for the right of cutting. Notwithstanding 
this duty, the exportation has been so great of late years, that the Congress passed a 
law, some eighteen months ago, which took effect about a year since, prohibiting any 
further cutting for five years. 
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1.—The Demoeracy of Christianity, or an Analysis of the Bible and its Doctrines in 
their relation to the Principle of Democracy. By Wm. Goopxtt. 2 vols., 12mo., 
pp- 848 and 523 New York: Cady & Burgess. 


It is no ordinary task to unfold the subject embraced in this title with the ability 
of which it is worthy. In this work it is divided into four parts—the first of which, 
beginning with the origin of mankind, follows down through the Old Testament, their 
history, especially in the line of the Jewish race, pointing out the elements of Demo- 
cracy, wherever they make their appearance. The Second part discusses the more 
direct teachings of Christianity. In part Third, the Institutions of Christianity, with 
their bearings upon the principle of Democracy, are more particularly examined ; and 
in the Fourth part, the actual and prospective effects of Christianity are considered. 
The ability of the work is unquestionable, and every page furnishes material for re- 
flection. It is the most systematic and complete examination of the subject which has 
been published, Of course, it brings the author in contact with many mooted points 
of Church Polity, which he has treated with much learning. 


2—The Pictorial Field-Book of the Revolution ; or, Mustrations by Pen and Pencil - 
of the History, Biography, Scenery, Relics, and Traditions of the War of Independ- 
ence. By Benson J. Lossine. With several hundred Engravings on Wood, by 
Lossine@ AND Barrirt, chiefly from Original Sketches by the Author. Vol. 2, 8vo., 
pp. 880. New York: Harper & Bros, 


This volume completes the Field-Book of the Revolution. The labor of its prepar- 
ation can hardly be appreciated with justice, unless one is familiar with the difficulty 
of obtaining details of events after many years have elapsed. It is a work of great 
value to Americans, not so much for anything new or striking in its contents, but as 
being the treasure-house of all those minute incidents of the war which are hallowed 
in the memory of the inhabitants among whom they occurred, and which have been 
sedulously gathered by the author. Nor are the more important events of the Revo- 
lution overlooked. These are narrated with the same fullness, though not dweiling 
upon the principles involved in the contest, or the discussions which took place. In 
short, the work possesses all that interest which attaches to the personal narratives of 
the old soldiers of that war. 



























3.—The Private; Life of Daniel Webster. By Cuas, Lanman. 12mo., pp. 205. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 


The author of these pages occupied the close relation of private secretary to the dis- 
tinguished statesmen. He has often been the guest of Mr. Webster at both his places 
of residence, and been entertained as his intimate friend. Of course he has here at- 
tempted to offer the public only those interesting particulars which the public have a 
right to claim, All those incidents in the private life of an individual, which belong 
to the retirement of home, he has, with due delicacy and discrimination, withheld. 
The author is a man of talent and an able writer. There are marks of haste in his 
pages and some evident misstatements, but apart from these, the book will be found 
one of the most interesting and agreeable of the many volumes before the public. 











4—My Life and Actsin Hungary in the years 1848 and 1849. By Artaur Gorext. 
12mo., pp. 615. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Gorgei, the reputed traitor of the Hungarian cause, states his own defense in these 
pages. It is, from beginning to end, a specimen of special pleading which does honor 
neither to the head nor heart of its author. It contains nothing which will remove or 
diminish the public sentiment of mankind on his conduct, or obtain for him any special 
regard with honorable men. 








11.—Chambers Pocket Miscellany. Vol.8. 12mo., pp. 180. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. New York: Adriane & Sherman. 
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6.—Cornelius Nepos. With Notes Explanatory and Historical. By Ouas, ANTHON, 

LL. D. 12mo, pp. 896. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Cornelius Nepos has justly obtained very extensive favor as a text book in schools. 
It is a very attractive book for young students, yet imperfect and inaccurate in many 
of its historical and geographical details. These errors, however, have been carefully 
corrected in this aie. which is embellished with the rich learning of Dr. Anthon, 
and rendered suitable for a text book in any institution. 


‘.—History of Romulus. By Jacos Assorr. With Engravings. 12mo., pp. 308. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. “3 


The reputation of Abbott’s works is well known and established. This volume, 
containing the life of the founder of the Roman Empire, is one of a series prepared by 
the author to furnish the reading community with accurate and faithful accounts of the 
lives and actions of personages of ancient times. The invention of the author is not 
brought into exercise to add interest to his pages, but the charm consists in the ad- 
mirable selection of incidents and facts in the lives of those of whom he writes. 


8.—Elements of Geology. By Mosns Gray, A. M., and C.B.Apams. 12mo., pp. 350. 

New York: Harper & Brothers. 

In this volume we have the outlines of American and European Geology in a con- 
densed form. It is elementary in its character, and particularly designed for students 
in Geology. With a view of rendering the subject attractive to the general reader, 
the most important theories of the science are discussed, including its practical appli- 


* cations and relations to Natural Theology and Revelation. The illustrations have been 


drawn from the whole field of geological phenomena. 


9—Corneille and his Times, By M. Guizor. 12mo., pp. 395. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


This is an important production for a complete knowledge of French literature, es- 
pecially that which embraces the poetry of Corneille and his times. It is an able, 
learned, and elegant criticism, valuable in this respect to all scholars, independent of 
the particular subject of which it treats. 


10.—Bianca. A Tale of Erin and Italy. By Evwarp Marvrin, Esq. 12mo., pp. 
395. New York: Harper and Brothers. 


This is a descriptive tale of life in Ireland and Italy. It is written with spirit and 
vigor, and oftentimes displays more than usual power. 


11.—Life of Sir Walter Scott. By Donatp McLeop. 12mo.,, pp. 298. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 


An additional life of Sir Walter Scott might almost seem superfluous, but we have 
in this a combination of the rich and varied materials furnished by Irving, Lock- 
hart, and many others. These sketches are very spirited and graphic, and will be 
found very acceptable by those who are wearied with the voluminous correspondence 
of Scott. We have a picture of Scott as he naturally appeared, which is set off by 
an admirable selection of the most striking and agreeable incidents of his career. 


12.—Frank Freeman's Barber Shop. A Tale. By Rev. Raywonn R. Hatt, D. D. 
12mo., pp. 343. New York: Charles Scribner. 


This is a tale brought out in the wake of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, presenting conservative 
and moderate views. It contains some striking scenes and stirring passages, and re- 
presents Southern life with much truthfulness and candor. 


13.—Night Thoughts on Life, Death and Immortality. By Epwarp Youna, LL. D. 
With'a Memoir of the Author, a Critical View of his Writings, and Explanatory 
Notes. By J. R. Boyd. 12mo,, pp, 516. 


14.—The Paradise Lost. By Joun Mirton. With Notes, Explanatory and Critical. 
Edited by James R. Boyd. 12mo., pp. 552. New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 


This series of classic poetry has been prepared expressly for use in educational pur- 
poses. The notes are very full and extensive, answering all points worthy of the at- 
tention of youth. We trust their adoption will become as extensive as their merits 
may justly claim. 
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16.—Outlines of Astronomy. By Sm Joun F. W. Hersoner. A New Edition, 
with Numerous Plates and Wood-cuts. 12mo. Philadelphia: Blanchard and 
Lea. 


The outlines of this admirable work first appeared as a part of the Cabinet Cyclo- 
ete in the year 1233. Since then it has been entirely remodeled, much new matter 
as been added, and some parts, especially that relating to the lunar and planetary 
perturbations, have been entirely rewritten. It is now very complete in its contents, 
and may be regarded as “up to the actual state of Astronomy.” The elements of the 
four new planets have been added, and the improved elements of four others have 
been substituted for the provisional ones given in former editions. The remarkable 
discovery of an additional ring of Saturn, and the curious researches of M. Peters on 
the proper motion of Sirius, with several minor features, are also noticed. The whole 
drift and tenor of the work, it should be observed, is explanatory ; and. as such, it be- 
comes one of the best we now have on Astronomy. 


16—The Analytical Chemist's Assistant: a Manual of Chemical Analysis. Both 
Qualitative and Quantitative of Natural and Artificial Inorganic Compounds ; to 
which are Appended the§Rules for" Detecting Arsenic in case of Poisoning, By Frep- 
erick Woern.er. ‘Translated by Oscar M. Leieer. 12mo., pp. 314. Philadel- 
phia: Henry C. Baird. 


In this work we have an excellent treatise in a popular style, containing directions 
for testing and analyzing the numerous inorganic compounds of nature and art. Such 
a work has long been needed for popular use. In its present complete form it con- 
tains in addition to the contents of the German Edition, descriptions of the more gen- 
eral manipulations necessary in conducting chemical analyses, the modes of analyzing 
many substances not included in the original, and the results themselves. The per cent- 
ages of ingredients sought is added, and many other valuable features which render 
it truly a useful book. 


17.—A Treatise on Serew Propellers aud their Steam Engines, with Practical Rules 
and Examples how to Caleulate and Construct the same for any description of Ves- 
sels, accompanied with a Treatise on Bodies in Motion in Fluid, exemplified for 
Propellers and Vessels; also a Full Description of a Calculating Machine. By J. 
7 Ranen 8vo., pp. 282. Philadelphia: H. C. Baird. 


In this treatise will be found the results of several years’ experience and observation 
on the part of the author. A principal object with him has been to obtain formule to 
follow the variations that arise in practice. Proper co-efficients have been introduced 
to make the formule simple and practical, where practice differs from theory. The 
contents of the volume have been evidently prepared with much care and investi- 
gation. 


18.—The Real Presence of the Body and Blood of our Lord Jesus Christ in the Blessed 
Eucharist, proved from Scripture. In Eight Lectures Delivered in the English 
College, Rome. By Carpinat Wiseman. 12mo., pp. 311. Baltimore: J. Murphy 
& Co. 


This is not intended less for a controversial work, than to serve for the instruction 
of those who are unacquainted with the grounds upon which the Roman Church rests 
the belief in the doctrine of transubstantiation. This view of the question is stated 
with much fullness, candor, sincerity, and elegance of diction. The writer is neither 
bigoted nor bitter, but nobly qualified for the position he holds in England. All those 
who have been led by the bitterness of denominations to investigate Christian truths 
for themselves, should read this eloquent statement of the Roman side in this funda- 
mental article of controversy. 


19.—A Catechism of Sacred History, Abridged for the Use of Schools, Translated 
from the French. By A Frienp or Yours. 24mo., pp. 124. Baltimore: Murphy 
& Co. 


20—The Cloud with the Silver Lining. By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sun- 
beam,” etc. 18mo. pp. 70. Boston: James Munro & Co. 


A charming little story. 
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21.—Napoleon in Exile; or, a Voice from St. Helena. The Opinions and Reflections 
of Napoleon on the most Important Events in his Life and Government, in his own 
words. By Barry O'Meara. 2 vols. 12mo,, pp. 328 and 332. New York: J.8. 


Redfield. 

This work has been before the public for some length of time, and has obtained the 
reputation of being one of the most authentic and interesting records of the opinions 
and reflections of ence which has ever been published: The author was medical 
officer of the English Government at St. Helena to the household of Napoleon, His 
relations to the Emperor were of the most intimate and confidential character, and 
his reports of conversations are given with great fidelity. Relating, as they do, to 
public men and affairs in Europe, they possess a genuine interest to all readers. 


22.—Songs of the Seasons, and other Poems, By Jamus Linen. 12mo., pp. 167. 

New York: Redfield. 

The author of these pages is an occasional contributor to the Magazines, whose 
poems have been very extensively copied in the papers. The generosity of subscrib- 
ing friends has enabled the author to bring out his volume without any solicitude of a 
pecuniary character. He says, “with critics I have nothing to do.” In conformity 
with this assertion we therefore forbear to express any opinion on the merits of the 
poems. 


23.— Woodworth’s American Miscellany of Entertaining Knowledge. By Francis ©. 
Woopworts, author of “Stories about Animals,” “ Uncle Frank’s Home Stories,” 
etc., etc. 12mo, pp. 288, Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 

The plan of this work, the first volume of which is before us, is similar to that og 
‘*Chambers’ Miscellany,” which has had such an immense sale in England and the 
United States. Each volume, complete in itself, is illustrated with numerous cuts. 
The series is to consist of ten volumes, issued at irregular intervals until their com- 
pletion. It is well adapted to the family circle, and although free from sectarianism, 
will prove a most valuable addition to Sunday School Libraries. 


24.— The Tell-Tale ; or, Home Secrets, Told by Old Traveler. By Trusra, Author of 
“Suppy Side,” “ Peep at Number Five,” &c. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
A most interesting and instructive volume for the young, which many children of a 
“larger growth” will read with delight. The recent death of the authoress lends a 
melancholy charm to the narrative. 


25.—Hints towards Reformers, in Lectures, Addresses, and other Writings. By Hor- 
ace Greetry. Second Edition, enlarged. With the Crystal Palace and its Lessons, 
12mo., pp. 425. New York: Fowlers & Wells. 

It is gratifying to learn that a second edition of this instructive and pleasant volume 
has already been called for. It is a just acknowledgment of the talents and merits of 
the author, This edition contains, in addition to former ones, an appendix, in which is 
included an interesting article on the Crystal Palace and its results. 


26.—T he Scientific American. New York: Munn & Co. 

The eighth volume of this truly valuable work is now in course of publication, and 
we cannot do our young men better service, especially if engaged in mechanical 
or artistic pursuits, than in recommending them to subscribe for it. Asa journal of 
the Arts and Sciences, it ranks high in our periodical literature, being devoted to the 
ditfu-ion of sound practical knowledge upon the subjects of which it treats. Manufac- 
turers and Agriculturists will find much valuable matter relating to their important 


branches of the national industry. 


27.—Disturnell’s Railroad, Steamboat, and Telegraph Book; being a Guide through 
the United States and Canada. New York: J. Disturneil. 
One of the most important features in this valuable little manual is the information 
it embodies in relation to the telegraphic system, now so extensively in use in the 
United States. It is, we believe, the only work now published that contains full and 
accurate information on that subject. 


28.— Waverley Novels. Vols. 8, 9,and 10. Hart’s Cheap Edition. Ivanhoe, The 
Monastery, ‘he Abbott. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 
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29.—Slavery and Anti-Slavery: a History of the Great Struggle in both Hemispheres, 

with a View of the Slavery Question in the United States. By Wittiam Goopett, 

i the “ Democracy of Christianity.” 12mo. pp. 602. New York: William 
arned, 


The design of this work, as stated by the author, is to furnish, in one volume, an 
abstract for convenient reference, a great mass of historical 10furmation concerning 
slavery—in this country and Great Britain—information that is now to be fourd only 
by looking over a vast number of volumes or pamphlets, and the newspapers and 
scattered documents of the last twenty years. The work is evidently compiled with 
much labor and care, and aside from the anti-slavery views of the author it contains, 
will, we doubt not, interest men of every shade of opinion, on a subject which has 
caused a good deai bitterness of feeling. 


80.— Village Life in Egypt: with Sketches of the Said. By Bayuu Sr. Joun. 2 vols. 
12mo., pp. 216 & 224. Boston: Ticknor, Reed, & Fields. 

In an attempt to describe the life of the country population of Egypt, the author 
has found, to some extent, a new field. The writings of travelers generally, present 
us with few glimpses of the real character and condition of these people. Here we 
have, therefore, both novelty and instruction. The condition, the unvaried degredation 
of the mass of one of the most ancient nations, from the earliest period to the present 
day, furnishes a subject of profound interest. The sensitive reader will follow the 
path of this author with more than ordinary attention, and will find his pages varied 
with pleasing pictures and sad associations. 


81.—The Boy Hunters ; or, Adventures in Search of a White Buffalo, By Captain 
Mayye Rei. With Illustrations, by Wittram Harvey. 16mo., pp. 864. Boston: 
Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 


Here is a volume written expressly for boys. It deals in those physical, rather 
than moral facts, which are certain to arrest their attention. It is wrought out of 
truthful materials, and written with much spirit and simplicity, It can hardly fail of 
a warm welcome among young readers. 


32.—The Martyrs, Heroes, and Bards of the Scottish Covenant. By Groner Giirit- 
Lan, M.A. 12mo., pp. 264. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 


The purpose of this volume is to present a succinct and impartial account of the 
history of the Scottish Covenant, an unbiased estimate of the character of its priaci- 
pal actors, and some general deductions applicable to the great question of the pres- 
ent day. The author is a powerful and eloquent writer, at times egotistical and vain, 
but nevertheless entitled to high consideration. His materials have been gathered 
from the best sources to be found and his wo:k possesses a substantial value. 


33.—T he Lives of the Fathers of the Eastern Deserts: or the Wonders of God in 
the Wilderness, To which is added an appendix. 16mo., pp. 609. New York: D. & 
J. Sadlier & Co. 

In the biographies of these ancient S.ints, the reader will find most interesting 
records of the lives of men who have become illustrious by their eminent virtues, It 
is one of the richest treasures which the Catholic Church possesses; neither can it be 
devoid of value to men of every faith, as exemplifying the attainments in excellence 
of which our nature is capable. The volume is printed on good paper in clear and 
distinct type, and very handsomely bound. 


84.—The Art-Journal for November and December. New York: George Virtue. 


These numbers open with a fine engraving of the “ Farm Yard,” from a picture in 
the Vernon Gallery. Then follow:—*The Council of Horses,” “The Installation,” 
“Florimel and the Witch,” “ Ruins in Italy,” all of which are engraved from pictures 
in the Vernon Gallery. The contents, as usual, are replete with information relative 
to the Fine Arts, interspersed with a large number of stnking cuts. This is, in truth, 
the most valuable journal of art before the public. 


35.—The Pretty Plate. By Joun Vincent, Esq. Illustrated by Darley. 18mo., pp. 
110. New York: Redfield. 


A very pretty book. 
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ag Experience of Life. By E.M.Sewaut. 12mo. New York: D. Apppleton 


This is another of those attractive and excellent tales from the pen of a highly ac- 
complished author. The interest of the story as such, is well maintained; and the 
admirable reflections and thoughts respecting life and its lessons, possess a degree of 
value both from their truthfulness and their genuine Christian character. 


a waren eneia, Library Edition. Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. and 8. H. 
arker. 


This beautiful edition of the unrivaled works of the great novelist, now in course of 
publication, has reached its twenty-second volume. The printing, binding, and paper 
are excellent, and altogether it is one of the most desirable editions of the day. 


38.—The Luck of Barry Lyndon, A Romance of the Last Century. By Wmu1aM 
M. Tuackrray. 2 vols, 12mo., pp. 267 and 271. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 


One of the latest numbers of Appleton’s Popular Library contains this very agree- 


able work, from the pen of Thackeray. It originally appeared in Frazer's Magazine 
as far back as in 1844. ' oe i 


89.—Ll Ingenioso Hidalgo Don Quixote dela Mancha, Neuva Edicion, Corregida 
y Anotada. Par Don Evexnio pe Ocnoa. 12mo.,, pp. 695. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 


Students of the Spanish language and Spanish literature are certainly under obli- 
gatious to these publisherg for this excellent copy of the choicest edition of Don 
Quixote which has been issued in Madrid, Its accuracy, typographical, and general 
appearance are excellent. 


40.—The Temperance Reformation. ts History from the Organization of the First 
Temperance Society to the Adoption of the Liquor Law of Maine, 1851, and the 
Consequent Influence of the Promulgation of that Law on the Political Interest of 
the State of New York, 1852. By Rev. Lespzas Anmstronc. 12mo,, pp. 897. 
New York: Fowlers & Wells, 


These reminiscences contain a great variety of matter: instructive and agreeable to 
all interested in the great temperance reform. 


41.—History of the National Flag of the WUnited States of America. By Captain 
Scuvyter Hamutoy. 12mo., pp. 116. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


No full account of the origin and meaning of the devices of the “star-spangled 
banner ” has ever before, we believe, been published. Forbroke, in his Dictionary of 
Antiquities, furnishes the most information on the subject of standards generally. An 
outline of his treatise is contained in these pages. ‘Ihe additional historical details, 
relating particularly to the American flag, are carefully collected and full of interest. 


42.—Day-Dreams. By Mantua Atten. 12mo., pp. 154. Philadelphia: Lippincott, 
Grambo & Co. 


Thoughts, fancies, and dreams, written in a pleasant style, and with considerable 
geniality of sentiment. 
5 
43.—The Seasons. By James Tuomsox. With Critical Observations of various Au- 
thors on his Character, and Notes, Explanatory and Critical. By James R. Boyd. 
12mo., pp. 831. A. 8. Barnes & Co. 


44.— Waverley Novels. Abbotsford Edition. Vol. 9, part 18. The Betrothed—The 
Talisman. 12mo., pp. 300. Philadelphia: Lippincott, Grambo & Co. 


45.—Tallis’ Scripture Natural History for Youth. Part 17. New York: J. Tallis 
& Co. 


A complete little work on Natural History, embracing every species mentioned in 
the Bible, and illustrated with numerous beautiful cuts. 


46.—Hester Somerset. A Novel. By N.M. 8vo., pp. 181. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 























